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PAET L 

SCHOOL EDUCATION 

ITS AIMS AND PBDTCIPLES. 



CHAPTER I. 

GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 

1. General View. 1. Education aims to bring, out and 
train up, in due time and at their proper seasons, all that 
constitutes man. To develop his powers, to place within his 
reach all that others have accomplished, to rouse him to 
vigorous and continued effort in behalf of his own personal 
improvement, to aid him to form habits which will render 
him a valuable member of society, and to excite him to 
employ his energies in behalf of social progress and national 
welfare ; this, and much more than this, lies within the pro- 
vince of education. In the child there is a temple in ruins, 
which it is the aim of education to remodel in all its pristine 
beauty. In his mind there is the image of Deily defaced ; 
and education, aJs am instrument^ is to be employea to restore 
it in its lineaments and fair proportions. Hence, in its most 
comprehensive scope, it embraces both time and eternity. 
But as it relates to the school-room, it chiefly includes de- 
velopment of powers, formation of habits, and fitness for the 
discharge of social, relative, and national duties. 

2. In its ordinary use, the term education expresses a pro- 
cess and a result. As a process, it comprises all the means 
used to develop and cultivate the powers of human nature, 
and all the influences which help to form the character. As 
a result, it expresses the effect of these agencies on the 
individual. Such effect is threefold ; (o) it brings him to 
use his faculties ; (6) it gives him the command of them ; 
(c) and it implants principles to guide him in their use. 

3. Hence it appears that the process of education is carried 
on by a combined agency. There is action from without 

B 



2 SCHOOL EDUCATION. 

and action from within. This combined action implies in 
the subject of education the existence of powers and capa- 
cities which require to have something presented to them 
to stimulate, direct, and feed them, but which have in them- 
selves an innate activity — a tendency to work, and to seek 
material on which to act. So that education consists, on 
the one hand, in supplying objects, stimuli, and guidance to 
these powers, and in securing the best conditions for their 
development and use ; and, on the other, in the co-operation 
of the individual himself with these agencies. 

II. Action from without. 1. The educator impresses 
his ovm likeness. The educator stamps his own impress on 
the educated. In this respect he might be compared to the 
sculptor whose genius has transfonned a shapeless block 
into a living, beautiful statue ; yet the marble owing nothing 
to the sculptor but the form impressed on it, the comparison 
is scarcely accurate, as the human being lacks the passive 
character of the marble, his inherent vigour and restless 
energies modifying the influence exerted on him. However, 
the truth itself is so patent to common observation, that it 
has found embodiment in one of our national proverbs, " As 
the twig is hent^ the tree's inclined." The importance of 
this principle in school work will be recognized by all who 
remember now impossible it must be for a child to rise higher 
than the standard set before him; hence the necessity of 
the masters of schools providing that their pupils' minds 
shall be placed daily in personal contact with tibeir own. 

2. Education includes instruction. It is a common error 
to confound these ; but the one is essentially distinct from 
the other. If a man makes known to me some fact that 
has come under his observation, he is giving me infor- 
mation ; if he makes plain to me some proposition in science 
or art, he is giving me instruction ; but if he employs the 
latter skilfully for the purpose of exercising my own facul- 
ties, then he is educating me. Instruction is the art of 
making things plain to the understanding. It is that which 
throws light over an object, and renders it visible to the 
eye of the mind. It has the same relation to the mental 
faculties and the objects of mental culture, that the sun has 
to the eye and the external world. As the eye could never 
revel amongst the beauties of nature without the presence 
of light, so the mind could never enjoy the creations of the 
past without instruction. Instruction should be employed 
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chiefly as an instrument of education. We thus claim for it 
a higher sphere than that of making man acquainted with 
the discoveries of science and the progress of art, or even of 
fitting him for the discharge of certain employments, which 
his wants or his social position require at his hands. We 
ask the educator never to give instruction with these things 
solely as his aim. He should never employ instruction solely 
for its own sake. We would not have him leave them out 
of his calculations, but he should hold them in a subordinate 
position. We would have the educator never to forget that 
the child is a being of high power and destiny, — of powers 
capable of boundless improvement, and with a career of 
progress that knows no termination. All teaching should 
leave in the child's mind pleasure from the exercise of its 
faculties, and a desire to employ them again. It should also 
give to them increased vigour. 

3. Education inclvdes development, Man is a being of 
various powers and faculties, physical and mental. The man 
is allied to a physical nature, through which he receives all 
his impressions of the external world, and through which 
alone he acts in all his relations. This it is that renders 
necessary a gradual unfolding of his faculties. His relations 
to external nature, to his fellow-men, and to God, all imply 
that time and circumstances are required before he can come 
to the full possession of his faculties, or to the complete 
performance of his duties, (a) Human powers require the 
presence of suitable circumstances to bring them into play. 
Their existence is to be made manifest by presenting that 
on which they are to be employed, or which will stimulate 
their activity. Powers often lie dormant until some un- 
wonted circumstance, by calling them into action, discloses 
their existence. The teacher must have regard to this fact. 
It is not for him to disparage any of his scholars, because 
of the absence of some special faculty ; for it may be that 
the circumstances needful to stimulate it into activity have 
not been presented, (b) To be successful in the develop- 
ment of the faculties there must be regard to the order m 
which they present themselves. There is a dependence 
among many human powers of such a nature that one can- 
not be developed until furnished by others with the objects 
or circumstances necessary to their activity. Thus, con- 
science can have no scope until certam T^\"a.^Q^^\^a:^^>i^^;xv 
established and understood ; imagvxialioTL Ci^a. \i»n^ Tv<5k ^«:i 
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until the material which it weaves has been presented by 
the perceptive faculty, or obtained by other means. Of 
other powers, too, in which the dependence is not so evident, 
it may be safely asserted that the time of their development 
cannot be forestalled without injury. Not that the time can 
be fixed in any case when a particular faculty will be de- 
veloped, so much depending on natural ability, outward 
circumstances, and opportunities of instruction. Yet, though 
no two cases may be perfectly synchronous, all follow the 
same order, (c) In conducting the educative process there 
must be nothing one-sided. There must be harmony betwixt 
the great departments of education. Physical, practical, 
moral, sBsthetical, and intellectual, must run on together, 
with such aid to each other as their mutual connection 
supplies. Each has an order of development peculiarly its 
own ; but there is a mutual dependence which makes them 
mutually helpful. They must be prosecuted together, and 
their mutual action interwoven, as their combined influence 
alone can produce a character neither warped nor stunted. 

4. Law of individuality. There is great diversity of 
ability, attainment, character, and pursuit among men. 
This is to be traced in great measure to inherent diflferences, 
and, of course, to Divine intention. Every taind is marked 
by some distinguishing peculiarity, termed the predisposition^ 
bent, or bias of the individual. A considerable part of a 
teacher's duty is to discover this feature. The play-ground 
is the best sphere for its observation. This is fiie teacher's 
school of character. Observe that boy who always manages 
to be the driver of what he calls his horses — ^he is ambitious 
of power. Yon boy, who separates himself from his com- 
panions, and is found so frequently musing with a smile 
now and then playing over his face — is imaginative. That 
little West, who sketches all sorts of things in his book, or 
on the walls, and, among the rest, his baby-brother's face — 
is the future painter. The knowledge thus obtained is 
invaluable to the educator, who, by means of this ruling 
power, may obtain an influence which nothing else can give. 

The recognition of the law of individuality may save tibe 
teacher some mistakes, and suggest to him some lessons. 
(a) He must not try to make tdl his scholars alike, to fit 
them in one mould, or to make them run in one groove. He 
is doubtless to give employment to all their faculties, he 
must recognize the truth that each is capable of education, 
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and he must endeavour harmoniously to develop the whole 
man ; but so long as individuals have tastes and capacities 
for things which others have not — at least in the same 
degree— nand so long as some are intended to excel where 
others would not, it were vain for him to look or try for the 
same results in every case. So Ruskin : — " One man is made 
of agate, another of oak ; one of slate, another of clay. The 
education of the first is polishing; of the second, seasoning; 
of the third, rending ; of the fourth, moulding. It is no use 
to season the agate ; it is vain to try to polish the slate ; but 
both are fitted, by the qualities they possess, for services in 
which they may be honoured." But this must not be urged 
as an excuse for neglecting any individual, nor must any be 
given up as a dunce. Every child's mind is a casket of 
gems; all that is wanting is the key. For, as noticed 
before, faculties may be latent from the absence of proper 
stimuli. The motto under all discouragement is — ^per- 
severance. (6) Recognizing as a fact these differences, and 
acknowledging as his law the obligation to educate the 
whole nature, the teacher must give his attention to in- 
dividual cases, so as to strengthen what is weak, to repress 
what is evil, and generally to direct his efforts, as far as 
may be, to those things in which the individual is likely to 
fall below an attainable standard. Such attendance to 
individual wants is required in each department of mental 
training. Children differ in qualities of will, intellectual 
features, and in predominance of feelings ; and the teacher's 
care must be to acquaint himself with the peculiarities in each 
case, that he may direct his efforts to what is most needed 
to produce a sound and harmonious education, (c) This 
study of individual character will enable the teacher to 
secure a community of benefit, though he cannot of endow- 
ment. A skilful teacher turns to the advantage of all the 
peculiarities of each. In teaching, each order of mind should 
yield up the thoughts or facts which are suggested as the 
lesson proceeds, the teacher taking care that they become 
conmion property; and in moral training, the defects or 
excellencies found in individuals should be turned to account 
for the benefit of the whole. 

6. Pre-occwpation of the mind. The mind must be pre- 
occupied with thoughts and principles that are true, beautiful, 
and good. The Chnstian teacher can have tlo «^xK^^i^ ^wiSk 
that false sentimentality which. c\w^«ke\etYL^^ \)^^ \si^^'5st- 
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entism of the day, that would leave the mind of youth unin- 
formed — " unprejudiced " is the term — on great religious and 
moral truths and duties. An authority which every one of 
our readers will acknowledge, has enjoined us to " train up 
a child in the way he should go." And it is certain that if 
we do not, others will train him in the way he should not go. 
" The mind of a young creature," says Berkeley, " cannot 
remain empty ; if you do not put into it that which is good, 
it will be sure to receive that which is bad." Molten iron 
running unguarded from a furnace no less surely takes some 
useless shape, than a mind uncared-for evil dispositions and 
habits ; hence, if let alone, the child is ruined. But no one 
who really believes in the importance of truth himself could 
withhold it from his pupils, for to do so would imply that he 
attached no importance thereto. To effect pre-occupation of 
the mind, the teacher must not depend upon mere routine 
work ; set lessons have not much power in altering the ordinary 
current of thought ; he must carry his efforts b^ond school 
hours, and seek by all the means in his power — such as in- 
geniously-devised home oxercises — ^to give a direction to the 
constant thinkings of his pupils; he must use his utmost 
efforts to preserve them from associations and companions 
that would fill the mind with what is base or impure, and he 
must supply such motives as would lead to right, generous, 
and noble conduct. 

-I- 6. Early impressions and habits. The importance of pre- 
x)CCupation of the mind of a child is enhanced by the force 
and permanence of early impressions and habits. " Wax to 
receive, marble to retain," is the imiversal experience of 
childhood. Now the mind is most pliable and the character 
most impressible ; its powers are not yet developed, nor the 
habits nxed, consequently the character is not formed. 
Almost any impression can now be made on the mind, almost 
any feature delmeated on the heart. A child is so susceptible 
of impressions, and so open to the influence of circumstances, 
that if these were right, and his educators skilful, his character 
could almost be moulded for him. Early impressions are 
permanent because the ideas of children are few, and as the 
mind is never unemployed, but is continually passing and 
repassing its possessions, they become fixed by the operation 
of one of its own laws — ^repetition. Novelty also excites 
interest, and this is a favourable condition to enduring im- 

pressioD. When objects are fresh or striking — and many 
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tbmgs possess this quality for children — ^theyare Hkely to be 
observed with interest, thus bringing them within the sphere 
of another mental law ; impressions produced under excite- 
ment are most permanent. The force of early habits is aided 
by the tendency to take a set, to assume a condition, this being 
eminently the law of the physical frame, and to some extent, 
therefore, of the mind, as this is much influenced by the 
organism to which it is united. Illustrations of the bearing 
of this law on ordinary school work may be gathered from 
the persistence of such things as indistinct articulation, faulty 
pronunciation, and holding a pen badly ; from it also may 
be inferred, that if first learning is exact, careful, and thorough, 
Buch will be the progress; while an opposite course will 
produce an opposite result, which will be very difficult to 
unlearn ; it indicates, too, that nothing should be taught or 
done at one period which is opposed to something else at a 
later one ; it suggests that to make early learning unpleasantly 
irksome is likely to excite aversion to it never to be removed ; 
and it shows that the younger the child the better should be 
the teacher. 

7. Silent influences. The educative process has an active 
and a passive phase. The active consists in the direction of 
the faculties by instruction, the presentation of motives to 
exertion, and the active exercise of tne faculties in consequence; 
the passive consists in the silent influence of the surroundings 
of the individual, and his almost unconscious imbibing from 
them tastes, habitudes, and conditions that have a large in- 
fluence on his modes of thought, feeling, and exertion, (a) 
That the surroundings of children have an educative force 
must be apparent to all who consider how impossible it is that 
they should get ideas, say of neatness or order, or tastes for 
them, or habits of like kind, but as they see them exemplified 
around them, (b) Some of the most important agencies in 
education are those which work thus silently and impercep- 
tibly. Such agencies act constantly. No doubt their in- 
fluence at any one moment is smaU, but in the aggregate 
it is mighty and irresistible, being in this respect like many 
physical agents. What it wants in present force it gains by 
unbroken continuity; making up in time what it loses in 
immediate power. The fact oi being silent forces acting 
unconsciously is an element of their strength. There is no 
thought of resistance, for there is no ^loiiwi^ssNiss^RjK^ <5?L 
aggression; hence they have aU t^eVt 07m^«^. Vj^^^'sss^ 
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which it must appear that it is a sad mistake— -whoever makes 
it — ^to measure education solely hj ascertainable results. A 
child^s education must not be estmiated as you do an apple 
tree, by what you can count, but rather as you do an oak, 
whose duration of hundreds of years, and fitness for valuable 
uses, are due to its slow, continuous, but almost imperceptible 
growth. 

III. Action from within. 1. Co-operation. Co-opera- 
tion is so necessary to the result sought by the educative 
process, that unless it is secured the result cannot be ob- 
tained. The child must early meet the fact that its own 
exertions are necessary. It must not be disguised from him, 
that only as he works can he succeed. He must be a willing 
co-worker with his teacher. This is essential, he must work 
willingly : to secure which is the special work of the teacher, 
A prime object, ever present to his mind, must be how to 
secure this willing co-operation ; and a test of his fitness is 
the degree in which he succeeds. Nor is he to attempt this 
object by removing difficulties from the path — a spice of 
difficulty is an incentive to exertion, easy work being dull 
work, — ^but by such aid as will enable the pupil to surmount 
these, and at the same time fit him to encounter and conquer 
others alone. A teacher^s skill is best manifested when he 
places his pupil's necessities in such a light as to excite a 
strong desire to have his wants supplied, and then shows 
him how by his own labour they may and must be supplied. 
Pleasure in his work, sympathy and encouragement in his 
difficulties, adaptation of work to his wants and ability, con- 
sciousness of progress, successful competition with difficulty, 
thoroughness as he proceeds, having nothing to unlearn, are 
the things which brace up a child's mind to voluntary and 
persevering labour. 

2. Law of exercise. The growth of human powers de- 
pends on exercise. Each faculty must be employed suitably 
and sufficiently in order to its, growth and vigour. This is 
true of the whole nature. The organs of the body are 
strengthened and perfected by use. Each organ must be 
employed if each is to be benefited. The same is true of 
the mental faculties. The senses must be exercised to give 
keenness of perception and habits of observation. The con- 
science must be employed if it is to discriminate quickly 
between the qualities of actions. Truthfulness is obtained 
by speaking and acting truthfully. Hence each faculty must 
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be exercised in its own sphere. No power is inunediately 
benefited by the exercise of another. A man, by cultivating 
his eye, does not thereby obtain a musical ear. It is true 
that the improvement of one organ imparts strength to the 
mind, and thus the other organs are benefited — e.^., a man 
who has thorough command of his eye will have greater 
power of attention, if he chooses to exert it through his ear ; 
out discrimination by the one sense does not necessarily pro- 
mote discrimination in another. Hence each must have its 
appropriate food and stimuli. To the eye must be presented 
colour, form, size, and distance ; to the ear, sounds-— musical 
and articulate ; to the touch, surface ; the voice must be 
strengthened by speech and song ; and so of the other 
powers. Exercise secures the growth and vigour of the 
laculties. Let suitable exercise be secured, and the faculty 
must grow. Physically, this is patent to observation, but it 
is not less true mentally. Strength of will, sound judgment, 
kindly affections, are as certain to grow, if employed on 

E roper objects, as are the muscles of the arm by lifting 
eavy weights. 

3. Law of repetition. Eepetition is necessary to join in 
indissoluble union ideas or thoughts which it ia desired to 
connect in the mind, also complicated movements, which are 
necessary to the easy and complete performance of any 
action. It is not sufi&cient to exercise a faculty or an organ 
when desirous to benefit it, or to make some acquisition, but 
it must be done at proper intervals, and its length must be 
regulated by the frequency with which the faculty may have 
been previously exercised. Repetition makes an action recur 
more readily. After a number of repetitions facility is gained, 
with power to sustain the action. Complicated actions are 
fixed Into mechanical coherence and certainty by the mere 
fact that they have been made to succeed each other a great 
number of tmies : repeating by rote, writing, and knitting, 
are instances in point. The amount of repetition needed 
depends on a variety of things — ^the quality of the individual 
mind, the degree of attention given to the act, the force 
thrown into its performance, — Whence the well-known fact of 
audible repetition promoting speedier acquisition, — and the 
age of the learner ; fewer repetitions, where the acquisition 
is mechanical, being required m youth than at a later period. 

4. Law of change. The continuous exercise of mind and 
body in childhood, after a sense of weariness is induced, 
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tends to enfeeble it : neither can bear a continual strain, and 
not suffer. Continuous exercise of one power is enfeebling 
to all, for while one is strained, the others remain inactive ; 
one wears out, the others rmt out Yet it should be remem- 
bered that relief should be sought, not in cessation of em- 
ployment, but in change. Our constitution indicates that 
we are to seek a healthy condition in the successive exercise 
of various powers, or in the putting f ortii of our strength on 
a variety of objects in succession. That restlessness and 
desire of change exhibited by children after a period of 
application, are simply manifestations of a law which has 
been ordained for the perfection of our being. A change of 
employment will be found an effectual remedy. 

6. Law of periodical auction. " This is a tendency to 
resume the same mode of action at stated times." " li we 
repeat any kind of mental effort every day at the same hour, 
we at last find ourselves entering upon it without premedi- 
tation, when the time approaches." Tlius, if school studies are 
arranged according to this law, and each taken up regularly 
in the same order, a natural aptitude is soon produced, which 
renders application more easy than by conducting the school 
as caprice may direct. 

CHAPTER II. 

THE SCHOOL AND ITS AIMS. 

1. Province of the School. 1. There is a strong tend- 
ency with many to take low views of thefunctions of the school, 
as if its place was merely to supply the arts of reading, writing, 
and computation. But the school has a higher ofi&ce than this. 
Its function is educative ; and it may not, without injury to 
the best interests of the pupils, ignore its position. " The 
best results of school work are not those which can be dis- 
played in an exhibition, or tabulated in a statistical return. It 
would be a great misfortune if teachers were to attach higher 
importance to what can be seen and handled than to those 
innuences on the understanding, and on the character of their 
pupils, which it will always be the first business of a good 
school to produce." 

2. But the relation of the educative process during child- 
hood and youth to that of maturer life, must be understood 
before we can fix the province of the school. On what the 
school can and ought to do, the teacher should be clear, as 
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no advantage can accrue from assigning to the school a 
higher function than it can justly claim, exacting from it 
results that it cannot yield, or fixing a standard that it 
cannot reach. It is not, then, too much to say that the in- 
fluences of home during and prior to the school period, and 
the influences of the world — ^its intercourse, employments, 
pleasures, trials, temptations, and disappointments — after the 
mdividual has come to the full possession of his faculties, do 
more in the formation of his character than is possible for 
the school. But, conceding this, it must be contended that 
the precise efEect of the influences he meets with in the world 
will depend on the preparation which his early training has 
given him to meet them, on the principles it has implanted, 
and on the habits it has formed. 

3. From this relation of childhood to riper years, we may 
easily determine the province of the school. The precise aim 
of all early education is to fit the individual to be a self- 
educator, to put him on the path of self -improvement, to 
stimulate him to seek the highest personal excellence, and to 
furnish him with such habits and principles as will aid him 
to avail himself to the utmost of his habits and experience. 
In this work home is the sphere where the feelings find their 
culture, where principles of conduct are implanted, and where 
the foundations of nabits are laid. School has to aid and 
strengthen this culture, but as its special work, it has to furnish 
those instruments of culture, that intellectual discipline, and 
those habits of strenuous labour, necessary to the pupiFs ad- 
vancement in intelligence, which will open to him higher 
sources of enjoyment than such as are merely animal, and 
which will fit him for a faithful and intelligent discharge of 
the duties which await him in the future. 

II. Sphere of School Education. To accomplish its 
function, school education must deal with the whole nature 
of the child. Whatever affects the formation of his charac- 
ter belongs to its sphere. Hence it must be physical and 
mental. 

1. Physical training and conditions have claims on the 
teacher because of the intimate union of the body and mind, 
and because of the extent in which mental progress de- 
pends on physical states and conditions. "The mind and 
body are like a coat and its lining ; if you ruffle the one, you 
ruffle the other." None of the operations of mind are carried 
on independently of the body ; nence a healthy condition of 
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the latter must be essential to vigorous exertion by the f onner ; 
to this add, as a further reason for attention to physical train- 
ing, the dependence of all parts of the body on the healthy 
discharge of their functions by all the other parts. Neglect 
of it — as in inattention to exercise, ventilation, temperature, 
and cleanliness — ^is a fruitful source of inertness, indulgence, 
obtuseness, temptation, and moral weakness. 

2. Mental training, in all its parts, belongs to the school. 

(a) Such qualities of mind as are indicated by the terms 
attention, application, diligence, industry, painstaking, perse- 
verance, courage, hardihood, self-reliance, and strength of 
purpose, are to be fostered in school. It is usual to speak of 
these as moral qualities ; but they are not necessarily such, 
being often connected with immoral pursuits. In fact, 
such qualities as these may be cultivated, and a character, 
having them for its basi§, formed, without any moral train- 
ing, properly so called, at all. Yet these qualities are essential 
elements of a useful character. Some of them, too, have this 
peculiarity, that while they are necessaiy to the success of 
other departments of education, they are themselves strength- 
ened by the exercises of those departments ; e. g.j application 
is necessary to acquiring a lesson, but the act of learning 
strengthens the power of application. 

(6) .Esthetic culture should form an element in school 
work. Direct culture should be provided in drawing, singing, 

Eoetiy, and object lessons, because of its influence on the 
appiness of the child, and indirectly on its moral and intel- 
lectual condition. Indirectly, the surroundings of the child 
in the school-room and play-ground will have an influence. 
Children draw much of their enjoyment from externals; 
theirs, to a great extent, is a sensuous, not a reflective life, 
and most of their pleasures, except such as are merely animal, 
spring from the activity of the senses. The feeling of beauty, 
too, is easily excited in children : many things that have lost 
their attractions to older persons have a pleasure-giving charm 
to them, because their imagination is more easily stimulated, 
and therefore sees a beauty that has departed from maturer 
eyes. On such grounds as these is attention claimed for 
surroundings, for the prevention of litter, and the removal 
of broken slates, torn books, and for keeping the furniture 
in decent condition. 

(c) Moral training is an indispensable part of mental cul- 
ture : much neglected though it is, because its results cannot 
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be measured but indirectly, it must be insisted on as having 
paramount claims on the teacher. 1) One reason for attending 
to it is its importance to the happiness of the children them- 
selves, joined with the fact that they are, for so large a por- 
tion of their time, under the teacher's care. 2) Another, that 
it is necessary to the well-being of society. Other education 
simply increases the capacity for evil. One with such quali- 
ties of mind as those noted under (a), having also strength 
of body and acuteness of intellect, would be dangerous to 
society, had his moral training been neglected. Much has 
been said in modem times on the connection between igno- 
rance and crime. Many seem to think that a higher morality 
in a community depends on the diffusion of the elements of 
learning therein. That there is no necessary connection has 
been abundantly verified in all ages. In fact, it is difficult to 
conceive that there should be any necessary connection be- 
tween skill in certain arts — as reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, the ordinary work of the elementary schools — and true 
morality. " Instruction by itself is an instrument of which 
either a good or bad use might be made. That which is learned 
in elementary schools, and which consists in knowing how to 
read, write, and cipher, cannot exercise much influence on 
morals. In fact, we should be puzzled to understand how it 
would be possible to give a man regular habits and just moral 
sentiments, by merely teaching him to perform certain opera- 
tions almost mechanical, such as reading and writing are. 
We can much easier imagine that even a superior kind of 
instruction, when purely intellectual, is likely to cause a mul- 
titude of social wants to spring up, which, if they are not 
satisfied, often incite to crime ; for mstruction multiplies the 
social relations ; it is the soul of commerce and industry ; it 
also creates among individuals a thousand opportunities of 
fraud or bad faith, which do not often exist among a rude or 
ignorant population. We will admit that the cultivation of 
the intellect alone has some effect, in so far as it tends to 
make immediate impulse yield to reason, and tends also to 
form some habits of order and industry. But it is at least 
insufficient." 3) A third reason is in the relation of moral to 
intellectual culture. Moral training promotes intellectual 
advancement. This it does by giving a high and sustained 
energy, such as a sense of duty and moral principle can alone 
supply, by removing hindrances to progress, and by the ques- 
tions which it offers for examination and careful judgment. 
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What obstacles to progress are indolence, stubbornness, pride, 
conceit, unfaithfulness, and other faults in child character, 
with which few but teachers are acquainted I Let these be 
removed, or their influence materially lessened by judicious 
training, and how much would be gained at once on the side 
of the intellect ! Again, moral questions, especially of that 
practical character which occurs m schools, at all times fur- 
nish matter requiring a vigorous exertion of the intellect. 
Such questions are usually interesting and exciting ; there is 
something in them which touches a chord in every heart ; and 
they often present facts, motives, and reasons which are found 
to draw out the utmost efforts of those to whom they are pre- 
sented. What a wonderful influence the Bible has had in 
improving the intellect of those nations where it has had free 
circulation, and how much of this is due to the moral ques- 
tions it presents, who can decide ? The school supplies, in 
its society and engagements, the conditions for moral train- 
ing. It is a little world in itself, in which opportunities are 
continually arising for practical lessons in forbearance, kind- 
ness, respect for the feelings and rights of others, truthful- 
ness, reverence for sacred tMngs, and acting continually from 
a sense of duty. 

(d) Intellectual culture forms an important part of school 
work. Such culture implies that the learner acquires power 
tb read, write, and calculate, as these are essential to the pro- 
cess of self-education ; but he who is content with so much, 
and aims not at a higher discipline, has formed a mistaken 
estimate of the work of the school, and even of what is the 
best guarantee for rapid progress in that which is mechanical. 
The higher the intelligence, the more rapid and complete is 
the progress in acquiring the elementary arts. The aim in 
intellectual culture should be through the ordinary subjects 
to discipline the mind, so that the pupil may have those in- 
tellectual qualities which will fit him to improve himself in 
his future life. In other words, there should be attempted, 
as far as circumstances will allow, to secure to every pupil, 
ere his leaving school, the disposition to employ his intellect, 
keenness of perception, vivid imagination, strength and re- 
tentiveness of memory, sound judgment, and the habit of 
reasoning justly. 

III. Special Feature of School Work. The peculiarity 
of school education is, that the plans of the teacher are not 
to be framed in reference to individual necessities. This is 
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impossible, and would be beside the purpose of the schooL 
It has common objects and pursuits, and the plans of the 
teacher must be considered in reference to their influence on 
the mass, rather than on individuals. The true view is, that 
individual cases shall be used for the general good. The 
peculiar feature of a school being that of acting on numbers 
at once, the teacher would waste both time and power if he 
attempt to deal with individuals alone. He must often work 
on individuals through the mass, and he must influence the 
mass by his treatment of individual cases ; e. ^., in teaching 
a class he should remember that, in addressing an individual, 
he is to instruct the class through him, hence he must be on 
the alert to fix the attention of all on what he is saying to 
one. So, in getting diligence and earnestness, he must devise 
his measures so as to get a community of sentiment and con- 
viction in their favour. So, when dealing with faults, not 
merely must he attempt their correction in the individual, but 
his measures must be wisely adapted to influence the mass 
in relation to such faults. " It is the true policy of the 
teacher," says Abbott, " not to waste his time and strength 
in contending against such accidental instances of transgres- 
sion as may chance to fall under his notice, but to take an 
enlarged and extended view of the whole ground, endeavour- 
ing to remove whole classes of faults, to elevate and improve 
multitudes together." 

CHAPTER III. 

INTELLECTUAL CULTURE. -4^ 

Not intending any such treatment of the faculties of the 
mind in the order of their development, and their relations, 
as belongs to psychology, it will serve the purpose in view 
if attention is durected to what may be termed the periods 
of development, of acquisition, and of thought, as the three 
great divisions in the order of succession on the side of the 
intellect. 

I. Period of Development. As the first period of life is 
marked by the activity of the senses, intellectual culture has 
its first stage in connection with them. There is a progressive 
development of the mind in which these are the instruments 
employed — a development which not only brings into play 
certain faculties whose sphere lies altogether within their 
domain, but which brings into rudimentary exercise other and 
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higher powers. Each step in the development brings out a 
higher faculty than the preceding, such development being 
possible only from what nas preceded. 

1. Perception. The lowest exercise of the mind — ^though 
not therefore of little importance — ^is that by which it be- 
comes acquainted with external things, so as to distinguish 
their qualities, and mark ofE one object from another. This 
is perception. It is a growth in which there are two stages. 
(a) First the mind gives its attention to the impressions made 
on the nerves of sense by external things. Distinguishing 
these constitutes sensation. Acute discernment of impressions 
on the senses may depend partly on the native quality of the 
organ ; but it depends chiefly on the degree of attention they 
receive, as those who are accustomed to attend to certain 
impressions become more alive to them, while it is a well- 
known fact, that when the mind is absorbed in any pursuit, 
things which would at other times pain, are unnoticed, (b) 
Succeeding the sensational stage, is that in which the mind 
is occupied with the object that produces the impression. 
Here the sensation only answers the purpose of directing 
attention to the object, itself being lost in the contemplation 
of its qualities. This is perception proper, in which the mind 
looks ofE from its own consciousness, to note those qualities 
in objects which had excited its sensations. The culture of 
the intelligence, then, begins in directing the senses to the 
qualities of external objects. The eye has to note colour, 
size, form, distance ; the ear, sounds — articulate, musical ; the 
fingers, surface, and so on. As this culture proceeds, experi- 
ment is required to bring out qualities which would otherwise 
escape observation. 

2. Ideas, The next step which the mind takes is to fix its 
attention particularly on some of the qualities of an object, 
and combine them into a mental unity, termed an idea, which 
may henceforth serve as the representative of the object, and 
ks such be recalled to the mind when that is no longer present. 
The association of this idea with a word may fix it more com- 
pletely in the mind, and better enable it to recall it, but is 
not absolutely necessary to either result. The full process 
in this act of the mind is marked by the following steps : — 
An object is observed with close, earnest, and interested at- 
tention ; the mind then singles out particular features or pro- 
perties, to which it directs its attention still more earnestly ; 
these it unites as belonging to one object, and by that act fixes 
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them in the mind, in doing which it may have combined the 
action of several senses ; this nnity, or idea, becomes the 
representative of the object, and may be vividly recalled when 
it is absent ; and in many cases, though not uniformly so, it 
becomes associated with a name, which at once serves to de- 
signate the object, and to recall the idea. The process now 
described is one of analysis and of synthesis. Analysis even 
in this, one of the earliest efEorts of the mind, preceding 
synthesis. That this view is correct is strengthened by the 
following facts. Ideas are often vague and indistinct, and 
become accurate and truthful representatives of things only 
as familiarity increases, and observation becomes more minute 
and accurate. And of two persons observing the same thing, 
neither will carry away precisely the same idea as the other, 
either because one has given attention to more points, or be- 
cause each has referred the object to a different type, and thus 
has taken qualities which the other did not need. How dif- 
ferent, for instance, the ideas of the sea formed by a child, a 
poet, a painter, and a sailor I 

3. Sense of resemblance and of relation. The power to 
form ideas, and to hold them before the mind, prepares it to 
identify like qualities amongst external things. Some object 
now under inspection by the senses suggests the idea of some 
other object, dissimilar in many points, but having like quali- 
ties with this ; this is succeeded by a flash of identification, 
and a feeling of pleasant surprise in finding, under another 
form, that which was already familiar. The same power of 
holding ideas before the mind helps it to observe the relations 
which are found among the objects around. Thus the rela- 
tions of number and of space enter the mind, the relations 
among the simpler geometrical forms, and at length the 
identification of these in common objects. Such exercises 
of the intelligence are but rudimentary operations of the 
higher faculties of the mind, and during the period of de- 
velopment arc but indications of the insufficiency of what 
lies on the surface to satisfy its cravings, and of the coming 
of a period when it will penetrate the phenomena to discover 
the laws which lie beneath. The opportunities which present 
themselves in the early period of life, during other lessons, to 
bring these embryo faculties into play, will stimulate a keener 
observation, and, as language grows and more is attempted, 
will prepare for the higher exercise of the understanding 
when the time comes. The means are in tracing a common 

c 
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quality, as elasticity, in a variety of objects ; the relations of 
number, as far as these may be presented in the concrete ; and 
the discovery of such forms as the circle, sphere, cube, cylin- 
der, cone, and prism, in common objects. 

II. Period op Acquisition. The second great period in 
child-life is marked by a marveUous growth of language, by 
activity of the senses, and by the power of memory. During 
the period of development the chiM grows in power of utter- 
ance, and in knowledge of words, and has been aided by 
these in those rudimentary exercises of mind above indicated ; 
but a time comes when this process is much expedited, and 
the child goes on adding words and forms of speech to its 
previoas accumulations, without at all, in many cases, realiz- 
mg their significance and power. And not only words, but 
facts, the import of which cannot be understood, are added 
to the mental stores. 

1. Verbal acquisitions. Verbal acquisitions include much 
that is merely mechanical, — as in articulation and flow of 
utterance, or fluency, — ^but also others that imply a mental 
element — ^that of memory, (a) Good articulation implies 
the possession of an ear for articulate sounds, a power to re- 
tain trains of sounds, and flexibility of the organs of utter- 
ance. Where these are natural gifts, the growth is rapid ; 
yet much may be done where the innate aptness is small. 
For instance, the power to discriminate articulate sounds, and 
the retention of trains of sounds, may be strengthened by at- 
tention, quiet, and practice ; and distinctness of utterance may 
be promoted by throwing more force into it. (h) Fluency 
is a mysterious acquirement, whether regard is given to the 
stock of words, their coming at command, or their uninter- 
rupted flow. The ultimate explanation of these facts lies 
probably in physiological conditions ; but yet much depends 
on the will, the attention, the energy thrown into the work, 
the recovery of trains of utterance, and repetition, (c) The 
acquisition of the power to read, or to commit to memory by 
reading, involves other elements. In the former case there 
are the three stages of learning, fluency, and intelligence. 
1) There is first the recognition by the eye of the arbitrary 
signs of language — ^words, which depends on its power to 
seize and keep the points of difference between them and 
others ; — more than this is not required, unless the words have 
to be written from memory. 2) Next comes the associa- 
tion of the sound with the sign ; to do which it is necessary 
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to fix the eye on the latter during the utterance of the former. 
When the utterance is aloud, the agglutination is sooner 
efEected ; but it will go on with a whispered utterance, and 
even with an ideal one. Hence the importance of children 
following with their eye, and giving their attention during 
the reading of their teacher and others. 3) Fluent read- 
ing implies recognition by the eye, the remembrance of 
sounds, and the utterance of the words in a continued flow — 
this implying considerable power over the organ of speech. 
The concfitions necessary to this attainment are will, pleasure 
in the exercise, energy, attention, repetition, and varied prac- 
tice. 4) Reading witii intelligence, while embodying a higher 
element, requires the mechanical one of cadence or accent. 
<rhis is a quality depending on new conditions of voice and 
ear. The action of tne voice is not the same as for articulate 
sounds, and the quality of ear is distinct both from the musi- 
cal and articulate. The acquisition goes on best where the 
learner has good models ; hence the teacher should cultivate 
the power in himself, and often exhibit it for imitation by 
his pupils. 

2. Ideas in connection with language. The employment 
of the senses in the first stages of school processes proceeds 
on the principle that ideas are to be given before words, and 
things examined and processes acquired before rules or defi- 
nitions are given, or principles enunciated or established. 
This is a very important principle, but not to be strained too 
far. For as a matter of fact, children acquire many things 
— ^words especially — to which they can attach no significance. 
And this cannot be prevented, nor is it desirable that it 
should. Childhood is a gathering and storing time, in which 
things are laid up for future use. In fact, some intellectual ope- 
rations require, as an essential condition, that there should be 
a store of things in the mind, whose significance could not 
be understood before. Language, as the storehouse of all 
human thought and progress, thus exists, and its acquisition 
is to be promoted, although it is impossible that what it 
records can be spread out before the mind previous thereto. 
But these stores are not, as they accumulate, to be unem- 
ployed. In fact, they furnish the means for a higher culture 
of perception, conception, and sense of relation, than was 
heretofore possible, and these prepare the way for the ima- 
ginative faculty, and all for the thinking processes of the 
future. ' 
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(a) Perception, Words may be often turned to practi- 
cal account for the improvement of the power of observa- 
tion. Object lessons, judiciously given, will often bring 
out from the learner descriptive words whose significance 
he has not acquired, — ^the object being present, the qua- 
lity which it represents is pointed out, and thus the word 
becomes a power to discern the quality in other things. 
Nay, sometimes, where the objects are not accessible at the 
time, a word may be elicited, or even given, and the object 
named in which the quality is found, the pupil being di • 
rected to discover the quality when next he sees the object. 
Words thus become, as it were, " antennae to the mind," — 
means of discovering qualities which, without their aid, 
would pass unobserved. # 

(h) Ideas, When children possess language and ideas, 
the means exist for a wider cultivation of the idea-forming 
faculty. Such cultivation may embrace single objects as 
represented by words, or scenes as presented in description. 
1) In building up ideas in the mind, which a word already 
known is to recall, if the object can be presented for exami- 
nation, that will be the best way by which to connect a clear 
idea with the word. 2) But in many cases the object 
cannot be presented, and then the word can become signifi- 
cant only by description. In this case the process of con- 
structing the idea is not very dissimilar from the other; the 
difference is, in the one case the mind works with impressions 
made on the senses by the objects themselves, but in the 
other with ideas recalled by words. Of course, in this case 
the ideas must be familiar. Let a description of an unknown 
object be before the mind, the only possible way of forming 
an idea of this, at all resembling the reality, is for each part 
of the description to recall some familiar idea, which the 
mind takes and combines so as to bring out the idea of the 
new object. Let a botanist, for example, have before him a 
description of a newly discovered plant ; his idea of it will 
be fairly accurate, because each part of the dlescription pre- 
sents him with a familiar idea, and all that he has to do is to 
construct the new conception out of the familiar elements. 
A person unacquainted with plants would find this impossible. 
3) Whether single objects or scenes have to be conceived 
from descriDtion. the best way is to refer the learners to 
some type — or by the mode of presenting the matter, enable 
•them to form a type in the mind — ^which, by stripping and 
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enlarging, will enable them to place distinctly in their minds 
the new idea it is desired they should form. From all this 
it appears that the method, ^^ picturing out,^' is essential when 
dealing with descriptive words. 

(c) Sense of relation. Language, giving the power of 
holding ideas more distinctly before the mind, increases the 
power of the child to recognize similarity and relations, and 
to discern analogies ; hence, long before there can be that 
use of language which belongs to the understanding proper, 
it may be made to yield what will enrich the mind and aid 
its progress to that higher state for which all preceding states 
are preparing it. Opportimities for this culture may be 
found in moral lessons where the fable and the proverb are 
the means employed ; in religious instruction, by employing 
the emblem and the parable ; in lessons in natural history 
where such points are brought out as the industry of the bee, 
the prudence of the ant, and the sagacity of the dog; in 
dealing with words having a twofold signification — a literal 
and figurative ; and so on. 

(d) The imagincUion. The imagination is that faculty 
which, out of materials already possessed, constructs new 
images or scenes which have nothing exactly equivalent to 
them in the external world. That on which it works is supplied 
by observation ; for however different the result may be from 
every actual existence, yet each separate element has its 
counterpart in the|[outer world. Language, recording facts 
and storing materials for future use, renders material aid to 
this faculty — a faculty which, if properly cultivated, brings 
large accessions of wealth and pleasure to the mind. Culture 
may be supplied to it in school by graphic descriptions of 
far-off lands, by vivid delineations of scenes from life, by 
pictures of the homes and habits of the people of other lands 
or times, and by descriptive reading both of prose and poetry. 

The success of such culture will depend on the ideas being 
familiar, on the prominent features being given rather than 
minute details, and on occasional ellipses for the pupils to 
supply what they can. 

3. Memory, All manifestations of mind on the side of the 
intellect, from the first dawn of intelligence, imply a power 
to retain the materials of that intelligence. This power is 
memory, the qualities of which, when good, are accuracy in 
acquiring, faithfulness and readiness in re^Tod\3fi\^%.; «s^^ 
tenacity in retaining what it has m cYiw:^'^. "YX^ssfe Q^^>^ij^^^ 
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depend on the native quality of the mind, on the closeness of 
attention when making an acquisition, on the clearness and 
force with which things are discerned, on the time spent in 
the acquisition, and on the frequency with which the mind 
passes in minute review what it has acquired. The memory 
works according to fixed laws, termed laws of association. 
Associations are various, — sometimes accidental, sometimes 
voluntary, sometimes determined by the relations of the 
things themselves, sometimes by their accidental proximity, 
and sometimes by the habits of the individual mind ; but all 
are reducible to two classes, contiguity and similarity. All 
things occurring together or in close succession, and including 
contrast, cause and effect, unbroken sequence, interest with 
which regarded, and associations of place are included in the 
former; the tendency of present mental states to suggest 
others resembling them, existing among previous acquisitions, 
is what is meant by the latter. 

The culture of memory requires attention to the following 
points :— exercise and trust it ; secure attention and interest 
when making an acquisition ; let the things learnt enter the 
intelligence with clearness and force ; give sufficient time to 
the acquisition — cram is never permanent; secure frequent 
opportunities of review; produce often, in writing, both 
literally and a free but full rendering of the matter. In 
new subjects, inlay well the elementary portions; avoid 
fostering a merely verbal memory. As the tune approaches, 
make the memory the servant of the understanding. 

III. Period of Thought, or Intellectual Operations. 
The work that has hitherto been performed is but preparatory 
to a higher discipline — ^a discipline which, tnrough the 
operations of the mind on what it has in store, fixes in a 
definite form, for definite use, the elements of knowledge, 
which gives power of connected thought, and which aims to 
produce clear-headedness. These higher operations are 
those of the understanding and reason, — ^the former dealing 
with concepts, terms, and propositions ; the latter with the 
processes employed for the discovery of truth. 

1. The wnderstandiTig. This is the faculty whose office is 
to bind together in thought all like things, to create language 
to embody the result of this process, and to employ it for the 
purpose of setting forth the relations amongst these results. 

(a) Concepts. A concept is a mental unity in which there 
is held together a number of particulars or marks, found in a 
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variety of objects, which, resembling each other in these par- 
ticulars, differ in others. In forming them the mind selects 
out of its stores those ideas which have certain resemblances ; 
it fixes its attention on these to the neglect of the differences, 
and forms them into a unity in thought, a notion which shall 
henceforth stand as the representative, not of any individual 
thing like an idea, but of everything that possesses these 
points of resemblance, and so ftu* only as it possesses them. 
Hence a concept, or notion, exists only in thought, and there 
is not anything which is its exact antitype in nature. But 
not only is a concept a mental unity holding in it several 
particulars ; it may consist of one mark only, gathered from a 
number of individual objects : in this case it is often termed 
an abstract idea. In forming concepts, the nnnd performs 
at least three operations, comparison, abstraction, and gene> 
ralization. 

1) Comparison. This is the act of placing two or more 
things together for the purpose of markingtheir resemblances. 
It implies diversity and contrast in the objects, for the identi- 
fication of perfectly similar objects is an intuition. In some 
of the preceding stages this operation has been implied, — 
wherever, in fact, the identification of resemblance has taken 
place. But for the purposes of the higher culture it must be 
a voluntary and properly directed act. Its field lies in a pro- 
gressive series ; in the likeness of wholes to wholes, in the 
discernment of a common quality amongst diverse objects, in 
the identification of geometrical forms in common objects, 
in the discernment of analogies and of ratio, and of the rela- 
tions of cause and effect. 

2) Abstraction is the power of singling out a part or a 
quality of a thing, and making it the object of attention. 
Thus, in forming a concept, the several common marks are 
drawn off and held apart for comparison ; in which process 
there are these four distinct acts : — ^there is a perception of differ- 
ence among the qualities in the concrete mdividual ; there is 
an act of analysis setting apart one or more qualities for 
attention; there is an act of comparison, in which identity 
with qualities in other things is established ; and there is a 
niental result — a unity in thought. 

3) Generalization is the complement of this process. 
It consists in bringing into a class all the objects to which 
this unity in thought may be equally applied, and in con- 
necting the notion or ccmcept with a term that shall hence- 
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forth designate each object of the class exactly in the same 
sense. The things compared, however diverse, are held 
together by the identifying principle, and the common name 
or term. 

(b) Terms. In the progress of child-mind, terms are 
often acquired before the concepts for which they stand. If 
the term is one that applies to a number of concrete things, 
the process is often thus : — ^the term falls on the ear, and is 
known as a sound; then as the name of an individual thing; 
then as applicable to other things in a common sense, the 
meaning attached to it becoming enlarged or limited as ex- 
perience grows. Moral terms are learnt much in the same 
way, only that their import becomes dimly apparent from the 
occasions when used. Still many terms are held by children 
without their concepts, and in those cases where a meaning 
is attached, it is loose and indefinite. Means, then, have to 
be taken by which terms may become significant and definite. 
The processes by which they do so are those already spoken 
of, — comparison, abstraction, and generalization ; but there 
are two devices by which this process may be expedited : 
they are division and definition ; a twofold operation growing 
out of the twofold power of a general term, in conducting 
which the teacher must reverse the ordinary process, and 
divide before he defines. 

1) Division is the separation of a whole (genus) into its 
parts (species). A concept, as represented by a general term, 
contains under it subordinate notions or concepts, which are 
called its parts ; e. g., the concept represented by the term 
animal has under it the subordinate concepts represented by 
the terms man, brute. The higher concept is a genus, the 
inferior ones species. When the parts or species are enume- 
rated, there is the process termed division. In other words, 
division gives the classes and sub-classes included imder a 
general term. It is effected by the aid of the specific differ- 
ences. When employed by the teacher, it is that the pupil 
may gather out clearly what is comprehended under a general 
term, of which he has to learn not only what it denotes, but 
in what sense it is applied. Division is, therefore, for the 
learner what the exammation of the things was to the first 
framer of the concept ; and it enables the teacher to place 
out, as each sub-class comes into view, what is possessed in 
common with preceding classes, and what is pecidiar to itself, 
thus defining each term as it occurs. 
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2) Definition declares, therefore, the precise meaning of a 
^ord. It sets forth the notion under the term so distinctly, 
that there may be no ambiguity in its use. A definition sets 
forth the general nature, or those attributes which are com- 
mon, and it sets forth the distinguishing quality ; in other . 
words, it sets forth in what a term agrees with other terms, 
and in what it differs from them. The law is, to give the 
proximate genus and the peculiar difference ; the proximate 
genus because it includes the rest, e. ^., wine is a juice, not 
wine is a liquid. From this it follows that a definition is not 
at its right time unless the materials from which it may be ' 
formed are in the mind. 

(c) Propositions, A proposition declares the relation be- 
tween two concepts or terms. This relation is discerned and 
decided on by the judgment, the cultivation of which, and 
of the power of inference and of formal reasoning, is the 
point for which all preceding culture has been preparing. 
The means are at hand in the matter of reading lessons, in 
grammar, in composition, in arithmetic, and in oral lessons 
with these as specific aims. 

2. The reason. All educational processes, on the side of 
the intellect, aim to bring the mind into that condition in 
which the knowledge or discovery of truth becomes its 
prime object ; to put it in posses'sion of the modes by which 
truth is attained — induction with its associated operations, 
and reflection ; and to give it the power of continuing these 
operations — operations involving connected and often long- 
continued thought. 

3. There are a higher and a lower exercise of the under- 
standing and reason. The higher exercise belongs to the 
gifted and mature mind, and consists in working on thmgs, 
enlarging the boundaries of science, and preparing treasures 
of truth for the use of others. The lower exercise belongs 
to the many, and consists in mastering, through language 
and other aids, what others have done ; e. g.^ few — ^now and 
then one, far apart — can be original mathematicians, but 
many can acquire what these have created. One here and 
there might think out a proposition in geometry, where a 
thousand could go through the train of thought when laid 
before them. Hence the folly of conceit in such, who, 
whatever their learning, have but made themselves masters 
of what others have thought. 

The work of the school is to use what is s& «* ^\^^vs?^'^ '^ 
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the mind. Only a very minute portion of achieved results 
can be mastered by lads who remain even to the latest point 
of school life ; but something may be done to give their minds 
that tone which right methods and subjects of study impart. 
The power to apprehend distinctly, to retain and convey 
clearly, to weigh carefully, to examine well before coming 
to a conclusion, to trace principles in instances, and to love 
truth for its own sake, are objects which should never be 
absent from the teacher's mind. His means must be found 
in the common school work. 

CHAPTER IV. 

MORAL INTELLIGENCE. 

The highest aim of a teacher is to implant religious and 
moral principles in the mind of his charge ; principles not 
merely as matters of sentiment or points of speculation, but 
with a controlling efficacy in the heart and life. One of the 
means is the cultivation of the moral intelligence ; — one of 
the means, but not the only one ; for there may be the know- 
ledge of duty, without the will to do it. 

I. Twofold Elements of Moral Intelligence. To the 
implanting of moral principles in the mind there are required 
two things : first, to give clear conceptions of relations and 
duties, and of the motives by which conduct should be regu- 
lated ; second, to cultivate the moral judgment. These are 
essential parts of one process ; they are to be accomplished 
together, they are to go hand in hand in every moral lesson. 
The instruction is imperfect if it does not embrace clear con- 
ceptions of truth, and recognition of its claims by the con- 
science. The intellect is to be informed, that the conscience 
may be guided. Moral truth is to be lodged in the memory, 
that the conscience may give no uncertain sound in its de- 
cisions. Moral instruction is imperfect which does not secure 
the application by the conscience to personal duty. 

II. Means of Moral and Religious Instruction. Inci- 
dent and example form the mode of moral instruction at 
school. It were worse than useless to present such truth 
abstractly. The condition of their intelligence, and the nature 
of the truth, make it to children, then, merely a form of words. 
Of such things as integrity, candour, and kindness, a child 
can form no conception, except when presented to him as 
acts. Nor can his moral judgment be exercised unless cir- 
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cumstances within the sphere of his experience, and con- 
ceivable by his imagination, are presented to him. The power 
to apply truth to his own circmnstances, and to deduce rules 
for his own guidance, also depends on his realization of it in 
actual conduct. 

t. Incidental lessons. Occasions for this cultivation are 
continually offering themselves. When a child is realizing 
the natural consequences of its actions, a favourable oppor- 
tunity exists for pointing out the connection between them. 
This done judiciously, the conception is likely to be clear, the 
impression permanent, and a rule for future guidance formed. 
Instances of conduct observed by the childten may also be 
turned to good account,— only, in cases of wrong-doing they 
must be treated without personal reference, or the heart of 
the ofifender may be closed, and the sympathy of all turned 
in his favour. In all instances of conduct, care must be 
taken to bring them vividly before the children, who must 
be encouraged to form and pronounce moral decisions upon 
them, the teacher guiding them by bringing out clearly the 
essential points, and supplying them with analogous cases. 

2. Formal moral lessons. Incidental occasions do not 
supply all that is necessary for the cultivation of moral 
intelligence ; there must be systematic instruction : the inci- 
dental is too desultory to give the highest culture to the 
moral sense. The culture of this faculty requires to be as 
systematic as that of any other. Discrimination and vigour 
can be secured only by periodical systematic culture. Nor 
is the necessity met by such moral instruction as crops up 
in Bible lessons. No doubt these lessons could be so orderea 
as to be chiefly of a moral kind, but that would be to pro- 
mote one thing at the expense of another. Religious teaching 
has in charge not only moral culture, but the inculcation of 
religious truth and duty. To the Bible the teacher will go 
for examples, for the precept which embodies a principle or 
duty, and for the highest sanctions of moral duty. 

3. Kind of examples. The sort of example on which the 
moral judgment m to be exercised, and from which moral 
principles are to be educed, is a matter of great moment. 
To the use of evil examples there are serious objections. 
The proneness to evil, which is a feature of human nature, 
makes it hazardous to describe forms of vice. The love of 
novelty, or the tendency to imitation, may lead t\:iSi ^^S^^^cl 
to copy that which was intended ioi ai-^aroMi^, Tw^^'^^^^ 
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of first impressions would suggest that good, not evil — bright, 
not wrong — ^truth, not error, should be first held up to view. 
Descriptions of evil tend to make the mind familiar with it, 
which cannot but lower its tone. The delineation, too, may 
remain as a picture in the mind, and may become a source 
of temptation when the lesson that was deduced is forgotten 
or powerless. Such delineations, too, may harm by placing 
ideas in the mind which but for them had found no admission 
there. Good examples, then, are to be preferred as the 
medium of moral teaching, not only because of the evils 
incident to the opposite course, but really as being the only 
effective way of forming the moral intelligence. Ideas of 
evil, and warnings from it, no more secure a knowledge of 
moral truth, or preserve from the commission of wrong, than 
acquaintance with error gives a knowledge of truth. As the 
best safeguard from error is truth, so thfe best way to pre- 
serve the mind from impurity is to fill it with ideas of 
" whatevdl^Js pure, lovely, and of good report." The examples 
ought to Be within the sphere of child- experience, otherwise 
it will be impossible for their imagination to realize the cir- 
cumstances, and the lesson will be lost ; or, worse, the child 
will be stimulated to use forms of expression which to him 
have no vital force, with the certain effect of being hardened 
against their influence at a future time. Nor will he lose 
eventually by being restricted to the present ; for if the mind 
in early life gains the habit of right thought and feeling, 
there is warrant in the fact that it will continue so under 
the circumstances of later life. To think of duty now, is 
the surest guarantee that duty will be the pole-star of the 
future. 

III. Importance of Action. The only moral culture 
worthy of the name is that which leads the children to act. 
Moral instruction is necessary, of course, as a child must be 
taught what is right in order to practise it ; but it is not 
sufficient, no more than is the theory of music to make a 
man a musician, or a knowledge of perspective and of lights 
and shades to make a man a painter. Between the know- 
ledge of what is right, and the doing what is right, there are 
two stages — feeling and volition. We must know, feel, and 
will. Action is the only real educator in morals. Thus 
Mr. Stow, — " The way to do a thing is just to do it." 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE FEELINGS. 

The feelings form one of the great divisions of mental 

Phenomena; they are not to be marked out by definition 
rom other departments, but the distinction between them is 
clear to every one that has ever felt hunger, had gratifica- 
tion in eating, looked with pleasure on a sunlit landscape, or 
been excited to indignation by an act of cruelty. The feel- 
ings are motives to action, they are the seat of the disposi- 
tion, and they are intimately connected with temper. Moral 
life, too, consists in right action proceeding from right feel- 
ing. These things show that they furnish not unimportant 
elements to the character ; their laws, therefore, require to 
be studied by teachers. 

t I. Laws of Feeling. 1. Feeling is excited by the pre- 
sence of its object in fact or idea ; e. g., a case of distress 
actually witnessed would excite compassion, and the same 
result would follow from a picture of distress being present 
to the imagination. 2. One feeling often introduces another ; 
thus, pity for suffering may introduce indignation against 
him who produces it. 3. One feeling may exclude another 
by prior occupation, because stronger in character than the 
one which seeks admission. 4. The habitual practice of the 
action which is the proper expression of a feeling may pro- 
duce the feeling; e.g,, acts of courtesy often performed 
may at length excite the feelings from which such acts 
should spring. 6. These are the laws of simple feeling, 
but the growth of a right disposition depends on a higher • 
law than the mere excitement of feeling. Feeling does not 
exist for its own sake merely ; it is a stimulus, a means to 
an end, and it is as this is attained, or repressed in obedience 
to a higher feeling, that its great purpose in the human 
economy is achieved. 

The great law of feeling regarded as a motive power, and 
in the result — disposition — is action. It is as a feeling does 
or does not uniformly find its issue in action, that its power 
over the mind and in forming the disposition depends. A 
feeling frequently experienced, which does not issue in 
action, is a mere sentiment ; and it is an every-day observa- 
tion that all feeling, if action does not follow tSaa ^'^'sas5^*^ss%^ 
tends to become mere BentimeTit., — ^i. e., \.q Vw^^Si ^'^ ^'^s^^t 
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over the condnct. So of dispodtioii ; this depends on the 
uniformity with which paiticolar telrngs have swayed the 
condnct ; e. ^., any one who habitually acts out benevolent 
feeling obtains a benevolent disposition. It is true also of 
temper, or the power which the mind has to resist certain 
feelings and to control their expression. By steadily refrain- 
ing from the action to which a certain feeling tends, power 
is at length obtained over its manifestation, and so the feel- 
ing comes to lose its power to stir the mind. On this law 
of action, too, depends the hold which moral principles take 
of the mind. It is by acting out right feelings that a dear 
conception is gained of moral obligation, and that moral 
principles become a motive power in the heart and life. 
" He that doeth His will shall Know of the doctrine.** 

II. Scope in School Education. 1. The teacher's suc- 
cess in the formation of character will depend on his reali- 
zation of the value of action over precept It must be his 
aim to give principles planted in the intellect vital force ; 
and this can oe done only by finding opportunities for them 
to be acted out. As far as it is the teacher's work at all, it 
is his work to find means to strengthen or weaken the force 
of particular feelings over the mind and conduct. This 
must regulate his intercourse with his pupils, and their inter- 
course with each other. It must give the tone to his moral 
instruction ; it must guide his <&cipline ; it must be the 
key to all he does. When a feeling is one which it is 
desired to give permanent influence over the mind, occasions 
should be turned to account, and, if possible, should be 
made ; when it is one that would be pernicious, the means 
of carrying it out should be removed, or an attempt should 
be made to occupy the mind with another feeling, or, if 
possible, to awaken a higher feeling. 

2. A right appreciation of this subject will make the 
teacher careful how far he excites f eelmg by appealing to 
the imagination. It is legitimate in some cases — in fact, 
desirable — ^to do so, but it must be done with caution. That 
which is brought into view must be within children's sphere. 
It must be possible for them to carry it out. It should be 
accompanied by earnest recommendation to find the means 
of action, and appeals should be made to the conscience as 
to their doing so ; such appeals to be received in silence, 
as no ostentatious display is allowable. The great dimger 
la addresBing the imagination is, lest great principles and 
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noble examples become mere matters of sentiment. A per- 
son may admire conduct in another, nay, may be moved to 
enthusiasm by it, and yet never suppose that it is to have 
any influence on him. He never thinks of the principles in 
such conduct as binding upon himself. 

3. A right culture of the feelings may render unnecessary 
many prohibitions. Just as when one establishes a principle 
which includes under it many details, and thus renders the 
separate proof of each unnecessary, so the cultivation of one 
right feeling excludes the necessity of prohibiting all these 
things in detail which would be a violation of the feeling ; 
e. ^., the cultivation of the sense of justice would prevent 
late-coming, idleness, tale-bearing, scratching desks, defacing 
walls, copying, and so forth. 

III. Emotion. Emotion is a term often used as synony- 
mous with feeling, though more frequently to denote such 
feelings as require a prior act of the intelligence to excite 
them. Sometimes it designates that accompaniment of all 
feeling by which its existence is manifested to others. The 
two latter uses of the term suggest some facts having an 
educational bearing. 1. The power of recovering the past 
varies much in individuals, and varies in individuals as to 
different objects. A fact this of great importance educa- 
tionally. For as feelings are mcentives to action, and as 
their power as stimuli depends on their strength, it is evident 
that, in some cases, the persistence in idea of some feelings 
will be so weak as to be almost inoperative. This explains 
in some cases why motives that are effectual in some have 
no power over others. 2. Emotion has a tendency to difiiise 
itself, so as to make the whole system participate in a move- 
ment. This explains partly why a child's progress in learn- 
ing anything new of a mechanical kind, as writing, is so slow ; 
all the organs participating in the movement, prevents that 
concentration of attention and nervous energy necessary to 
mastering a mechanical movement. 3. In cases where the 
feeling is too strong for repression of the visible expression, 
it is often well to divert the manifestation into another 
channel. Hence the value of the song, the march, and the 
clap, in school. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

DISPOSITION. 

Disposition is not innate, but acquired. It expresses a 
result of educational processes in connection with the feelings; 
it is the inclination of the mind to certain courses of f eelmg 
and action. The growth of disposition is somewhat as 
follows : — a feeling is excited by some object, and solicits to 
, action , the individual, after, it may be, resistance or hesitation, 
complies. Again the same course takes place, and again, until 
the mind at length takes the initiative, and is inclined to act 
without solicitation, or the feeling has permanent control 
over the mind, so that occasion only is wanted for it to act 
of itself. Hence disposition may be said to be the inclination 
to do what at first required solicitation to do. Disposition 
embraces such things as truthfulness, honesty, kmdness, 
humility, and their opposites. 

1. Truthfulness. 1. A truthful disposition is the founda- 
tion, the comer-stone of virtuous character ; it is the " central 
pillar of the school, on which all other graces depend." It 
mcludes accuracy in obtaining or stating facts, sincerity, 
candour, ingenuousness, and uprightness. The want of it is 
manifested by careless inaccuracy, excuses for faults, ex- 
aggeration, equivocation, dissimulation, evasiov, flattery, 
hypocrisy, concealment of truth, copying a schoolfellow's 
exercise, prompting answers, as well as by a direct lie. 

2. The teacher must guard his children from all forms of 
mitruthfulness, and, as he may, inspire them with the love of 
truth. To this end he must enlighten their minds on its 
nature, and on the various ways in which it is departed from; 
he must excite deep abhorrence for deceit in any shape by 
€peaking of it with grief and serious displeasure ; and he 
must endeavour that they may see and feel the importance 
of truthfulness — ^which is by no means an easy thing. The 
teacher must himself exemplify it. He must be truthful in 
disposition, he must be transparent in all his dealings, his 
practices in school-work must be open, uniform, and above* 
Doard. Hence there must be no special preparation for in- 
spection, no throwing dust in the eyes of visitors, no putting 
on the school a face for special occasions. He must be truth- 
ful, and must make it appear that he is so. His statements 

should he accurate, his promises fulfilled, his pretensions or 
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assmnptions no more than facts warrant, and his candour 
and justice unimpeachable. Nor is this sufficient ; he must 
be careful that his measures do not tempt to untruthfulness. 
These may do so if he convey the impression that he attaches 
more importance to cleverness than goodness, if he stimulate 
vanity by extravagant commendation, or should he praise 
for the performance of duties which commend themselves to 
the child's conscience without his sanction or imposition, and 
especially if by undue severity he should make fear the 
ruling motive in his school. 

3. The teacher must condemn all kinds of deceit. The 
deepest abhorrence must be expressed, not only of actual 
falsehood, but at the slightest attempt to deceive — ^as when a 
lad whispers a reply to his neighbour, or steals a glance at 
his fellow's slate. Trust till deceived. A very powerful 
means of impressing a child with the importance of this 
virtue, is never to doubt its word or conduct unless it has 
previously deceived us. We should treat it as if it were im- 
possible for it to tell a lie. We should be vigilant — ^never 
suspicious. Few things are more baneful in their influence 
than suspicion. A boy is strongly tempted to be what we 
expect him. When untruthfulness does occur, let your con- 
duct show that your confidence in him is shaken, but not 
destroyed. Still, amongst the means employed to produce 
truthfulness, the teacher must depend on the natural con- 
sequences of truth or of deceit, to awaken the mind to 
the importance of the one, or the evil of the other. Truth 
must be expected from all as a matter of course, and 
confidence reposed in them so long as truthfulness exists ; 
but on deceit or falsehood occurring, there must be the inflic- 
tion of pain, and the withdrawal of confidence to some 
extent. No longer must any statement be sought from 
such a one, or accepted if volunteered, until there have been 
signs of penitence and evidence of amendment. But before 
withdrawing confidence there should be full evidence of the 
fact of falsehood. The child must not be dealt with on mere 
suspicion. If there is ground to suspect, the fact should be 
ascertained before making the charge, and if that cannot be 
done, the charge should be withheld. There should be no 
difference in the treatment of the child then, though it may 
be vigilantly watched, that the teacher may deal with it 
rightly. 
4. When faults are committed, l^e tessi-^Xa^XSaTiXft ^<i\iRfts^ 

D 
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or deny arises either from fear of pmiishment, or from fear 
of sinking in the estimation of others. Now these shpuld be 
treated as despicable feelings, and the courage that confesses 
a fault should be commended. Not that confession should 
release from punishment — ^though it might be a reason for 
diminishing its severity — as then confession would become 
a matter of course without any compunction for offending 
or any desire to amend. Confession must be warily dealt 
with; if volunteered it is to be conmiended, but it is of 
doubtful benefit when stimulated. It is a practice in some 
schools to require offenders to confess by lifting the hand, 
rising from their seats, or coming to the teacher. This is 
done in the belief that it promotes ingenuousness, inspires 
with moral courage, and imparts a lofty moral tone to the 
schooL This is doubtful ; it is a trial few can stand. There 
is no certainty that confession will be made, or, if made, will 
be attended with good results. Schools have been in which 
this practice prevailed, and in which untruthfulness to an 
unwonted extent was manifested in copying and prompting, 
and where indifference to exposure, reckless bearing, and 
hardened feeling, had taken the place of susceptibility to 
shame and blame. 

II. Honesty. 1. A conscientious regard for the rights 
and property of others lies at the foundation of the social 
fabric, and if greater attention were given to it in the 
training of the child, the safety, strength, and happiness of 
the community would be more completely secured. 

2. As in other branches of moral discipline, the teacher's 
aim should be to implan the principle in the disposition, 
rather than to prohibit certain acts ; and he will do this most 
effectually by giving the widest scope to his interpretation 
of the sentiment and its manifestations in his own conduct and 
character. His example will be the most effective teaching of 
conscientiousness in relation to the rights and property of 
others. He who desires that it should be so will be scrupulously 
punctual in opening and closing school, in keeping his 
lessons within the time allotted to them, in the distribution 
of his work through the school, and in the faithful and dili- 
gent discharge of his daily duty therein. He will show it 
in his respect for the property of the children — ^neither 
lending nor using anything of theirs without their sanction ; 
in the careful treatment of school property, and in the 
proper disposal of things found; he will also be candid, 
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never making unfair statements, not withholding praise when 
it is due, nor refusing credit for work done or attainments 
made. In a word, he will be bound towards them and others 
by the same principles and laws that he expects to influence 
them in their conduct to him and each other. 

3. (a) It is quite possible to obtain a high moral tone in 
school in relation to others* property. Purloining such 
things as pens, or keeping things that had been lost, would 
in every case receive attention. But there are other prac- 
tices of which children are guilty, which, if properly treated, 
will do more to implant the principle than any treatment of 
actual thefts. Little things, so called, do more for the cha- 
racter than flagrant breaches of trust, or the resistance of 
strong temptation : in the latter case fear, and not virtuous 
principle, may be the safeguard ; and in the former there is 
reason to fear that integrity of character has been lost, (b) 
Many opportunities occur in school life in which to enforce 
this virtue, and many of the ordinary measures employed in 
working the school will, if rightly used, tend to implant the 

Erinciple. Habits of diligence, of strenuous application, of 
ending all the energy possessed to the work of the hour, of 
a scrupulous employment of time, may be so enforced as to 
create the feeling that their opposites, or any deficiencies even, 
may be evidences of the want of a conscientious regard for the 
rights of others. This is to be insisted on the more because 
of the wide-spread feeling among operatives not to work to 
the utmost of their ability, but to make " a job " last as long 
as possible, (c) The right of place in class, the contention 
sometimes witnessed for places, and the conduct at play, may 
often be turned to good account: right feeling in such 
matters implanted in school would extend into later life. To 
what but the absence of such feelings must be attributed the 
unseemly scramble for the best places on public occasions, 
or the getting served " before your turn " at the shop, the 
money-order office, the bank, or the railway? (d) The 
treatment by the scholars of the school property is one of 
those things of which a judicious teacher will take advantage, 
to enforce the practice of this virtue. It is not an unusual 
thing for boys to carve the desks and doors, or to disfigure 
the walls with writing ; the teacher should seize the oppor- 
tunity of any instance of the sort to point out the dishonesty 
thereof. Stress should be laid on th.^ \5t^w?D. ^^ \xvis.\. ^ 
involves to the school manageis. T\i'a er^^T^s^ ^^ ^^^^ 
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fittings ought to be noticed, and that such conduct renders 
it necessary to replenish or repair oftener than would be 
otherwise required ; and the disfigurement ought to be dwelt 
upon as destructive of that feeling with which well-ordered 
minds look upon well-preserved or beautiful objects, (e) 
The treatment of their clothes, of their books, and other im- 

{)lements, will often furnish opportunity for a practical 
esson on this virtue. The practice of using caps for foot- 
balls, of tossing bonnets in the air, of kneeling at marbles, 
ought to be prevented. Games which excite covetousness, 
as pitch-and-toss, or playing for marbles, ought to be for- 
bidden. (/) There is a practice in low-toned schools, of boys 
copying from their neighbours. The sin of this should be 
pomted out ; they ought to be made to feel that it is a breach 
of the command, " Thou shalt not steal." Here it should be 
shown that it is not taking money or other valuables that is 
forbidden, but the act of taking anything that does not 
belong to us. The teacher should show that everybody 
treats with scorn such as pretend to know that of which 
they are ignorant ; and he should lead them to seek pleasure 
in the possession of knowledge, rather than being thought 
to have it. 

III. Kindness. 1. Disinterestedness is an original ele- 
ment in human nature, but it requires fostering, or the educa- 
tion of the child is imperfect, (a) Much to which a child 
is subjected tends to concentrate the regards of the child 
upon itself ; but it has so many points of contact with others, 
and its own and others' happiness are so mutually depen- 
dent, that the child must be trained not to live for itself. 
(b) It is an instinct to seek the happiness of others, readily 
observable in a child, which at any time will share with 
another what yields pleasure to itself, unless its appetites 
have been unduly exercised. In doing so it is not selfish, 
but purely disinterested, neither seeking nor expecting any 
return. It is true that kindness yields pleasure to its subject, 
but this is not the motive power, (c) This being so, in- 
stances of unkindness amongst chilciren must have their 
origin in something which overpowers the benevolent instinct, 
or that renders it inoperative. The presence of any strong 
^ling, or the predominance of an emotion or pursuit, may 
for the time overpower the benevolent instinct ; or the child 
guilty of unkindness may not have been accustomed to inter- 
/^^*t in another the expressioa <rf what is disagreeable or 
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painful ; hence it has no notion that its conduct gives pain ; 
or it may lack imagination, so that it does not realize that 
what would be disagreeable to itself is so to another ; or un- 
kindness may proceed from mere thoughtlessness, the child 
not considering the consequences of its actions, or so intent 
on something else as to overlook them. Instances of unkind- 
ness seldom proceed from utter indifference to the happiness 
of others, unless the feeling that prompts to benevolent 
deeds has been uniformly resisted, or unless an emotion has 
been excited which seeks vent in the infliction of positive 
pain. From these things it will appear that what seem 
mstances of deliberate cruelty may be far from having such 
an origin. 

2. The cultivation of the benevolent instinct leads .to a 
disposition marked by generosity, magnanimity, self-denial 
for the advantage of others, civility, consideration for the 
feelings of others, forbearance under provocation, and to 
services to save others from annoyance, or to promote their 
comfort or well-being. Its right cultivation in school will 
go far to exclude those forms of annoyance by which children 
sometimes inflict pain one on the other, — ^such as nicknaming, 
teasing, practical jokes, bullying, ridicule of the deformed, 
or whatever else is productive of unpleasant feeling. 

3. In fostering this disposition, the obligation to be just 
before being generous must be impressed on the conscience ; 
hence the child must be taught to give to another all to 
which he has a right, /md that so far as he does so, it is 
justice, not benevolence, that prompts its conduct ; for an 
act of kindness implies something beyond what mere justice 
claims. Again, kindness to one must not be at the expense 
of another ; the claims of justice to all must be met before 
acts of generosity to any. In fact, an act loses its character 
as a benevolent one, if at the expense of another. Nor must 
the rightful claims of self be lost sight of. The child must 
be taught to say " No !" whenever its own character would 
suffer by jrielding to the instinct to please others. 

4. The growth of benevolent disposition depends on doing 
deeds of kindness. Precept is altogether powerless unless 
accompanied by action. In fact, wifliout the deed of kind- 
ness, there is danger of mere sentimentalism usurping the 
place of active benevolence. Many occasions occur in school 
when the teacher may suggest kind deeds. He will fia<i ^ 
easier to secure them when t\iey mNoV^^ ^^\1y?SJg^, ^X\^ "^s^ 
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little things that his judgment and tact may be most evinced 
— ^though nothing is little or trifling in education that tends 
to give a bias to the mind. Little things have the first claim, 
because they imply that the spirit of kindness pervades the 
conduct, and because they impress the children more than 
actions demanding apparently greater sacrifice. Setting a 
chair for a visitor, accommodating a schoolfellow with a 
place or a book, yielding at play faiown preferences to the 
wishes of others, contributing or collecting for known cases 
of distress, sending children to read to the aged in the neigh- 
bourhood, or to visit a sick schoolfellow, are the ways in 
which a teacher may incite to a life of kindness. 

IV. Humility. 1. A right estimate of self , implying a 
proper sense of weakness, ignorance, and evil tendencies, is a 
favorable condition to intellectual advancement and moral 
growth. It is often found in school that the want of it is 
productive of evils which interfere with the growth of habits 
of application, and consequently of intelligence and intel- 
lectual power ; and there can be no doubt that it prevents 
that attention to feelings, principles, and practices, which is 
essential to the growth of a moral and religious character. 

2. Humility is a condition of mind altogether due to 
experience, and to comparison of oneself, either with others 
or with some standard which it behoves us to reach. It is not 
therefore surprising, that pertness, improper forwardness, 
or overweening confidence in themselves, should exhibit 
themselves in children. Indeed, such things must be ex- 
pected until the means of comparison have been supplied, 
and such experience as will show them what they are, and 
what is becoming to their position. Conceit, indeed, implies 
more. Here there have been injudicious stimulants applied 
to the emotions of self, the result being not merely what 
flows from ignorance, but a condition of mind the very 
opposite of humility, and fruitful of all kinds of evil. 

3. The means of promoting this disposition are evident. 
The more the opposite conditions are avoided, the greater 
will be the likelihood of a right estimate of self being ob- 
tained. The means employed must be considered in reference 
to the phases which the opposite condition may assume, 
(a) Among them must be placed the practice of exacting 
unquestioning and implicit obedience to commands. When 
children are allowed to question the reasons or right of an 

InJuDction, or to exercise at too eaily au age their own judg- 
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ment as to their conduct, they become capricious and con- 
ceited ; a high estimate of themselves, ana a strong feeling 
of resistance to control, take the place of that natural feeling 
of dependence on those over them, which is so essential a 
condition to their right moral training, (b) Discrimination 
in the use of praise and censure is essential in view of proper 
humility of mind. Praise, where the sense of duty and the 
consciousness of having done right should be sufficient, may 
produce conceit or a too high estimate of self. A teacher 
should not withhold approved where temptation has been re- 
sisted, or some strong feeling of self overcome, and he should 
be careful to show that he approves right doing ; but it 
cannot be right to praise right doing as if there were great 
merit in it, or to speak as if the child was very much better 
than his fellows. Praise should be tempered with censure. 
(c) When dealing with conceit of intellect or attainments, 
the teacher*s practice should be to hold up moral qualities as 
of higher moment than intellectual ones. He should place 
in offices of trust not those distinguished for smartness, but 
those whose moral conduct is best. He will do well, too, to 
hold up as examples those illustrious names, whose owners, 
with fewer advantages than theirs, yet won for themselves 
a standard, which, it may be, his pupils give no promise of 
reaching. He may often, with benefit, speak of that all but 
boundless field of knowledge which others have cultivated, 
on which they have as yet scarcely entered, and which, labour 
as thev might, they could not master in their lifetime. Nor 
should he forget to point out that now, and for many years 
to come, perhaps as long as they live, they will require all 
their ability to master what others have originated, discovered, 
or proved, and may never have power or opportuni^ to add 
anything to the stock of human knowledge, (d) Humility 
does not imply an abnegation of rights. One who volun- 
tarily gives up right does not evince thereby his humility, 
but a low moral sense of the obligation which right places 
upon him. For one to be earnest for right, to himself or 
others, would be a hopeful pledge that humility would eventu- 
ally become one of the graces of his own character. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE WILL. 

I. Its Nature, Sphere, and Qualities. The will origi- 
nates and controls actions both of body and mind. 1. It 
controls the organs tenned voluntary ; i, e., it directs them 
to any action for which they are fitted. The chief thing to 
notice in this is that the power of control is a thing of 
growth. First efiects are always inferior to what is ulti- 
mately attained. The law for this growth is to give atten- 
tion to the mode of action rather than the intended effect ; 
e. g,y in learning to write, to direct attention to the holding of 
the pen and mastery of the movements before the forms of 
the letters. 2. It controls the feelings indirectly, (a) by 
suppression of the visible expression, (&) or through the 
thoughts. In the latter case, by directing attention to some- 
thing else than that which is exciting, or likely to excite, the 
feeling. 3. It controls the thoughts indirectly, by directing 
attention to any topic it pleases. 4. Hence it originates and 
controls actions. 5. Strength of will, as set forth in such 
terms as decision, firmness, constancy, is that which consti- 
tutes the difference between one man and another. He who 
has it has the power and habit of making a deliberate choice, 
and of holding steadily to it when made. In it he has the 
mastery over his desires, his passions, his actions, himself, 
so that he can direct all his activity as he pleases. 6. Defects 
of wiU, constituting the weak-minded, are wilfulness, irreso- 
lution, stubbornness, and inconstancy. 

II. Motives. That which determines the will is called a 
motive. Generally, opposite motives — ^that is, motives lead- 
ing to opposite lines of conduct — are present to the mind. 
The will yields to the strongest motive. All are not in- 
fluenced by motives of the same kind or strength ; some are 
more influenced by the present than by the past ; others are 
influenced by the things present in thought as much as by 
the things themselves — .a fact that explains the difference 
between one who procrastinates and one who does his work 
at the proper time. A feeble will needs a strong motive, 
which explains why children need greater pleasure or greater 
pain to move them to some courses of action than older 
persons require. The future has little influence with children 
wheD placed in competition with present solicitations, — Whence 
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the necessity of giving other motives besides the distant. 
Severe pain is not often a strong motive : a child who had 
been subjected invariably to a small punishment would be 
more influenced thereby than by one severe one. 

III. Training of the Will. The foundation of all 
education is in the culture of the will ; and on the success 
with which it is attended depend the most important results 
in every department of education. It is also the chief 
difficulty in education. Children hereafter are to be masters 
of their own conduct ; at present they must submit to their 
teacher's wishes. They are required to be in subjection, yet 
to attain firmness, strength, decision, and constancy. These 
require two different kinds of treatment, apparently opposite 
in nature ; one of subjection and restraint, the other of liberty 
and independence. 1. The habit of obedience to authority 
lies at the foundation of this training ; it is in yielding to 
the will of another that the child receives its first lessons in 
self-control. It is only as commands impose them, or 
authority requires them, that a child has a warrant for many 
of its actions, and learns to control impulses which would 
lead it astray. So long as higher motives are weak, and 
impulses strong, authority is required to strengthen the 
former, and to give the will power to resist the latter. It is 
thus the child must be saved from indecision and wilfulness. 
2. Self-control requires the co-operation of the child. When 
life advances the reason strengthens, and the child becomes 
conscious of a growing power of control, combined with the 
consciousness that it will ultimately have to act for itself. 
For this condition the teacher must be prepared. He must 
not expect co-operation unless he recognizes the nascent 
power of his charge, but instead will excite obstinacy or 
rebellion. The change from authority to freedom must be 
gradual ; and authority must ever be at hand to prescribe 
the conduct if necessary. Training to freedom may begin 
by explaining, after obedience has been exacted, why the 
child was required to act in such a way. Next, when his 
intelligence increases, he may be informed of the reasons of 
the conduct required from him, and his co-operation invited. 
This recognizes him as a reasonable being, and cannot but 
be gratifying. In addition to this there must be trust. There 
are things which he knows he ought to do, and which his 
own convictions would lead him to do ; these must not be 
imposed by command, for that ^o\\\!3l m^^ ^\xNis^ «SiSi. 
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excite resistance. Again, experience or previous instruction 
has given him certain principles of conduct ; in such a case 
he ought not to be biffdened with minute directions for 
special circumstances, as though he could not be trusted to 
apply what he knows. He may also occasionally be placed 
in circumstances which imply trust or make him feel respon- 
sibility. By means like these, if authority is at hand to sus- 
tain what is right, he may be trained to habits of self-control 
and fitted for the liberty that awaits him in the future. 3. 
Defects of will are owing to improper training in relation to 
either authority or freedom. Take the case in which too 
much freedom is allowed, or the one where the child's under- 
standing is the measure of its duty. In this case, the mind 
of the child, not being capable of estimating the force of 
arguments, and where for an opposite course there may seem 
to him equally strong reasons, must of necessity become 
wilful and vacillating. A similar result would follow an 
opposite treatment, where authority prescribes the minutest 
particulars of the child's conduct, and punishment follows 
the least deviation from the letter. Here fearfulness of 
responsibility and weakness of purpose would follow natu- 
rally. Again, a harsh discipline is opposed to real strength 
of will. Let there be a discipline in school in which there 
is no trace of sympathy with child-nature, no provision to 
strengthen half -formed purposes, no appreciation of hidden 
motives, and no understanding of child-spirit ; but instead, 
the stem tone of authoritjr combined with relentless severity ; 
and the result is, minds sullen, gloomy, suspicious, and 
cunning. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

TEMPEE. 

Temper is a result of educational processes. It is that 
quality of mind which enables it to resist or causes it to 
yield to the influence of feeling. It is the sum of the results 
of the various feelings which have contended for the mastery 
of the mind, and which have controlled the mind or been 
controlled by it. It is the power to resist feeling, or to con- 
trol its expression. It is the susceptibility to be moved or 
not, or easily, by feeling. It is thus a matter of will. Faults 
of _temper spring from improper training of the will. 

7LUTI0N. This and inconstancy prevent progress. 
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" Unstable as water, thou shalt not excel," is corroborated by 
all experience. In dealing with young children in reference 
to this defect, it must be remembered that it springs as a 
necessary consequence from appealing at too early a period 
to the reason of a child to induce compliance with commands. 
The basis of a resolute, fixed, and determined temper must 
be laid by exacting prompt, unhesitating, unquestioning 
obedience from young children to every conmiand. Wil£ 
older pupils, recurrence must be had to me emotions of pur- 
suit, ana they must be accustomed to work steadily towards 
the attainment of some object, or the accomplishment of 
som^ definite purpose. They must be stimulated to resolve 
to do a given work in a fixed time, or if the necessity exists, 
to pursue a course of conduct either to cure a fault or to 
establish a habit. Besides this, the pupil must be made to 
understand the importance of a resolute, determined will. 
It must be made clear to him that to be ever changing his 
purposes is destructive to strength of character, is unfitting 
iiim for the serious work of life, is damaging to his sense of 
moral responsibility, and consequently hurtful to his moral life. 
He should be encouraged to form resolutions with a definite 
aim, but not until he has weighed all the circumstances and 
difficulties before him. When he has once resolved, nothing 
should deter him from carrying out his resolution. 

II. Impulsiveness, Hastiness, and Wilfulness. These 
have a common root. They spring from the habit of acting 
on the nearest motive — ^from present feeling, without weigh- 
ing or considering other motives, feelings, or claims. These 
defects of temper are often sources of annoyance, pain, or 
trouble, both to their subjects and to others. In this fact 
must be sought the means of cure. Let the pupil suffer the 
results of his conduct, and when he is calm, let it be pointed 
out whence they spring. Let his attention be directed also 
to the effects of his conduct on others, and let shame and 
sorrow be excited on this ground. Let it be urged at such 
times that he ought not to act on the spur of the moment, 
but, distrusting himself, wait till he has ascertained whether 
other circumstances, now perhaps forgotten, have not a 
stronger claim on him than his present f eeUng. 

III. Obstinacy. This is a fearful condition of temper, 
which is sometimes a source of great trouble in school. Not 
that it often occurs ; for children being sent to school for *. 
specific purpose, knowing that t\iey (iWMLO\.\i^NA\si«X^^^'®^ 
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and remain at school, and going daily through a certain round 
of observances, which makes it seem natural to comply with 
their teacher's wishes, they become disposed to do what is 
required from them. Hence few cases of real obstinacy 
occur in school. Often that which is called so is not 
obstinacy, or only that in a temporary form, or for a special 
purpose. " Be careful," says Locke, " that it is obstinacy." 
1. Often an inaptitude for school lessons, or a natural 
obtuseness, or weakness of attention from physical causes, 
or a perfect confusion of intellect produced by fear excited 
by bullying or blows, is mistaken for obstinacy. In the 
former cases, kindness, patience, much painstaking wit^ the 
unfortunate child, are demanded from the teacher, who 
should be careful not to add anything to his already dis- 
tressing condition ; in the latter case, the command of his 
own temper, and sufficient pains to make clear his wishes, 
will be found to dissipate the condition. 2. Occasional 
obstinacy, or refusal to obey, is the result of misgovernment. 
Unreasonable requirements, fault-finding in excess, irritable 
language and manner, produce a state in which the children 
lose all heart for work, or their own self-respect leads them 
to refuse obedience, which, if the governing is not mended, 
may lead to real obstinacy of temper. 3. At other times a 
wicked boy may take up a defiant attitude, or one desirous 
of being a hero with his fellows may persist in a wrong 
course. In this case the teacher must enlist the sympathy 
of the children against the course taken, when the conse- 
quence will be, that the motive being removed, the boy will 
be subdued ; in the former case there must be punishment, 
and, as far as practicable, separation from his fellows ; or, if 
these fail, expulsion must remove the taint. 

4. When real obstinacy of temper is found, the teacher 
must be careful lest he give it occasion to display itself. 
He must avoid everything, as far as he can, that would 
bring on a fit. If symptoms of such a condition coming on 
manifest themselves, he must be calm ; there must not 
appear the slightest distrust of himself, or of the lad's wil- 
lingness to obey. If he can, he should leave him to himself 
for a while. It may be but a little sulkiness, noticing which 
would but strengthen the feeling, while leaving him to 
himself may cause better thoughts and feelings to return. 
But suppose the condition to come on. Is it the duty of 
3r to enter into a personal contest with the boy? 
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must he punish, must he flog, till the boy yield ? Is it to 
become a trial between the boy's endurance and the master's 
authority? Ought it to take this form? We think not. 
The master then employs an authority and assumes a 
responsibility which belong to parents only. If a boy refuse 
to obey, punish him for disobedience for that offence, and, 
if necessary, leave him in idleness until the time come 
round for the same lesson, or until the following day. Let 
him now be bidden to do what he had refused ; if he again 
disobey, punish again, and keep him in idleness as before ; 
and if on the next day he still refuse to return to duty, dis- 
miss 'him to his parents. It has been said that a teachejr 
cannot refuse a contest if it be forced upon him, for it is a 
question of the very existence of his authority, and there- 
fore of his usefulness. This is doubtful ; but on the other 
hand, the law only allows a certain amount of chastisement 
by a schoolmaster, and if this be insufficient to cure an 
obstinate boy, nothing but damage can accrue if the recom- 
mendation so often made be carried out, — " Chastise till the 
boy yields." It is true that he cannot retain in his school 
one who disputes his authority, but let the fact be that he 
will not, and his authority cannot be weakened by his 
declining to inflict personal suffering until the boy yields. 

IV. Violence, Fretfulness, Peevishness, Querulous- 
NESS. These defects of temper exhibit themselves more 
frequently in the play-ground than in the school-room. They 
will often come indirectly to the teacher's knowledge, or 
they may be brought by complaints from such as have suf- 
fered from their effects. They require to be dealt with dis- 
criminately. 1. Violence is often impulsive, and is by no means 
a sign of a bad temper ; often its subject instantly expresses 
his regret at its manifestation, and would make any repara- 
tion within his power. Where it is not, the culprit should 
not be dealt with while under excitement ; but when he is 
cool, and probably ashamed, the evils of his want of control 
should be pointed out, and he should, if possible, be shamed 
into avoidmg outbursts which lay up for him matters of re- 
gret, and which place him below the level of all around him 
— all having to exercise mutual forbearance. 2. Fretfulness 
and peevishness may have their source in physical ailment, 
and may often be alleviated by pure air, healthful exercise, 
and sportive games, these being promotive of good humom 
and pleasant feeling. FretiulueaB m ^et^ ^wssi^ Ovsj^&sssa. 
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will disappear if their attention can be arrested by something 
else than that which produces the feeling. In the absence 
of other means, a smart tap on the arm is often a counter- 
irritant, and good humour is almost instantly resumed. 
Where peevishness is the normal state, cheerfulness in the 
teacher and cheerfulness around are conditions essential to 
its removal. The child so unhappily afflicted must be 
screened from provocation, and, if necessary, kept as far as 
may be from associating with its fellows. By this means he 
may be taught the value of self-control, and may be stimu- 
lated to watch over himself; freedom of intercourse being 
granted in proportion as he improves in the mastery of him- 
self. Querulousness requires that the teacher should treat 
as of no moment the little annoyances that produce it. 
Instances of such as bear considerable pain without a mur- 
mur should be pointed out, and a httle generous ridicule 
bestowed on himself for giving way on account of trifling 
pains. In such ways self-respect will be brought to his aid, 
and he will be ashamed to complain when he sees' what 
many of his fellows often think it a point of honour to 
endure without a murmur. 

CHAPTER rX. 

HABITS. 

Habit is the tendency to assume or to be what has once 
been, and is consequently one of the most powerful agencies 
in education. Habits are the results of educational pro- 
cesses acting with this tendency, and include all those actions 
or states which, from being practised frequently, have be- 
come so much a part of the individual as to be often per- 
formed unconsciously; or, if omitted, would give pain. 
Habits are slow of growth; hence sudden changes are 
suspicious. Bad habits must be displaced by opposite habits ; 
warning and precept are powerless to effect the change, of 
themselves. 

I. School- WORK. 1. Exercise. The teacher should aim to 
form in his children the habit of attention, or the power of 
concentrating the mind on the duty of the hour. This, valuable 
in itself, is absolutely necessary to progress in school work. 
Another habit necessary to intellectual progress is that of 
patient investigation, without which no mentaJ results of any 
worth can be secured. Another which should be fostered is 
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that of indifference to drudgery. He should be accustomed to 
long, vigorous, and it may be irksome employment; he should 
be trained to look with scorn on the idea of shirking work 
because it is distasteful. The business of life presents much 
irksome employment. In every situation there is labour ex- 
acted that is not at all desirable, yet must be done. For such 
employment school ought to prepare him, and it can only be 
done by exacting from him continuous labour, to the drudgery 
of which he is perfectly indifferent. He should also be en- 
couraged and stimulated to the most streniums exertions of 
his mind on all the subjects which are brought before him. 

2. Diligence, (a) The habit of industry which characterizes 
any school is at once a sign of order and a test of its moral 
tone. To secure such a habit it is not sufficient merely to 
find employment for children, unless such employment is 
intelligent, suitable, and constant. To secure that employ- 
ment is so, there must be variety, a definite amount, super- 
vision, revision, and advancement. Variety is essential, 
because the power of continuous attention in children to one 
object is weak. A definite amount of work in each lesson, 
or for a given period, furnishes a motive to diligence, and 
provides a test for it. Supervision is required, because 
temptations to idleness and indolence amongst children are 
many. Revision is essential to secure the diligence both of 
the children and the subordinate teachers. Advancement 
from class to class, and from section to section, is necessary 
as a reward to the diligent and a spur to the indolent. 

(b) Means. The following are amongst the means by which 
the teacher may promote habits of diligence amongst 
his children. By a careful classification of the children^ 
according to intelligence and attainments, in drafts, classes, 
and sections. By a skilful gradtiation of the subjects of 
instruction to suit the different states of the children. By 
marking out for each class a definite amount of work to be 
accomplished in a given period. By dividing the school 
hours into equal portions, say of half an hour's length, and 
assigning to each a distinct lesson, involving change of 
place and subject at the end of it. By placing an appren- 
tice and two monitors over each section of four drafts. 
The apprentice to form two drafts alternately into a class, 
and to be held responsible for the diligence and progress of 
the whole section. By appointing certain parts of each, darj 
for revising the lessons prepared uadfet >i)laft w^Y^<5i\i^^^'^^«»^ 
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for supplementing their instruction ; and this in every sec- 
tion and with every child. By examination of the drafts 
at the end of short fixed periods, for the advancement of 
the proficient ; and of sections at longer periods, for removal 
into higher sections. By registering at each examination 
the state and progress of each child, in a book prepared for 
the purpose, and on a card for the inspection of the child- 
ren's parents. 

3. Earnestness, To secure earnestness you must present to 
the mind an object that is valuable, desirable, and attainable. 
Much of school work is unappreciated by both parents and 
children, as they cannot see its bearing on themselves and 
their interests. Let such a connection be established between 
school work and the interests of the family, and it becomes 
at once valuable and desirable. Hence the work of a school 
should be practical. The instruction should have relation to 
the things of every-day life. Opportunities should be fre- 
quently furnished of putting their knowledge to practical 
use. They should be thus made to feel that what they acquire 
is valuable : its connection with their own interests will make 
it desirable, and if put in a familiar, practical, experimental 
manner, they will see that it is attainable. Children should 
be made to c^ as much as possible, and every genuine effort 
should receive its meed of praise, that they may feel conscious, 
although the result may be small, the attempt will not go 
without its reward. 

4. Accuracy. To secure accuracy, the following things 
are necessary : — Let there be a definite amount of work 
appointed for each lesson. Impress the children that to do 
a httle well is worth more than doing much ill. Revise all 
the written exercises very carefully. In such a case as in- 
correct spelling, require the mis-spelt words to be written a 
certain number of times correctly. In arithmetic, let the 
children not count as done any example whose answer was 
not right in the first operation. In the examination of a 
reading lesson, let the very words of the hook be required in 
the first instance, the putting the substance in their own 
language being afterwards obtained. Use books rather than 
slates for all written exercises in the higher classes. 

II. Behaviour. Decorum or propriety of conduct is the 

result of habit rather than of rule, yet the teacher may do 

much to secure it by frequently directing the attention of the 

children to the subject ; by such dispositions of the children 
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as will impress them in favour of neatness and order ; by 
checking the first deviation from right postm-e ; by allowing 
no improper familiarity towards himself ; by requiring cour- 
teous treatment of each other, and by noticing with displeasure 
the slightest rudeness towards himself or the children. In 
addition to these things, the children should be taught that a 
good posture is healthful, but a lounging one the reverse ; 
Qiat inattention is rude and unkind; that boisterousness is 
highly unbecoming, and never encouraged in good society ; 
and that in all their intercourse with each other and their 
teacher, they should act as they would be expected to do if 
men. Praise judiciously bestowed has great influence on the 
manners and habits of children. Acts of courtesy, when 
witnessed by the teacher, should receive praise. As a gene- 
ral rule, a teacher should be on the look-out for things to 
praise, rather than for things to blame. 

Well timed instruction on instances of kindness, considera- 
tion for the feelings of others, answering before indicated, 
prompting answers, taking things rudely, and such like, would 
make clear tb children the feelings which should regulate 
their intercourse. But example is better than precept. In 
fact, the example of the teacher here, as in other things, will 
give the interpretation to the precept. The teacher should 
be a gentleman. He ought to exhibit in his own conduct 
those rules, principles, and feelings, to which he desires his 
pupils to conform. Very important is the tone of the teacher's 
mtercourse with them. Courtesy, gentleness, kindness, con- 
siderateness, affability, should mark his bearing towards them. 
He should shun whatever is rude or coarse in manner and 
language. He should avoid sarcasm, sneer, and ridicule, as 
these soon dry up the sympathies of children. Nor is such 
gentle, courteous, considerate treatment incompatible with 
the authority he must exercise as master. Here, in fact, is 
a stronghold of authority. When children are treated rightly, 
it often becomes a point of honour to yield the submission 
that is due. 

III. Punctuality. The importance of punctuality to the 
character of the scholar and to the success of the school is 
so great, as to demand constant care at the hands of the 
teacher. As a want of punctuality is more frequently the 
parents' than the children's fault, his measures should be 
adapted to impress them. His great aim, thfi.i^ift\^^^<s^^ 
be to form a good school, that it laa^ \i^ ii^X. \a "^^ ^ ^^^^ 
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when any of its exercises are missed. He should take some 
pains, too, to make them acquainted with the routine of the 
school, to show them that late coming must — ^though it might 
not in their school life— deprive their children of a portion 
of their instruction. He should keep a " Lost-Time Book," 
in which to record the number of late times and the amount 
of time lost. An abstract of this should be sent at fixed 
periods, with the remark that such a habit cannot but be 
mjurious to the child's character and progress. The value 
of this plan is, that it throws the responsibility of punctu- 
ality where it ought to rest — on the parents ; and if perse- 
vered in will be found greatly to reduce the number of late 
comers. 

The school should open for the assembling of the children 
at least a quarter of an hour before school hours ; and 
the teacher should be present at the opening. This is essen- 
tial. If he would have his children feel that " school is a 
pleasure," he must not show, by coming just in time, or a 
few minutes too late, that he comes reluctantly. The ex- 
ample of the teacher is highly conducive to right feeling in 
this respect. He should be the first to come and last to go, 
and all his conduct should show that the school is a place 
where he finds the highest gratification. 

Begin at the minute. Just as the clock strikes nine or 
two, and ere the sound of the last stroke dies on the ear, the 
key should be turned in the lock, and the devotional exercises 
commenced ; this should be succeeded by marking the attend- 
ance lists, that those who are present may witness that their 
punctuality is observed and recorded ; after which the door 
should be unlocked, the late comers admitted, and their 
names entered in the " Lost-Time Book." All who are ad- 
mitted at the close of marking the books might be permitted 
to join their classes, but to lose place there at the discretion 
of the teacher. All who come after the lessons are com- 
menced, should be kept from joining the lessons of the first 
half -hour ; standing in a line they might look on, but not 
engage in any employment. This should be made known to 
the parents, taking care that this first lesson is one which 
is in high esteem with them. All late-comers should be 
excluded from the play-ground during the morning and 
afternoon recess. 
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SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 



CHAPTER I. 

t 

HEALTH AND HAPPINESS. 

School management, as distingaished from method, in- 
cludes everything necessary to make a school healthy, happy, 
active, moral, and prosperous ; such as attention to physical 
conditions, exercise, organization, registration, and discipline. 

I. School a Pleasure. It is important that the teacher 
should know how essential it is to the accomplishment of school 
purposes that the children should realize this sentiment, to 
which in these days they are taught to give utterance in song. 
" School is a pleasure " — should be not merely a sentiment 
made vocal by them, but a reality. School should be invested 
with attractions, and associated with agreeable feelings. 
One reason for making it so is, that childhood is pre-emi- 
nently a happy period, and to promote its happiness is to be 
a co-worker with God. Another is, that it is one of the most 
favourable conditions for securing attention, learning, and for 
the cultivation of intelligence. The sunshine of cheerfulness 
diffused by the genial disposition of the teacher, and not 
clouded by the arrangements, work, or management, is a 
powerful incentive to children to work with a will, while an 
atmosphere of gloom and discontent is a clog on their efforts. 
A third reason for promoting a cheerful and happy spirit in 
school is its importance to moral training. 

II. Health. As far as this may be affected by school 
work and arrangements, it has claims on the teacher ; but^ 
further than this, attention to pliyswisX ciw>L^\>C\QT^^^«s>L^ ^» 
such means as tend to promote phy^vcsX Vi^ova^Na \'5assa»SkA^^ 
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because of the connection between these and mental pro- 
gress. Let such a condition exist as to produce uneasi- 
ness, fatigue, pain, and ill-health, and the attention of the 
child is diverted from his work to himself. These things 
are imperative in their demands, and will assert a mastery 
over any motives employed by the teacher ; hence school 
work goes to the wall ; undivided attention to it is im- 
possible, and progress is slow, if at all. Such things, too, 
act injuriously on the character of the child, by producing 
fretf ulness, irritability, pugnacity, and such like. On the 
other hand, health, high spirits, and a good nervous state, 
are favourable conditions for intellectual exertion, excite- 
ment of moral feelings, and the putting forth of energy, 
strength of purpose, self-reliance, and such as these. 

1. School work, (a) The brain. As the brain is the organ 
of mind, its healthy condition is essential to success in edu- 
cation. This organ is affected by physical conditions, moral 
states, and intellectual activity. 1) The physical conditions 
necessary to a healthy brain are pure blood and alternate 
periods of action and repose. Like all other organs, it is 
strengthened by exercise, but such exercise, as in other cases, 
must be in proportion in nature and length to the power of 
the organ to sustain it. 2) The brain is susceptible to 
injury from moral states. Fretfulness, anxiety, grief, tend 
to produce morbid irritation, or to diminish its vigour. 3) 
The influence of intellectual activity depends in great 
measure on the age. In early life the brain is chiefly occu- 
pied in receiving impressions through the senses, and in 
directing those activities in which so much of the life of 
young children consists. During this period the brain is 
very susceptible of injury. It may be injured from without 
by glare, noise, and even by the mechanical act of reading. 
It may be injured too by stimulating the mind's own activity, 
by pressing things on its attention, by presenting things 
beyond its ability to know, and by exacting lengthened 
attention from it. In later years, the length rather than the 
nature of the exertion is the most material point. 

(&) Length of lessons and of school-day. 1) The 
length of lessons is to be determined by the power of the 
brain to sustain the strain. Hence, the younger the children 
are, the shorter should be the lesson, because the fatigue of 
the brain, as of other organs, must depend on the condition 
of the organ itself, and on the extent to which it has been 
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accustomed to exertion. With older children the length of 
time the brain can work vigorously without change of sub- 
ject will primarily depend on the character of the effort 
required; the severer the exertion the shorter must be 
the time ; but even where the effori; is not very great, it 
cannot be indefinitely prolonged. Frequent change, then, is 
necessary during school hours, but this by no means involves 
loss, for change of subject relieves the brain, and this suits 
well the nature of school work, which is a mixture of severe 
mental exertion with employment almost* mechanical. (2) 
The length of a school-day must be determined primanly 
by the demands made on the brain. Where they are severe, 
or the children are young, the brain cannot sustain its 
efforts, even with the breaks caused by mechanical employ- 
ments. To this add the sympathy of the whole system with 
an over-taxed organ ; the demands made by other organs 
for change, exercise, fresh air, and repose ; the loss of heart, 
zest, and spirit, when school hours are wearily prolonged, 
— and it will be seen that a long school-day, combined with 
long home tasks, must tend to diminish the positive results, 
both mechanical and intellectual. 

(c) Exercise cmd drill. 1) The advantages of physical 
exercise are so many as to render provision for it one of the 
necessities of school-keeping. (1) Such exercises give relief 
to the muscles, rendered necessary by a long-continued 
position. Young persons, however well disposed, cannot 
continue in one place or position long without fatigue and 
a craving for change. (2) They let off the superfluity of 
so-called animal spirits, which would otherwise break loose 
and run riot in mischief. (3) When they follow severe 
application they give relief to the brain, by diffusing the 
nervous power which had previously been concentrated in 
the brain. (4) They produce good feeling between the 
teacher and children, and among the children themselves. 
(5) They offer an easy and effectual mode of promoting 
habits of prompt obedience. 2) The conditions wmch should 
be sought in physical exercises are the following: — (1) 
They should be such as are likely to enlist the willing activity 
of the children. Such as induce them to throw their whole 
soul into them will be the most efficacious, physically and 
mentally. (2) Hence such are the best which call forth 
the merry laugh, the joyous shout, the mtfc^ est Xsssss^svs^a^ 
remark, or earnest imitatioii. (^'^ TVxe^ ^wi5L^\i<5k ^^N.^si^^8>s^ 
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will quicken the breathing and strengthen the Inngs, and 
especially so after severe mental exertion, because the sup- 
ply of blood to the brain, to recruit its exhausted energies, 
18 more likely to be rapid. (4) There should be great 
diversity, so that when the children tire of one, or the 
muscles are fatigued by it, others may be engaged in with 
fresh ardour. 3) Among the means of exercise at a teacher^s 
command are drill, motions tending to expand the chest 
and stretch the muscles, reading aloud (by the children) for 
the whole school humorous and laughter-provoking pieces, 
singing, and the ordinary out-door games. 

((i) Personal habits amd appearance, 1) Personal daily 
inspection of the hands, face, hair, and clothes, should take 
place as a matter of course. But in connection with it 
should be frequent inquiry as to washing the feet, sponging 
the person, and cleaning the teeth. 2) When the minds of 
his scholars are closely occupied, the body should be care- 
fully guarded, lest the chiloren form habits which would 
injure their health, or afterwards be prejudicial to them. 
Hence the postures and carriage of the children require 
attention. (1) Certain postures are injurious to the lungs, 
because they tend to compress the chest. Such are leaning 
against the desk and stooping when writing, holding thi 
book close to the chest, and the head down, when reading, 
and so on. (2) Retaining the same position long tires the 
muscles, and causes them to relax their tension. The 
practice of bending the neck, when drawing or writing, 
tends to the distortion of the upper portion of the spinal 
column. Neglecting to attend to such things will produce 
more or less of deformity. (3) The carriage and bearing 
should receive attention, because of their importance to the 
child's future. A smart, active, graceful carriage is a pass- 
port to people's good graces, and an element in success in 
life, while a lounging, clownish, clumsy, humpy-dumpy 
bearing is offensive, and may impede his advancement. 3) 
Nothing so soon strikes a visitor as the cleanliness, orderly 
disposition and bearing of the children of a school, or 
so strikingly manifests the fitness of a master for his post. 
And there are few things in their surroundings which have 
a more powerful influence on the children, or which they so 
unconsciously imitate, as what they see in their fellows. 

2. The school-room, (a) Pure air, 1) The importance 
of pure ah- to the inmates of a school cannot be exaggerated. 
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(1) On the purity of the air depends the activity of the brain. 
For the power of this organ to discharge its functions de- 
pends on its supply of pure blood ; and where this becomes 
impure from vitiated air, there are languor, headache, indis- 
position to work, and impaired power. (2) It has also an 
mfluence on the comfort of all in the school. On the purity 
of the air depends largely the heat of the system ; the tem- 
perature being higher, there is greater power to sustain cold. 
The higher temperature of a bird is due to its rapid inspira- 
tions ; the heat experienced from exercise is due to the same 
cause. Teachers m a very high temperature in school often 
complain of cold ; a fact that is due to the proportion of 
oxygen being below what it ought to be. In pure air there 
are good spirits, an exhilarating influence on the temper, so 
that work is felt to be no hardship. Listen to children's 
shouts in the open air. (3) The health must be impaired 
by continually breathing impure air. The vital powers be- 
come impaired, the system is more liable to disease, and there 
is often laid the foundation of serious complaints. 2) The 
sources of impure air in school are respiration, fires, exha- 
lations from the bodies and clothes of the children, animal 
matter deposited on the walls, ceiling, and floors, from such 
exhalations, and dust. 3) The means to make or preserve 
it pure are ventilation and cleanliness. (1) If it may be 
without exposing any to draughts, a window should always 
be open. Monitors should be Appointed to open windows 
and doors during changes of lessons. The doors and win- 
dows should be open while the children are in the play- 
ground or at dinner, and for a while before school is opened 
in the morning, and after it is closed at night. (2; The 
walls, floor, furniture, windows, and other places, should be 
kept scrupulously clean. Every thing or place should be 
washed at short mtervals, and everything cleaned from dust 
daily. There should be no accumulation of litter. 

(&) Temperatwre, Not so constant or imperative in its 
demands as pure air, yet it has sufficient influence on phy- 
sical and mental functions to give it a claim to attention. 
1) As the temperature of the air lowers, there is increased 
activity of the lungs and of the circulation, in consequence 
of which there is more heat generated. The body has in 
itself, therefore, a power of accommodating itself to its 
necessities. So long as cold is not in excess^ it Et\m»I«^fi3^ 
nervous action, and provokes bo^^ aiL<^x£i<eiTsXii5L^KjGs?r&^^^ 
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in excess it is injurious to body and mind. It impairs the 
vital activities, makes the blood to stagnate, lowers the tone 
of the nerves, and produces general derangement of the 
organic functions. 2) A teacher should train his scholars 
not to be so animal in their pleasures as to seek gratification 
from external warmth, but to find this in exercise and pure 
air. He should keep his school-room at a uniform tempera- 
ture as far as possible, and, when possible, not higher than 
60®. He must never judge of the temperature by his own 
feelings. He should keep up a supply of pure air, and in 
very cold weather he should give them additional exercise 
and an occasional run in the open air. 

(c) Stmlight The provision for light belongs to the 
arcnitect rather than to the teacher, but it is important that a 
few things should be remembered. Light has an influence 
on the health and spirits. School ought to be cheerful. 
Excess of light — ^glaring or dazzling — ^is to be avoided. It 
produces a strain on the eye, and induces drowsiness. The 
colour on the wall should be quiet : a stone colour or lightish 
brown would do. Deficiency of light also produces a strain, 
and has a depressing influence. Dark comers should never 
be employed for lessons. The way in which the light falls 
is of some consequence ; if possible, it should fall from the 
left. 

CHAPTER II. 

ORGANIZATION. 

I. Objectts and Necessity. 1. School organization is a 
system of arrangements designed to secure constant employ- 
ment, efficient instruction, and moral control. In other 
words, it aims at providing the means of instructing and 
educating the greatest number in the most efficient manner, 
and by the most economical expenditure of time and labour. 
In every school, reading, writing, and arithmetic have to be 
taught to all ; and besides these, and not less important 
than these, habits of punctuality, attention, diligence, and 
earnest effort have to be fostered, the principles that should 
regulate social intercourse have to be cultivated, powers of 
observation, inquiry, and thought have to be developed, and 
the truths which relate to the child as immortal and redeemed 
have to be brought to bear on the consciences and affections 

ol an. 
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2. The difficulty in accomplishing these in elementary 
schools is the presence of many children, differing in ages 
and attainments, for whom separate and suitable courses of 
instruction have to be provided, and carried on side by side, 
and for each of whom there must be means of testing his 
progress and caring for his wants ; to which add that the 
master, who alone is responsible for all this, and who ought 
to act on all, test all, and instruct all, can act directly, at any 
one time, but on one point at once. The difficulty is en- 
hanced by its being unperative on him to find constant 
employment for all, otherwise the restless energies of the 
unemployed will find vent in annoyance and disturbance to 
others. And the difficulty is increased by the limited period 
of school life; too limited to accomplish what is wanted, 
but which must be made to yield the very highest results 
that it is possible to attain. 

3. The particulars embraced under organization comnrise 
the arrangements of the rooms, classification of the children, 
duties of the master, subordinates, distribution of work, and 
time tables. 

II. General Principles Applicable to School Arrange- 
ments. 1. In all school arrangements the interests of the 
scholars are the prime consideration. These must not be 
sacrificed to appearances nor to the ease of the master. 2. 
Every child must be placed where he can work with most 
advantage to himself, and must have that amount of work 
which will most profitably occupy his time. 3. Every class 
should have a teacher, or some one responsible for the due 
performance of its work, and the class should occupy such a 
space, and be so arranged, as to be completely under its 
teacher's eye. 4. Each class should be so placed as to admit, 
to the utmost extent possible, of the concentration of atteji- 
tion on its work without being disturbed by other classes. 
5. Each class should be so arranged that the children may 
be easy of access, or may step out to the front without dis- 
turbing others. 6. The furniture should be so distributed, 
and the classes so placed, as to admit of the complete super^ 
vision of the school by the master from any point. The 
consciousness of such an arrangement would serve as a 
check on the idle and unruly, and would be a stimulus and 
encouragement to the diligent and the teachers. 7. Pro- 
vision must be made for alternate changes of poaitio^^ ^sA 
of work requiring the exercise ot ^^<et«QX. xsiKo^aJ^ t^-^^sc^.. 
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8. The sitting and standing places onglit to be near enongh 
to each other to allow of the changes being effected with 
least loss of time. 9. Opposite to each class, or draft, should 
be a black-board, and all things required for the use of the 
class should be at hand, to prevent confusion and loss of time. 

III. Classification, himportance and difficulty. A class 
is a group of scholars capable of being instructed together, 
and of benefiting to the largest extent by such instruction. 
It enables the teacher to economize his time and labour, and 
offers the best sphere for evoking the intelligence and acti- 
vity of the learner ; it supplies the means of increasing the 
efficiency of instruction, of finding constant and suitable 
emplo3rment, of establishing control, and of preserving the 
order and quiet of the school ; hence it will appear that good 
classification is essential to the success of a school. Now, at 
first sight, nothing seems easier than to group children who 
have gone over the same ground, and reachea substantially 
the same point ; but this process is affected by certain con- 
siderations which tend to make it a more difficult matter than 
at first sight appears. One is, that the number of separate 
groups must never be more than can be efficiently officered ; 
another, that while a general standard has been reached by 
those forming a large group, their progress in different 
branches— especially of the essentia subjects — ^is often 
very varied; a third, that sometimes children are found 
in a school much bigger and older than those with whom 
they, would properly be classed, but whose self-respect would 
be mjured, and all heart in their work lost, if they were so 
placed : not to mention that a few sometimes stay so long 
m the school, and are so far ahead of all others, as to make 
their presence really a difficulty. 

2. ^<ms of classification, (a) Classification ought to 
agree with such fundamental principles of human nature as 
these. There exists a diversity of ability ; some have pre- 
dilections for one class of subjects, or a natural aptitude for 
them, which they have not for otiiers; and the faculties to 
which some subjects address themselves are later in their 
development in some children than in others, (h) Hence age 
and length of time in school are not the grounds on which a 
school should be classified ; yet progress should be commen- 
surate with these conditions, so far that, as children approach 
the period when they leave school for labour, they ought to 
have made an avcr^ progress ; and if they have been long 
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in the same school, they should give evidence of the care 
bestowed on them, (c) Classification is grouping according 
to resemblances, and the real ones in school are ability and 
attainment. When this is the case, instruction can be adapted 
to all, the evil being avoided of its being below some and 
above others. The children then are on competing terms, 
and this is a favourable condition for exciting emulation and 
vigorous exertion. The sympathy of the group, their respect 
for each other, and, consequently, their mental activity, are 
superior when their standing is about the same, (d) As each 
child has a right to be placed in the best circumstances possible 
for his own advancement, and as there would be positive 
injustice in retarding the progress in one subject because it 
is slow in another, for the subjects reading and arithmetic, 
and those allied to them, there should be distinct classifica- 
tions. To have but one classification is to disregard the 
principles on which classification should be based, and also 
the purpose of the elementary school. If children are in the 
same class for reading and arithmetic when their progress in 
both is not alike, they are not in both subjects on competing 
terms ; hence emulation is next to impossible : besides, where 
disparity of attainment exists, the instruction cannot be suited 
to all, hence all sufEer ; and as the purpose of the elementary 
school is to bring forward the scholar thoroughly in read- 
ing and arithmetic, and to give a general discipline to his 
mind, to have but one classification would be to reject one 
of the best means for securing this thoroughness and such 
discipline, (e) To keep the children on competing terms, 
there must be examinations at short intervals, and removals 
of the proficient. This will keep the class from looseness of 
discipbne, and be a powerful stimulus to exertion. None 
will be disheartened oy being kept back, the best workers 
will be stimulated, and even laggards will have a motive to 
redouble their efforts. (/) Graduation of work is important 
from this point of view. In passing from one class to 
another, the pupil should not be disheartened by a great 
difference between what he had left and what he had reached; 
he ought to find somewhat harder work, but not so much as 
to make it very difficult for him to keep his position. 

3. Number of classes. This will be determined by the 
number and character of the tests applied in each subject. 
The more minute the test, the greater the subdm&vcs^. ^>j&. 
it is not desirable in a school ^itk a ^<&^ci\'eaai ^^ \fc»^i«sai% 
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power to have too many tests, as the more there are, the less 
of the master's attention can the pupil have. If the classes 
are too few, each will probably comprise children who cannot 
advance together from inequality of attainment, (a) Read- 
ing, Classification for reading ought to provide for the 
pupil's advancement in his knowledge of book language ; for 
much individual practice, that he may obtain ability to read 
it ; and for lessons in the art of reading, as such. To meet 
the conditions of inspection under the " Revised Code," there 
must be, in schools well circumstanced as to length of attend- 
ance, at least six different reading books, graduated in diffi- 
culty. This would give at least the same number of classes. * 
This division into classes, with a distinct book for each, will 
provide that in each class as he advances the pupil shall 
encounter greater difficulties of language, matter, and style. 
To secure individual practice, the class should, when reading, 
be subdivided into drafts, the lowest comprising such as have 
recently passed from a lower class, and the highest those 
who bid fair to be soon fit for removal to the next class. 
But the class with its somewhat difficult book, does not 
furnish the best condition for a lesson m the art of reading, 
as such. For this, it is better to form two classes into a 
section about twice weekly. A lesson presenting no mecha- 
nical difficulties should be selected from an easier book, and 
the master should give his whole attention to the style of 
reading, which he is enabled to do because there are no 
mechanical difficulties. (6) Arithmetic, In arithmetic 
three things must be sought — ^instruction in processes and 

Srinciples, silent practice, and competition in sums from 
ictation. The first of these would require a minute sub- 
division, which would be found to vary with circumstances. 
The second would allow about seven classes to be formed, 
of which the seventh would be engaged on the concrete, and 
on the first operations with figures ; the sixth and fifth on 
simple operations with the elementary rules ; the fourth and 
third on the more complex operations of multiplication and 
division ; the second on proportion, and the first on fractions 
and the higher rules. Collective competition would imite 

* Of course a pupil is not to remaiii in the same daas from one inspection 
to the next, as, cud the circumstances of elementary schools permit it, this 
would be very unwise, because contravening the principles on which classi- 
fication must be based. Nor does the code impl^ it, as the mode of exami- 
nation is not by classes, but each pupil is ezammed in the grade next in 
mdvanoe to biBprevioua one, irrespeotiTO of his standing in the school. 
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two classes, (c) Writing. In this a distinct classification 
is not needed tnroughout the school, it will be sufficient to 
confine it to the section. The best writers to be placed at 
the front desk of the group to which they belong. 

4. Size of classes. According to the principle laid down 
above, the number comprised in a class would be determined 
by as many as come up to the standard fixed ; but in the 
practical working of a school this must be modified by the 
consideration how many can be efficiently instructed. The 
size of a group ordinarily should vary according to the sub-, 
ject, the form of instruction, and the teacher employed. 
Generally, as large a number should be grouped as is con- 
sistent with efficient instruction ; for whatever time is spent 
on a few, which would have been as profitably spent on a 
larger number, is a loss of power, time, and benefit to the 
neglected ones. Where subjects admit and require a large 
group — as in collective teaching — a section of forty can be 
taught with as much ease by a good teacher as a draft of 
ten, and with far more profit to each individual than if the 
same amount of time was divided among four drafts of ten 
each. In all exercises of attainment, no class should be 
larger than is consistent with thoroughness and minuteness 
of individual examination. In the upper part of the school, 
in reading, and in subjects of systematic instruction — as 
grammar — such classes might contain from twenty to 
twenty-four children. But classes of this size will be found 
too large for children engaged in the mechanical stages of 
reading. Here, much individual practice being required, a 
smaller subdivision is demanded ;---drafts of not more than 
ten will meet the necessities of the case. Lastly, the size 
of a group must bear some proportion to the skill of the 
teacher. Monitors may manage drafts, pupil-teachers classes, 
while the section can be efficiently worked by an adult 
teacher only. 

IV. Duties of the Master. 1. Superintendence, Con- 
sidering the elements of which it is composed, a school 
should never be without superintendence. It is doubtless 
desirable that children should be trained to depend upon 
themselves, to do right from no lower motive than because 
it is right ; it is an evil also to imply distrust and suspicion, 
yet there is so much of thoughtlessness, ignorance, and occa- 
sionally of worse elements in a school, as to leiii^t V\s^«s^ 
oversight necessary. A portion oi everj ^'^ ^Q^i^.^^«i ^fc- 
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TOted by the master to enperintendence, and when otherwise 
engaged, he should delegate the duty to subordinates. The 
objects superintendence is to secure are the following: — 
(a) Work, The spirit of work must be infused into every 
part of the school. The presence, example, and spirit of the 
master must pervade every class, and must be specially felt in 
the weak ones. All temptation to idleness must be prevented. 
(6) Order, Order in the classes and regulanty in the 
movements is another object of superintendence. Where 
classes become disarranged, where slovenly postures are 
assumed, where time is not kept, and where disorderly 
marching is permitted, a silent influence is at work, which 
cannot but have an injurious effect on the character and 
habits of the future, (c) Protection, Uniformity of treat- 
ment and protection from evil influences have to be secured. 
In the absence of efficient control, children are subjected to a 
variety of treatment at the hands of apprentices and moni- 
tors which is alike injurious to their character and to the 
authority of the master. From this it is his duty to preserve 
them. Besides which, there is a sort of moral protection 
required from him ; such as screening them from improper 
words, by carefully removing any which may have been 
written on the walls or elsewhere, and by taking such mea- 
sures as will prevent the repetition of the offence ; separating 
the children whose mutual influence is demoralizing or in 
any way evil ; and removing entirely any child whose 
influence is pernicious. FurSier, there is what Heinroth 
calls " corporeal protection" required ; that is, protection of 
the health, by attention to the position of the children, to 
the necessary physical exercises, and to the ventilation. 

2. Instruction, As the master is responsible for its effi- 
ciency, the following points will require his attention, (a) 
Branches to be taught He has the selection of the matters 
of instruction, and their adaptation to the wants of the 
various classes. He must take care that the subjects are 
taught in their right order, with especial reference to the 
periods of mentaf development, and that the essential sub- 
jects, reading, writing, arithmetic, and Scripture, have most 
time devoted to them, (h) Right methods. He has to see 
that each subject is taught by appropriate methods. This 
is a point requiring great vigilance. Situated as elementary 
schools are, with subordinates who are necessarily very 
ignorant of method^ it becomes the duty of the master 
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to show how to teach, as well as to fix what to teach. This 
he may partly accomplish by his own exemplary teaching ; 
by instruction in method; and by careful inspection and 
criticism of the methods employed, (c) Own teaching. The 
nature and amount of his own personal teaching is a matter 
of great importance to the success of his school. The day 
is past in which the master was considered merely the 
director of the machinery. No longer the mere policeman 
of the establishment, he has taken his right place as its 
teacher and educator. Were any considerations necessary 
to show the reasonableness of this, they are to be found in 
the claims of the children on his superior skill in intellectual 
and moral training; and in those of his subordinates to 
witness exemplar teaching. 1) His teaching should not be 
restricted to any one topic, or any form of instruction. 
Even in those which are the most technical and mechanical, 
his subordinates should have the benefit of his example, and 
the class the infusion of his spirit. 2) The daily amount 
of his teaching will be determined primarily by the size of 
his school, and by the character oi the teaching power at 
his disposal ; but he ought to claim for himself flie privi- 
lege, and impose upon himself the duty, of coming, at least 
once daily, into personal contact with each child. 3) In 
the distribution of his labour each division has a claim ; but 
the middle and lower classes require the greater share. It 
is well to secure the morning for his own teaching, making 
the afternoon a season chiefly of learning and superin- 
tendence. 

3. ExaminaUon. To successful school keeping, whether 
viewed in relation to the internal progress of the school, or 
to the estimation in which it is held out of doors, one of 
the most important things is the practice of periodical exa- 
minations. We do not here refer to public examinations, 
valuable as they are to the growth and prosperity of a school, 
but to monthly examinations, for the threefold purpose of 
advancing the proficient, recording progress, and criticising 
methods and results, (a) The first of these is necessary to 
the harmonious working of the school, and to the efficient 
and systematic instruction of a class. A course of lessons 
for a given period, and that a short one, with the certainty 
of an examination at its close, will excite and sustain a 
spirit of healthy emulation ; at the sam^e tvccife^ T^TSiSfs^ ^ 
the successful keeps the class moi© eqvw2lm^o\DX.^^ ^^Xsan^- 
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ment. (b) A monthly record of the position of each child 
in the vanous subjects of instruction, with an indication of 
its chief wants, often leads to the discovery of weak points 
in the instruction, both in relation to the school and child. 
Statistics are thus furnished which form a valuable body of 
reference, by which managers and inspectors may form an 
estimate of the work done in a school. They enable the 
teacher to apply the proper tests to the progress of a child, 
whether it is in accordance with its age, its length of time 
in the school, and the labour bestowed. They also enable 
the master to supply the parents with monthly or quarterly 
reports ; thus strengthening their interest in the school and 
in the progress of their children, and increasing their con- 
fidence in the master, (c) The periodical criticism of his 
methods, and a record of their results, will commend them- 
selves to every one who is thoroughly aware of their im- 
portance educationally. Education is one of the inductive 
sciences. Theory must be tested by facts, and principles 
and methods must be generalizations from such facts. Some 
masters are content with the mere application of what others 
have discovered ; they never deviate from a beaten track ; 
theirs is a dog-trot, in which they never mend the pace nor 
alter the course from what is customary. Others, aware that 
mental and moral growth are much affected by the circum- 
stances and surroundings of an individual, and by the in- 
fluences to which he is exposed, are constantly observing 
facts, and modify their practices accordingly. Such teachers 
need no inferior motives to appoint times of examination for 
the purpose of recording facts in the light of a dispassionate 
criticism. Here they are presented with an opportunity of 
testing, after careful and lengthened trial, the efficiency of 
different methods on different minds, and in various hands ; 
and of testing the application of various methods to different 
subjects and at different ages. Besides, as much of the in- 
struction is necessarily committed to inexperienced teachers, 
all of whom have claims on his superior skill, and all of 
whom should be encouraged and stimulated by the fact 
that their work is inspected, it is desirable to enter into 
a book for reference his criticism on their methods and 
results. 

4. Ptmishment The administration of personal chastise- 
ment ought never to be delegated to subordinates, as that 
laroJves a breach of faith, the teacher alone being in loco 
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parentis. To permit it is unwise, as it never fails to beget a 
strong feeling against the school, while its decided tendency 
is to lower the master's authority. Much judgment and 
kindness, in sorrow rather than in anger, should mark its 
infliction. Never at the moment of the offence ; never when 
the child is not expecting it, such as approaching it un- 
awares and striking it ; never when under provocation ; and 
when serious chastisement is required, never in the presence 
of the other children, as the disparity in the ages and 
strength of the parties seldom fails to enlist the sympathies 
of the others in favour of the culprit. 

V. Modes OF Organization. \. As influenced by teacliing 
pmoer. (a) The most perfect organization would be to pro- 
vide a skilled adult teacher to each class, which is the case 
in schools of a high grade, whose curriculum embraces 
classics, mathematics, and modern languages, (hi) There 
are many schools in which no assistance is supplied to the 
master. In this case, he employs assistants selected from 
the pupils themselves, and when possible, forms them into a 
distinct class, large enough to render unnecessary their con- 
stant employment in assisting him. Their compensation is 
extra instruction after school hours. This is the monitorial 
system. The assistants so employed are of two classes, — 
monitors and curators. 1) Monitors are employed in class 
work. The qualifications sought in them are, — influence 
with their fellows, patience, perseverance, diligence, punc- 
tuality, and subordination. . Such instruction as they give 
has a value, but the limits of their power should be under- 
stood. Thev are well fitted to hear lessons, and to take 
children through the rote or mechanical parts of their work. 
They have not any sense of irksomeness or* drudgery in it, 
and having but recently passed through the same stages, 
they will have a vivid recollection of the difiiculties, and in- 
terest and sympathy in dealing with them, and the fact that 
they are not much above the level of the learner may be a 
stimulus to him to master his lesson. But any other in- 
struction than mechanical by them cannot but be desultory. 
They have not the knowledge of mind, the diversified attain- 
ments, the power of continuous thought, the influence of 
cliaracter, or the authority to make it educative in the proper 
sense. 2) Curators are charged with supplying the classes 
with books, slates, and other things wanted b^ Wvkkv.^ ^vS.\\n. 
keeping the schoolroom, presses, an^ \Aa.^-\)^^^^ "^^ ^ 
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tidy state. Such a class of officers relieves the master who 
has no other assistance, from petty and worrying details, 
enlists the co-operation of the lea^ng boys, finds vent for 
the energies of the more active ones, and is beneficial by 
accustoming them to act under a sense of responsibility. 
3) The working of a monitorial school is necessarily 
affected by the nature of its agency, chiefly in the two 
points of superintendence and class work. From their im- 
maturity and volatility, and from their being voluntary 
agents, they require to be continually cared for, and their 
teaching corrected and supplemented, if it is to yield fruit. 
Then, as they have too little power to manage classes of any 
large size, or to conduct other than rote instruction, the 
main work of the school must be done in drafts, except 
when the master can unite two or three for a common lesson. 
(c) In many schools there are pupil-teachers as well as 
monitors. The introduction of this element has much im- 

5 roved the organization of elementary schools. It has ren- 
ered possible a higher technical instruction to larger groups 
than monitors could properly manage ; it has secured more 
continuous action of one mind on the same division, under a 
deeper feeling of responsibility for its progress ; it has eco- 
nomized to the greatest extent the labours of the monitors, 
by placing them in the charge of the pupil-teacher ; and it 
lias set the master free to give that higher culture in the 
section and class, and to give his attention at those points 
on which the intelligence and jyrogress of a school depend. 
It has modified, also, the internal arrangements ; so much 
so, that most of the schools where pupil-teachers are found 
approximate to a common type. Groups of parallel desks 
— ^three in a group — ranged along a side, or the sides of the 
schoolroom, with draft space in front, form the most 
marked feature of the internal arrangements, (d) Some 
large schools have an assistant adult teacher, as well as 
pupil-teachers and monitors. In some of these the school 
IS divided into two parts, and each carried on as a distinct 
school; in other cases the head master and assistant are 
engaged alternately in superintending the school, while the 
one who is free takes a class, or a section, to instruct. 

2. Distribution and arrangement of toork. No elements 

of organization are more important than those which fix 

whether the same kind of work, or different kinds, and what 

A/nds, sball be going on at the same time ; whether collective 
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teaching shall be a part or not of the school routine, and 
how far provision should be made for the three great parts 
of school work — ^preparation, instruction, and reproduction. 
On these points there is, as might be expected, great diver- 
sity of opmion and practice. A few of the more prominent 
modes may be brieny noticed, (a) In some schools, all the 
classes are engaged on the same subject at the same time. 
This, it is thought, enables the master to distribute his 
teaching more in accordance with the wants of the school, 
than when two or more important subjects are going on 
together ; and as the claims on his attention are thus fewer, 
his teaching and superintendence will be more efficient. 
On the other hand, it is objected that our present school- 
rooms are unsuitable for it, and that it requires more teaching 
power than the state of elementary instruction in this coimtry 
can afford. It has been termed the synchronous mode. 
(b) Another mode is to divide the school into two parts — 
one to occupy the desks for silent exercises, while the other 
is at draft places, for reading, dictated arithmetic. Scripture, 
or any oral teaching that may be deemed necessary, each 
division changing places at the end of every lesson. This 
plan is suitable for a poor monitorial school, where the mas- 
ter is too weak to instruct large groups effectively, or to 
hold his school in hand while doing so. It is called the 
bipartite mode, (c) Another plan, based on the fact that 
school work consists in the preparation, or practice of 
lessons, oral teaching, and silent exercises, is to have three 
kinds of work going on at the same time. This plan was 
proposed in order to bring every part of the school daily 
under the action of the master's mind for a sufficient length 
of time to warrant the hope that he would secure a imif orm 
and intelligent progress. It claimed for its successful work- 
ing, that each kind of work should be carried on in a separate 
room, each division of the school occupying each in succes- 
sion, in such wise that each would pass from the preparation 
of a lesson to the gidlery, for oral examination and instruc- 
tion therein, and thence to the desks {or silent exercise. In 
a modified form, this mode has been introduced into many 
schools where there has been unwillingness to yield the 
principle that all parts of a school should be under the eye 
of the master ; into others where it is felt to be hazardous to 
some of its best interests to employ him altogethet \a.\ft»j^- 
ing ; and in others where a tvf oioVQi Q\aai^'c»Jaa\kSs^ ^^es^fc^ 
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essential to sound progress. It is called the tripartite mode. 
(d) Another mode of working is a combination of the 
bipartite and tripartite. It aims to secure collective teaching 
with a twofold division of the school. Instead, therefore, of 
sending the whole of one division into desks while the other 
is at the standing-places, it sends one-half to the gallery 
and the other into the desks, reversing the order the next 
time the same division leaves the draft-places. Like the 
tripartite form, this mode demands the services of an assis- 
tant master, as the gallery is in use all the day. It has been 
termed the quadripartite form, (e) Another mode embraces 
some of the features of the above, with others peculiar to 
itself. Sometimes there are at the same time drafts in 
standing-places, classes in desks, and a section on the gal- 
lery. During the reading classification, each of these divisions 
may be engaged on a distinct subject, — ^reading at the stand- 
ing-places, oral lessons on the gallery, and dictation, writing, 
or composition in the desks. At the time devoted to arith- 
metic, all are engaged at arithmetic only, instruction in 
principles is proceeding in drafts, silent practice fi-om books 
or cards in desks, and collective competition on the gallery. 
At other times, and with other subjects, such as grammar 
and geography, each class is engaged on a distinct subject, 
so arranged that one receiving oral instruction has next to it 
one silently employed, while the younger children are either 
at the standing-places or on the gallery. This mode aims 
to combine, in due subordination to the wants of the pupils, 
each mode of classification and arrangement, and each form 
of teaching. Drafts and monitors are employed for prac- 
tice and preparation of reading ; the class of two or three 
drafts is employed for the exposition of reading lessons, and 
in other subjects in which success does not depend on prac- 
tice, but on the facility with which each pupil can be 
thoroughly examined ; and the section of two classes for 
lessons in elocution, Bible lessons, and for an occasional oral 
lesson, designed to call out the highest intellectual efforts 
of which the pupils are capable. This mode of working, 
with much variety in its details, is extensively employed by 
the more able schoolmasters. In fact, it is suitable to such 
only. Weak men, unable to teach large groups effectively, 
or to govern their schools when they are employed on set 
lessons, may get better results by superintendence, combined 
w/tii working through drafts. But where the ability exists. 
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no mode of working is so effective as that which combines 
in proper proportion draft, class, and section teaching. It 
is called the eclectic mode. (/) Special causes, 1) Schools 
with an infant class. The admission of infants to an ele- 
mentary school is a disadvantage to the infants themselves 
and to the other scholars. It is so id the infant, because no 
elementary school can supply the training proper to an 
infant age ; and it is so to the other scholars, because of the 
restlessness of infants and their need of more frequent 
change, and because of the extra demand on the teacher's 
attention. In organizing such a school, the teacher must 
aim to supply to this division the advantages, as far as 
possible, of infant training. For this purpose he should 
place it where it will least interfere or be interfered with, 
and should place over it the pupil-teacher who has the 
greatest sympathy with young children. He should form 
for it a separate time-table, giving a greater variety to the 
lessons, and he should arrange a system of lessons having 
special reference to infantile intelligence. 2) Mixed schools. 
In mixed schools, under ordinary circumstances, arrange- 
ments must be made to teach each essential subject in the 
morning, having in the afternoon those which are peculiar 
to boys, or in which they need the most drill. The bigger 
girls should be formed, if possible, into classes by themselves, 
only joining with the boys when with the master. Arrange- 
ments should be made to avoid the necessity of the girls 
applying to the master for permission to leave the room ; 
this is easily done by making it a rule that none leave till 
play-hour. The female pupil-teacher — if there is one — will 
fina her best sphere of exertion in the charge of the younger 
children. 3) Industrial. Schools connected with industrial 
employment are schools in which industrial occupation is 
found for the older children, half-time schools, and schools 
under the minute relating to night schools. Schools which 
combine industrial training do so in so many forms, that the 
circumstances of each case can alone determine the altera- 
tions to be made from the ordinary working of a school. 

VI. Time-tables. 1. Advantages, A time-table is an 
essential part of the machinery of a school. It benefits the 
teacher, as all do more and do it better with a plan than 
without one. He is less harassed, as the time-table saves 
him from having to decide on what neiLt^ «cmA&\. "^^ ^^- 
tractions of school-keeping •, \)ea\dea,\5cL<&^«MSl^^■v^^sfi»^S^sss^^ 
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tion being lessened, he is more at liberty to devote himself 
to the business of the hour, and to cultivate that concentration 
of mind and purpose which are so necessary amidst the 
multifarious cLns of an elementary school. Nor is the 
advantage to the children small The time-table provides 
for the return, at stated periods, of each subject of instruc- 
tion, than which few things are more conducive to progress ; 
and opportunity is given for the arrangement of the subjects 
so as to bring different sets of faculties into play in succes- 
sion, a plan which promotes relief and mental vigour. Prac- 
tical lessons grow out of its proper observance. The child- 
ren are thus impressed with the value of time, the importance 
of punctuality, the honour due to law, respect for the rights 
of others, and regard for truthfulness--«ll of which are 
enforced by the examjple of the teacher, in his submission 
to the restrictions which his routine imposes. Order and 
industry are also promoted ; for a given work having to be 
done in a given time, both teachers and children become 
anxious to avoid waste of time, everything necessary to the 
work in hand is in its place, and a strong motive exists to 
bend the entire energies to the allotted task. 

2. Considerations relating to time-tables. Before a time- 
table is formed, it is necessary to consider the ends to be 
attained, and the local circumstances by which it may be 
modified. No time-table can be constructed to suit all 
schools. One suited to a small school would be found ill- 
adapted to a large one ; one for a school in a low state of 
instruction, with few subjects, would not suit a higher con- 
dition and a wider range ; one for a master and monitors 
would not be suitable for a school with apprentices ; one for 
a boys* school would not serve a mixed school ; nor would 
the time-table of a town school do for an agricultural dis- 
trict. In some districts, school life is so i^Eected by the 
poverty of parents, or the employments of the population, 
that but a short period is spent in school, hence it is an im- 
portant consideration whether the majority attending school 
will leave by the age of nine or ten, or stay in it a much 
longer period. In the former case, nothing more can be 
attempted than instruction in reading, writing, arithmetic, 
and Scripture ; in the latter, other subjects, as geography, 
history, grammar, and mensuration, will be requked. In 
other places the necessities of agricultural life take away 
Dumbers from the school for a part ot tho year^ who are 
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found in it ^t other times ; so that the same school at 
different penods of the year will require distinct time- 
tables. Other districts have children at employment who 
are required by law to attend school a portion of each day. 
These schools — ^half-time schools — ^present their chief diffi- 
culty in the presence of children who attend the whole day ; 
hence arrangements have to be made to secure the best 
course of instruction to the "half-timers," without inter- 
rupting to any great extent the progress of the others. A 
separate classification is inadmissible, unless the proportion 
to the others is very great. There are two ways of con- 
ducting these schools that have been found successful. One 
is to teach the same subjects in the same order both mormng 
and afternoon, thus treating each half -day as a whole one, 
and providing for the scholars as for distinct schools ; the 
other is to make the time-table out as for an ordinary school, 
but to embrace a fortnight instead of a week. 

3. Arrcmgemmts. (a) The first thing is to determine the 
branches to be taught. In all schools, reading, writing, and 
arithmetic must have chief attention, because they are abso- 
lutely essential to the prosecution of other studies. Of other 
matters, which the length of school life may warrant the 
introduction of, those are next in importance which will aid 
the acquisition of these, or to which these may be applied, or 
which are a suitable general preparation for ordinary occu- 
pations. Grammar, geography, and history meet the former 
condition; geometrical drawing, mensuration, and book- 
keeping, the latter, (b) The order in which the subjects 
follow each other should provide for the relief of the brain, 
by arranging, as far as possible, that subjects of a like kind 
do not immediately succeed one the other. The same end — 
the relief and vigour of the brain — should be obtained by 
securing that each subject shall be taught under the form 
and conditions necessaiy to its speedy and successful attain- 
ment, and care must be taken that two classes in close 
vicinity shall not have lessons which would interrupt each 
other's work. Intervals for open air exercise should be ap- 
pointed, (c) The length of time given to a lesson must be 
determined by the age of the children and the nature of the 
subject. The younger the children are, the shorter is the 
period for which they can fix their attention, and the greater 
IS their need of change of position and emijloYtSLSxsA., ^'^'^ 
greater the demand which a aub^eeX. maJs.^ QrBL\iw^\st»ffli.^*<i«jiA 
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shorter is the time that it can sustain the stress. Perhaps 
for infants, lessons of twenty minutes' length, and for juve- 
niles, of a half to three-quarters of an hour, will meet the 
case, (d) The plan of the schoolroom should be held in 
view, that the lessons may be arranged to secure qiiiet and 
freedom of movement, (e) To whom each lesson is assigned 
— ^monitor, pupil-teacher, or master — should be indicated. 
Of course, all the master's teaching cannot be marked, as it 
will vary with circumstances; but so much should be in- 
dicated as would bring him daily into contact with all the 
classes. 

4. The time-tables annexed are for schools in varied 
circumstances ; they will serve to illustrate what has been 
said, and to show that the general principles by which such 
matters are determined are the proper objects of study to 
enable masters to construct their own. 
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CHAPTER III. 

SCHOOL BEOI8TER8. 

School registers are kept to enable all interested in a 
school to obtain information on such points as the total 
number of children that have ever been under instruction in 
it, the average ages, and length of time in the school, the 
amount of ascertainable benefit to each child, and the classes 
of society chiefly benefited. They ought also to supply the 
teachers under inspection such data as will enable them to 
make accurate returns at the inspector's annual visit, on 
such points as the number of children admitted or with- 
drawn in the year, the average attendance and average ages, 
the number entitled to the capitation grant, and the state of 
the school as respects instruction, — points having a material 
influence on the annual grants made to schools. To all 
teachers thejr should supply the means of placing before 
parents particulars of their children's attendance and pro- 
gress. The fact of keeping such a record has an important 
influence in promoting regularity, and in preserving the 
teacher from unjust blame. 

I. Register of Admission, Progress, and Withdrawal. 
This register is designed to preserve the names of the pupils 
who have at any time attended the school, the length of 
their attendance, their progress through the classes, and the 
occasion of their withdrawal. It has also a column in which 
is briefly expressed the teacher's opinion of the pupil's intel- 
lectual and moral character. The annexed register is that 
put forth by the Committee of Council on Education. It 
has, besides the appended form, an alphabetical index, which 
serves two purposes ; — (1) It gives the means of readily 
finding any child's name ; (2) It secures, if properly kept, 
that readmissions are not counted as new entries. How, is 
obvious : — Say that James Shaw's entrance number is 758, 
and suppose him, after a period of absence, to be readmitted 
— W. Smith, who is admitted at the same time, is 864 on 
the register, — then James Shaw's new number would be 
864*, which, placed opposite his name in the index, would 
show at a glance that he had not been in constant attendance. 

II. Class Register of Attendance. The class register 
18 designed to record the state of attendance from day to 
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day. It provides means for readily gathering, concerning 
each child, its age and number of attendances during the 
school year, as also for ascertaining the weekly, quarterly, 
and annual averages. The first column contains the " index 
number," that immediate reference may be nfade when needed 
to the admission register. Then follow columns for the 
name, current age, and school days present from the com- 
mencement of the school year ; then columns for recording 
the attendance for thirteen weeks ; after which a column 
follows in which are inserted the total attendances for the 
quarter of each scholar. At the foot of each page is re- 
corded the number of daily attendances, the average atten- 
dance, the number present at all, and the average number 
of days to each child present at all. A glance at the register 
will show that the columns headed "School days present" 
serve as checks on the results recorded at the foot of the 
page. In using the register, a system of marks should be 
adopted to record absence and its cause, as well as atten- 
dance. The register should be balanced daily, and the results 
transferred weekly to the smnmary register. This saves 
time, and furnishes the means to make returns, whenever 
required, with little trouble. 

The results recorded at the foot of the page are valuable 
as indications of the regularity of attendance, and of the 
conditions, so furnished, by which to test the amount of 
instruction receivable in the class. From the number of 
attendances for each half -day during the week is obtained 
the " Average daily attendance for the week," by dividing 
the sum of half -daily attendances for the week by the 
number of half school days in the week ; because an average 
is obtained by dividing the sum in a series of unequal num- 
bers by the number of them. To form an estimate of the 
irregularity which may mark the attendance of the class, 
there is recorded the "Number present at all" ^obtained by 
counting all the names that have even one attenaance mark), 
and the number of days to each child present at all. This 
is obtained by dividing the sum of half -day attendances for 
the week by 2, which gives days, and by the number of 
children present at all. The " Number on the register" 
is the number belonging to the class after deducting the 
names of such as have left, or have been removed to a 
higher class. 

III. Summary Rbgisteb. In \3QaB i^^\fc\^'^^^^^2«^^'^ 
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attendance of the whole school are gathered from the class 
registers. It comprises three forms. 

1. Weekly Summary, The results for each class, under 
the several headings, " Average No. present," " No. present 
at all," &c., are transferred from the class register ; the 
results for the whole school are obtained as follows : — tlie 
" Average attendance," the " No. present at all," and " No. 
on the register," by adding together the class results. The 
"Average No. of days to each child present at all" is ob- 
tained by adding the class results and dividing by the number 
of classes. 

2. Qtiarterly Summary. The results for each week are 
transferred from the weekly summaries. The averages for 
the quarters are obtained by the same process as is applied 
for weekly averages from the class registers. The '' Average 
attendance" is obtained by taking the sum of the quarter!}^ 
averages, and dividing by the number of weeks in the quarter. 
This, if no holidays have been given, is the same thing as 
dividing the sum of attendances for the quarter by the number 
of half school days in the quarter. If holidays have occurred, 
each weekly average must be multiplied by the number of 
half school days in that week, and the sum of these pro- 
ducts divided by the number of half school days in tlie 
quarter. The "Number present at all" for the quarter is 
obtained from the column " Date of withdrawal," Admission 
Register, by adding the names of those who have left during 
the quarter to those on the register as still belonging to the 
school ; or it may be readily obtained by adding to the 
names on the class registers in the first week of the quarter 
the names of all enrolled in the admission register during 
the remaining weeks of the quarter. The " Average number 
of days attended by each child present at all " is the sum of 
half-day attendances for the quarter, divided by twice the 
number of children present at all ; or it may be found by 
multiplying the average attendance for the quarter by tlie 
number of half school days in the quarter, and dividing by 
twice the number present at all, e.g.^ Quarterly Summary, 
page 84. 

Average No. of days to ) 87 x 10 x 12 _ 
each child present at aU ]" 2 x 112 - «> » 

The "Number on register" is the number of names on 

the admission register, minus the names of those that have 

Jefi the school. It may easily be obtained by taking from 
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the BTim of names in the class registers the number of those 
who have left or have been removed to a higher class during 
the quarter. 

3. AnntLal Summary, The results are obtained by the 
same process as in the quarterly summary. The results for 
each quarter are transferred from the quarterly summaries. 
The results for the year as follows : — 

(a) AvBBAGB Attendance: 

Smn of average No. present. 

Number of qoarten. 

Or, 

2 X rom of school dajB present, olaaa B. 

Number of half school days in year. 

(b) No. PRESENT AT ALL = Sum of namcs on class re- 
gisters the first week of the je&T^phM those enrolled during 
the remainder of the year, 
(c) Average No. of days to bach child present at all. 

Average present for year x No. of half school days in year. 
i X No. present at all in year. 

(d) No. ON Register = Sum of names on class registers 
at the end of the quarter, minus No. of withdrawals and 
removals during the quarter. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 

Discipline is a word of twofold force. It denotes all 
the means and motives employed by the teacher to enforce 
right conduct amongst the children of a school, and it de- 
notes the results achieved by the use of these means and. 
motives. It puts into operation certain means which are 
valueless but a^ they excite specific actions in others. Hence 
in the use of the term sometimes one force comes into view, 
sometimes the other, so that the term seems to mean one 
thing at one time, or with one person, and another thing at 
other times with other persons. But every one who would 
be preserved from futile efforts must keep both in view. A 
teacher cannot be too strongly persuaded that only as means 
and results are linked together, as cause and effect, that 
discipline is real or good. 

I. The Master. 1. Discipline has its springs in the 
character of the master. The personal character of the 
master, the influence he establishes, and the feelings he 
inspires, are the true sources of the discipline found in any 
school. It depends more on the man man on his means. 
It is the character of the one that imparts efficacy to the 
action of the other. Instances are numerous of men of 
high attainments, and skilful as teachers, who have failed 
in the charge of schools from inability to govern. Some- 
times this may have arisen from their low estimate of its 
importance, and their consequent ignorance of its principles 
and requirements. In other cases it is the fault of the man. 
It is not in him. His temperament, tone, manner, and 
character unfit him to reign. He is out of his niche. 

That discipline has its springs in the character of the 
master — that it is what he is rather than what he does that 
gives it its character and efficiency, is in fact only a general 
truism with a particular application. Character is the source 
of success or failure in all pursuits. So apparent is its 
influence in schools, that one who had many opportunities 
for observing has said, that " a master has more need to 
watch himself than to watch his children, as the evils found 
in a school are often traceable to some omission, inconsider- 
ateness, hastiness of temper, want of firmneaa^ <yt ih^ss^sR.^ 
of principle in himself." Hence, 8i\ao^ XNi^ ^^"^3 ^^^'st'^ 
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opinion, "As is the master so is the school ;" for, in fact, 
discipline is a faithful index of his character, and his school 
a great reflector of its chief lineaments. Discipline being a 
system of means and influences for the formation of habits 
and character, it is an indicator of the teacher's character ; 
by showing the habits or practices to which he attaches little 
or much knportance, by showing his knowledge of mind, 
by exhibiting his judgment and spirit, and by making known 

' the amount of energy and perseverance belongmg to him, — 
80 the school becomes a reflector in which the chief features 
of his character are portrayed. Let him govern his school 
by the mood of the moment rather than from firm and 
earnest convictions ; let him subject it to ever- varying pas- 
sion rather than to established principles ; let him place as 
its presiding genius a sour and querulous disposition rather 
than a loving spirit ; let his decisions emanate from a hasty 
temper rather than from a patient and calm judgment, — and 
in each case he himself will be reflected and reproduced in 
his children. ' 

It is important to the teacher to remember that character 
cannot be assumed at pleasure ; it is a growth which has its 
roots in the soil of bygone years : nothing is in the character 
which has not grown there. The lesson of to-day cannot be 
said if it has not been preceded by that of yesterday, and 
many days before it ; nor can a man appear in the presence 
of children what he is not. The thing is vain. Their eyes 
pierce through every disguise. " No admittance for shams" 
IS written over the doors that open into their assemblies. 
Heraud says, " Whatever the true educator should appear, 
he must really be. The standard proposed for the pupil 
should be as closely as possible proposed also for the tutor. 
The same ideal reference is required for both ; with this 
difference, however, on the part of the educator, that he 
should exhibit an embodiment of it in his own person." 
Let the teacher, then, foster the conviction that he must be 
what he seems, and must seem what he is. Let him strive 
earnestly by personal discipline for every qualification of a 
good master. 

2. Personal qtialities in relation to discipline, (a) Love, 
honour, truthfulness, sincerity, consistency, justice, patience, 
and judgment, must be elements of a teacher's character, if 
he would have an ascendency over children both effective and 

lasting, WhQn children find the love of their teacher to be 
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teal ; that his honour can be reposed in ; that he never exposes 
what he had promised to conceal, nor refers to what he 
had promised to forgive ; that he treats all alike, without 
favouritism or partiality ; that his patience and judgment are 
such that his decisions have not to be reversed, nor his actions 
regretted, — ^then they are disposed to obey, and to repose a 
confidence in him which nothing else could secure at their 
hands. 

(b) Earnestness, cheerfulness, and considerateness are 
other elements, each yielding its special quota to the disci* 
pline of the school. Earnestness has great influence over 
children. This may arise from the fact that tlfe mind in 
childhood itself is earnest, and is strongly attracted by the 
same quality in others. Cheerfulness is sunshine, making 
everything pleasant ; but a cloudy brow, an anxious counte- 
nance, or doubled aspect, difluses gloom and depression. 
Children are apt, too, to interpret such as signs of annoyance ; 
and when some of them get the notion that they can tease 
or annoy the master, they are not long without finding the 
means of doing so. Considerateness in the treatment of 
mistakes, or of faults, is not without its influence. The 
teacher who is careful not needlessly to give pain, raise a 
blush, or excite a laugh, by unnecessary exposure of igno- 
rance, ejTor, or mistake, cannot but secure the respect of his 
children. So in the matter of rebuke. His influence will 
be greatly strengthened if he administers it so as to make 
them feel that it is to him painful to do so, and if he is so 
careful of their self-respect as to administer it in private 
rather than in public. 

M Self-control, with its allies, calmness and firmness, are 
qualities never absent where discipline is good. Self-control 
is manifested by manner: manner is an index to temper. 
Here the children read whether discipline springs from prin- 
ciple or impulse — ^whether the master has their well-being 
in view, or merely his own comfort. The face, eye, voice,^ 
movements, proclaim the kind of will possessed by the mas- 
ter. Tell-tales of the spirit within, they show unmistakably 
how far he has control of himself ; and if he has not that, he 
cannot have it of his school. Calmness is an evidence of 
self-control. It is a sign of power. Violence ever defeats 
its own purpose. It conveys the impression of conscious 
weakness. A teacher should never bluster, never bulbj^ 
never scold. Children will yield lo lik^ iotci^ ci^ ^ ^ia^cssv ^R^-^ 
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when a hurricane of words would rush idly by. A quiet 
mode of speaking is more effective than a boisterous one. 
Firmness is that aspect of self-control which regulates deal- 
ings with others. It is required in the teacher as a source 
of strength to the child. That which gives way is not a 
support. A child needs a support to its resolutions, and that 
support is the teacher's firmness. If he gives way, the 

EiUar is broken. Besides, a teacher who vacillates places 
imself on a level with a child. Vacillation is always 
injurious. 

(d) The habits of neatness, punctuality, diligence, and 
vigilance are essential to good discipline. In appearance, 
the master should be an example ot neatness and cleanli- 
ness ; avoiding what is foppish on the one hand, and what 
is slovenly on the other. If in dress and personal appear- 
ance he shows no respect for the opinions and feelings of 
others, he cannot with consistency, or with effect, enforce 
attention to them by his children. He should be at the 
school to receive his children, and not let them wait, as is 
the practice with some teachers, in the streets, and some- 
times in the rain, to receive him. He should be at his post 
at least a quarter of an hour before school-time, to see that 
his monitors prepare books, slates, chalk, and other apparatus 
for the work of the classes and drafts. His punctuality 
should extend to the closing of the school, and to the begin- 
ning and ending of lessons : few things are more subversive of 
discipline than allowing a lesson of one class to intrude jnto 
the time of another. The working of an elementary school, 
involving as it does instruction in a great variety of topics 
to children of very dissimilar ages and attainments, and in- 
volving constant oversight in order that all shall be faith- 
fully employed, cannot be effectually carried out without 
great diligence on the part of the master. Whoever else 
idles, he must not. He has no time for any thing, person, 
or subject, but his school, his scholars, and their instruction. 
Let him begin to play, and the contagion spreads to all his 
classes. Not a moment in school should witness him unem- 
ployed, or employed in things foreign to his office. He 
should be able at all times to draw attention to himself as 
an example of diligence and faithfulness in the discharge 
of his school duties. Vigilance is necessary to discipline. 
Without making prominent that he is doing so, the master 
should see everything that transpires. His presence should 
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be felt everywhere. The children should feel that it is im- 
possible to impose upon him, or escape his notice. 

3. Characteristics of discipline as affected by the master's 
chara>cter. (a) Uniformity, This is essential, if discipline 
is to be effective and beneficial. Its value may be gathered 
from considering the effects of its opposite. A lax rule one 
day, and a tight one another, — ^punishment, angry remon- 
strance, or reproof at one time for what receives no attention 
at another, — conduct depending, in fact, on the mood or 
impulse of the moment, cannot fail to make children care- 
less and impulsive; or, which is worse, to throw into their 
moral judgment a disturbing element as to what really 
partakes of the nature of duty. It is uniformity that gives 
force to law, and secures to it proper respect. It is the 
uniformity of Nature's sequences that obtains attention to 
her requirements. 

(b) Discrimination, Discrimination in the distribution 
of rewards and punishments, of praise and blame, and in the 
use of other motives, involves serious consequences to the 
characters of children. The master who makes no distinction 
between those who have had many advantages and such as 
have had few, is guilty of injustice, which the objects of 
soon discern and resent. Much more blamable is he who 
lavishes praise on the naturally gifted for what has scarcely 
cost an effort, and withholds it from the dull plodder, who 
after continued and laborious effort has nevertheless failed. 
Surely, of the two, the latter is the more deserving of praise; 
and who can estimate the power of a kindly word or an ap- 
preciating look? But in the case of punishment, who can 
award the degree of blame for want of discrimination? 
What must be said of the master who does not discriminate 
between offences from ignorance or f orgetfulness, and those 
done wilfully? What must be the condition of children 
where no distinction is made betwixt moral offences and 
those against order, but both receive the same kind and 
degree of penalty? Or what must be said in those cases in 
which offences affecting the master's convenience are visited 
summarily and severely, but moral offences are winked at, 
or but slightly noticed ? What can be the influence of the 
discipline in such cases but to confound children's moral 
perceptions, and to weaken their conviction of the obligation 
and supremacy of moral duties ? Of a different ten.da^jkR.'^^ 
but also injurious, is to treat a cMVd Vrc^s^^^NiCT^ <2S->^S!»NKs^r 
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perament and disposition. If the treatment be not adapted 
to these, the child may become regardless of it, and, conse- 
quently, of the duties it is intended to enforce. 

(c) Impartiality, A child cannot attach much importance 
to that which is not applied to all alike. Impartiality tends 
to produce the conviction that the discipline is founded in 
right, and that the duties it enforces are obligatory on all ; 
but partiality must produce the impression that it is a mere 
matter of convenience or expediency, to be set aside by 
personal considerations or mere whims. In the matter of 
punishment, especially, must it be felt that the master is im- 
partial. Sometimes for the same kind of offence he must 
award different punishments, because of the difference in 
the character of the offenders ; but in these circumstances 
it should be felt that the punishment is as severe in the one 
case as in the other. This will give confidence in the justice 
of his decisions, and acquiescence in the discipline will be 
more willingly rendered. 

(d) Kindness, Discipline, animated by the spirit of 
kindness, is proverbial for its influence. It has, charms for 
the worst natures, it has subdued the most obstinate tempers. 
Where it exists, the children will be incited to praiseworthy 
conduct. They will be put on the path of self -improvement. 
Offences will be prevented, unnecessary temptations will 
not be thrown in the way of the weak. Pains wiU be taken 
to enlighten the conscience, and to carry the intelligence 
and will along with the master. And severity will be 
avoided, — severity, whether in exacting more than children 
can bear, or in the infliction of brutal punishment. 

II. Objects of Discipline. If he would be successful in 
realizing proper results, the master must take a broad view 
of the objects he has to accomplish, and must keep before 
his mind continually both the objects themselves and the 
means to their attainment. Neither should he forget that 
the results he achieves may be justly regarded by those con- 
cerned in his school, both as a test of his discipline itself, 
and of his breadth of view as to its objects. The objects of 
school discipline may be roughly enumerated as order, atten- 
tion, diligence, obedience, resistance to temptation, self- 
denial, self-reliance, subordination, respect for the feelings 
and rights of others, and the motives to be implanted in 
children as grounds of action. 

L Order, " Order Sa heaven's first law ;" so it should be 
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of the school. It is at once an end and an instrument of 
government. Hence order, then instruction. It consists in 
Laving everything in its right place, and everything at its 
proper time. It requires regularity in the movements and 
uniformity in the position of the children. It is not perfect 
without thorough industry on the part of the children, and 
complete control on the part of the master. Yet there must 
not be a morbid concern for appearances, such as, by perpetual 
interference, would defeat its own purpose, and check the 
progress of the school. In a busy school, a master may be 
content occasionally to sacrifice somewhat of its appearance; 
for the most careless on-looker could distinguish between 
what was the result of genuine work, and the idle, lounging, 
slovenly appearance of a disorderly school. Quietness, too, 
is desirable, though in some exercises difBcult to attain ; but 
good order does not consist in quiet. A school may be 
quiet, yet most disorderly. A school may be too quiet. 
Moseley mentions a school so quiet that the children were 
afraid to think, lest they should disturb it. Quiet is not the 
normal condition of childhood,— ever restless, ever seeking 
something new, ever desirous of employment, ever prone to 
express its feelings. An everlastingly quiet school is un- 
natural. Certainly quiet, when needed, or when ordered, is 
an essential element of good order ; but the busy hum from 
little voices and little liands intent on work is quite as 
essential. Drones are all very useful in their way, but the 
workers make the honey. The temptations to idle noise are 
fewest where children have suitable and sufficient employ- 
ment. But the noise of a good school is generally the result 
of the energy thrown into the teaching ; to lessen this, if 
possible^ and to produce an air of quiet diligence, the follow- 
ing things will need attention. The master's own voice 
should never be heard in the school, except in teaching. 
Should he deem it necessary to address a boy or a class, it 
should be in a quiet tone, so as to be heard only by the 
parties addressed. All movements and changes should be 
accomplished by a well-understood set of signals. In draft 
or class instruction, the voices of the teacher and children 
should be no louder than is necessary for all in the class or 
draft to hear. On the first appearance of undue noise, the 
duties of the school should be suspended and quiet produced. 
Every teacher will have order who show^ \v\sasaR}&- ^^ 
termined to have it. But be ^wtlH \>^ «i!^<e^ Vcl\^ ^sSsstv^"^ 
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he practically exemplifies the love of it in his own person. 
Much will be done towards it by furnishing each child with 
something to do and a motive to do it. Stated periods of 
change and drill, and having all movements simultaneous, 
whether throughout the school or in the class work, will be 
found helps. And having a body of monitors or curators, 
charged with the supply of everything necessary to the 
working the school, will much tend to secure it. 

2. Attention, Attention under actual instruction, depend- 
ing on the matter and method of the lesson, is not that now 
contemplated, but rather that habit of mind in which the 
whole force is bent to whatever may be the duty of the hour. 
This quality is a necessary condition to a healthy, vigorous, 
and thorough progress in school work ; at the same time it is 
a quality so valuable in itself, that it is one of the most im- 
portant elements of character that school education has to 
form. Like other habitudes of mind, it is a thing of growth, and 
demands much discrimination in dealing with, both as regards 
age and natural aptitudes. As regards age, it is but slowly 
that a child acquires strength of brain to sustain the strain 
of constant work. Nothing so soon fatigues the brain as 
attention to what is new ; consequently, at a period when all 
is new, or nearly so, and when the brain itself is immature, 
it must soon give way under the act of attention. Besides, 
it is only as experience forms the intelligence, and practice 
supplies the power, that any one can give attention on 
demand to any subject to the exclusion of everything 
extraneous. How vast an acquirement this would be in a 
. child, whose volatility is naturally so great, must be apparent 
to every one who considers how little it is possessed by the 
majorily of adults, even among those whose pursuits are 
most favourable to its existence. Then of natural aptitudes. 
When a subject has in itself an attraction, there will be 
required no stimulus to secure attention to it. It is when a 
subject has no attractions in itself, or when it is possibly 
distasteful or irksome, that there is needed the presence of 
a strong motive, until the power of habit makes it compara- 
tively easy. Now, as aptitudes and tastes differ, that which 
is distasteful or irksome in one case may be attractive in 
another ; hence the need of discrimination, not only in the 
application of motives, but in judging of results. The forma- 
tion of such a quality of mind is a difficult matter, but to be 
constantly pursued; for the power to give attention to any- 
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thing, however irksome or trivial, is more nearly allied to 
success in life than anything else. (Vide page 46.) 

3. Diligence, or continued application, is very nearly 
allied to attention. Like it, it must be sought for its own 
sake, as well as for its importance to the work of the 
school. The obstacles, where they differ from those which 
impede the growth of attention, proceed either from indo- 
lence or irresolution, the former constituting feebleness of 
desire, the latter feebleness of will. (Vide page 47.) 

4. Obedience, The habit of obedience is one of the first 
elements in the formation of character. Early obedience 
lays the foundation of self-control ; for as acts of obedience 
depend on the will of another, early obedience is yielding to 
the will of another, and thus is a restraint by the child on 
its own inclinations and desires. The character of obe- 
dience depends on the motives from which it proceeds, and 
its influence on the child's character will be determined 
accordingly. Three kinds of obedience may be distinguished. 

(a) Constraint, This may proceed from hope of reward 
or fear of punishment ; and though in the absence of a higher 
kind it is not to be despised, yet it cannot be depended upon, 
being thrown off when the restraint of the teacher's eye is 
withdrawn. It is a sort of obedience whose tendency is to 
evil, as it is often a cloak for hypocrisy, (b) Habit, This 
is where obedience is secured by a skilful use of natural 
principles. A child likes to be an object of affection, and 
likes to love, and under these conditions yields obedience 
naturally. The sense of dependence, arising from its igno- 
rance and weakness, inclines it to obey. Sympathy with its 
associates leads it to act as they act, hence obedience is yielded 
at once to a command addressed to all. The frequency and 
regularity with which things are done lead children to regard 
them as natural requirements. Acting on these things pro- 
duces a habit of obedience ; but such obedience is onlv the 
obedience of childhood, — an obedience, if nothing besides is 
attempted, that leaves the character enfeebled, and the child 
the sport of every one whose will is stronger than its own. 
(c) Duty. The highest kind of obedience is that which 
places the will under constraint, yet free, submissive yet 
mdependent — ^the obedience of duty. This implies that the 
will is in unison with what is right, — ^that it proceeds from 
principle, not from habit or fear. 

5. School aptn^MsraHonfor life. T\kfe ^jk\^ Vx^^K^Tssask ^ 
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school, and the nature of the circnmstances in which the 
children are brought together, offer opportunities to implant 
principles and to form habits, which are alike necessary to 
their own happiness and to the well-being of society. The 
school is a little world in itself. Here are the weak, the igno- 
rant, the wayward, the wilful, the obstinate, it may be the 
vicious, as well as the well-intentioned. The interests of the 
children often seem to clash, just as in the world outside. 
Practical lessons thus become possible in subordination, self- 
denial, forbearance, respect for the feelings and rights of 
others, gentleness, and self-reliance. In dealing with children 
in all these respects, it is not by prohibitions of particular 
acts, or even by their conmiendation, but by implanting a 
general nile or principle of conduct, that most good will be 
effected ; e.^., the sense of justice, if implanted in children, 
would exclude the necessity of prohibiting what would be a 
violation of it. 

6. Motives developed in children. One of the results, and 
the most important, of the discipline to which children are 
subjected is, that in their future life certain motives may 
predominate in their character and conduct, which had their 
origin in such discipline. In illustration of what is meant, 
take the following. The results of a certain kind of discipline 
would probably be to make one child a sneak, another a bully, 
another a combination of both, being one or the other accord- 
ing to circumstances, another two-faced, another bashful 
and timid, another untruthful, another tyrannical, and so on. 
The motives entering into the character of a child do so 
in two ways, (a) Many motives are so skilfully adapted to 
the child's nature as simply to strengthen its tendencies 
until their hold is irresistible; e.g., praise appeals to two 
natural feelings — ^love of approbation and desire of power. 
Now it may be so often administered, and with such little 
discrimination, that the love of it may become predominant, 
so that nothing will move the individual -to act except it 
yield its meed of praise ; and even ordinary engagements 
will be abandoned, or languidly gone through, when the 
stimulating zest is absent, (b) Some motives are so little 
adapted to the ends which ought to be sought, that a totally 
opposite condition is brought about. For instance, a mast^ 
wanting an immediate eSect may resort to means which, 
while securing his present end, produce a disposition which 
j^ ihe very opposite to what he ought to seek, and equally 
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opposed to making his present end a permanent condition ; 
as when one employs means to get attention to lessons, 
which, though successful at the moment, excites strong dis- 
gust for them, and causes all such pursuits to be abandoned 
when school life is over. 

III. Emotiqnal Principles to which Discipline Ap- 
peals, AND which it must Regulate. 1. Imitation, This 
is the power of doing as others do ; that is, it is the power 
to assume their actions and expressions. It implies that 
there is command over the bodily organs, so as to produce 
exactly what is done by another. Such a power is ootained 
only by degrees. But there is a propensity to imitation in 
human nature, and more, there is an acquired tendency in 
many cases, so that at length it becomes an active and 
governing principle. It is not difficult to account for the 
ascendency of this principle in children. It is natural that 
they should suppose that the actions they witness yield plea- 
sure ; if they can successfully produce them, there is the 
consciousness of power ; and the pleasure from this is all 
the greater if the action imitated is that of a grown person, 
and there is the feeling of sympathy, which leads naturally 
to the assumption of the feelings and states of others. These 
things account for the growth from an incipient tendency 
to a ruling principle. 

Its early operation shows the necessity of having what is 
mechanical acquired at an early period, or habits of another 
kind will be formed, which it will be difficult to uproot, and 
wiU prove hindrances to progress. It is a good agent in 
establishing the habit of obedience. A child more readily 
attempts what it sees done than to obey a command ad* 
dressed to it in words. This may be partly because it com- 
prehends better what it sees in action than what it hears in 
words, but chiefly that the appeal by action is to the ten- 
dency to imitate. The appeal is almost irresistible when it 
sees many doing precisely the same thing. Hence, simul- 
taneity of action, drill, movements, and imitation of motions 
made by the teacher, are essential parts of the discipline of 
a school. Imitation is a powerful instrument in forming 
the morals. The influence of moral stories in cultivating the 
moral nature, and the influence of example and companion- 
ship, is greatly due to it. Sympathy, association, and natural 
tendency furnish grounds why such stories should be of ^ood 
rather than of eviL The same may \)Q oaikiilQit ^^\q;:^^5:^^ss&s^s£^< 
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Example, especially that of the teacher, owes much of its 
power to imitation. Children can interpret the precept only 
oy the practice ; hence, if these disagree, the latter not 
merely neutralizes the former, but actually fixes in the mind 
another notion than the one intended. Much of the power 
of the teacher's example is due to the sense of importance 
and power felt by a child who has successfully imitated one 
80 much superior and older than himself. That the influence 
of his example may be uniformly good, it must be con- 
sistent. No action of the master's in school but has its 
influence. Often when he least thinks of it, his influence is 
greatest ; hence the necessity of his being real, and of his 
continually striving to reach excellence of character. Nor 
must he oisregard the mode of his actions ; it is not sujQBi- 
cient that he is right, it must appear that he is so. Often 
in future life the recollection of his teacher's conduct on 
particular occasions will come up to decide the pupil's for 
good or evil. 

2. Action, (a) Craving for exercise. For active bodily 
exercise there is a natural craving. This feeling is an 
appetite— it springs from a condition of the muscles and 
nerves. When this condition is on, there is a strong ten- 
dency to movement, and a strong craving for exertion. It 
is a strongly marked characteristic of childhood and youth. 
Sometimes the demand for exercise is stronger than at others. 
This may arise in several ways. There may have been a 
period of forcible repression, during which there has been 
an accumulation of so-called animal spirits, until restraint 
seems impossible ; or there maybe a state of high health and 
elasticity. In school, each of these phases may be looked 
for, — ^the craving which comes on after a season of repose, 
the pent-up stream, and the freshness of youthful vigour. 
Restlessness is a sign of the first. After a short interval of 
repose, or of forced inaction, there is a growth of uneasy 
feeling — ^restlessness follows, and its companions, inattention 
and annoyance to others. Of course it is necessary to train 
the child to put restraint upon itself, which it may be aided 
to do by strongly interesting it ; or it may, on exceptional 
occasions, be necessary to inflict pain, this acting as a coun- 
ter-irritant ; but the wisest plan is to afford relief as speedily 
as may be. An effectual remedy would be found in standing 
erect and stretching the limbs to the utmost. Pent-up feel- 
20^ and the freshness of youthful vigour, require more than 
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simple relief. In the old schools they found vent in out- 
breaks ; in the present day they are utilized, and by means 
of the march, the clc^, and the song, are made to help to 
habits of obedience. 

Temperament afifects this craving for bodily exercise. 
The active temperament is one in which the normal condi- 
tion of the organs is one of great freshness ; the phlegmatic 
temperament, in which both body and mind are wanting in 
exciting stimulants. The former has to be put under 
restraint, or the activity directed into a useful channel. 
The latter requires the application of stimuli. This shows 
the difficulty of dealing with certain cases of conduct in 
school ; for the phlegmatic, having no difficulty in putting 
restraint upon himself, will often appear better than one of 
an active turn, with whom it may be a perpetual struggle to 
do so, and always a victory if he succeeds. 

(b) Love of activity. Besides the craving for bodily ex- 
ercise there is a desire for employment, and a tendency to 
seek occupation, of a more purely m/ental or emotional 
character, often termed love of activity. To this feeling, 
not a little enhanced by the corporeal condition, is due in 
great measure the development both of body and mind. 
The masterv of the. limbs, the control of the organs, the 
knowledge derived through the senses, the growth of intel- 
ligence, are all more or less the result of that craving for 
employment which is so marked a feature of human nature. 
Active employment^— occupation for the hand and the head 
— is essential to happiness and to life. Miserable would be 
an existence in which there was no work. 

Recognizing the existence of this feeling, the master must 
provide occupation for each child. 1) As children must be 
doing something, he must open proper channels for their 
activity to vent itself ; or, cramped, constrained, and unhappy, 
they will become troublesome and mischievous. 2) Some- 
times the teacher may err in giving employment unsuitable 
to the age. So doing, he will defeat his object ; for, conscious 
of inability to do the prescribed work, the children either 
seek more congenial employment, or form habits of inatten- 
tion, trifling, and indolence. 3) He may err b^ exacting too 
much. Love of activity is not the only principle in human 
nature, nor the only source of pleasure. Bepose, after 
fatigue, is as sweet as active exertion. In fact^ Uift i&^Vs^^^ 
desire for action, dies out undei mce^^vKiX. ^"^"^^^^^ «s^ 

H 
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the craving for repose or change takes its place. 4) Deal- 
ing with this activity is a test of a teacher^s governing 
faculty. In the hands of one who knows his business, it is 
one of the chief engines of government. He turns it to 
account, so as to secure attention, diligence, steady applica- 
tion, and regular industry. By its means, children are kept 
out of harm*s way. Faults are prevented, and bad habits 
avoided, and the necessity is saved of appealing to inf ericnr 
motives, or such as might deteriorate the character. 

(c) Working to an end. Working to a definite end is the 
most engrossing, the most comprehensive, and the most 
effective as an educational agent, of all the active principles. 
To all the other stimulants to action, it adds contriving 
means and exhibiting skill in working out the proposed end. 
When a distant object is to be obtained or avoided, the will 
is prompted to action, a course of operations is contrived 
and entered upon, the consciousness of progress stimulates 
exertion ; the nearer the approach to a successful issue, the 
greater is the interest, and the more active the mind, until 
at length success 3delds intense pleasure.. Such a state can- 
not but be favourable in educational processes. 

Difiiculty and uncertainty in the issue have much to do 
with calling forth and sustaining the emotion. Where these 
elements are not, the stimulus is weak. A strong man scorns 
to wrestle with a weak one, a skilful player finds no interest 
in playing with a novice, a lad treats with scorn work having 
no difficulty, requiring no effort, demanding no ingenuity. 
The time, also, spent in working to an end is an important 
element. The interval between the commencement and the 
issue must not be too long, or the interest may flag, and the 
efforts subside. A work that includes several distinct ends 
in its course is found the best stimulus. 

The educational bearing of this mental law is important. 
Here is the reason for exciting curiosity before imparting 
information. Curiosity once roused, the learner is all eye, 
all ear, until the mystery is unravelled, the truth demon- 
strated, or the victory achieved. Here also is the reason for 
setting clearly before the mind an exact, definite object of 
study, giving the learner the first notion as to what his mind 
is to be employed upon. Here, also, we have the importance 
of adding tne element of difficulty to school work, — ^not, as is 
the modem practice, of removing it altogether from the 
scbol&r'a path. But above all, we b&ve the truth that^ to 
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make the school a continual scene of pleasant excitement, to 
ward ofif monotony, and to prevent the encroachment of 
weariness, this principle of working to an end must be ever 
alive, in every part of the school, at every moment of the 
day. Let it be remembered that it is this principle 
which gives their greatest charm to the sports of the 
playground, and there can be no denial of its importance 
m school. Abbott, in the first chapter of the " Teacher," 
finds that it is to the observance of this principle that 
one teacher finds intense pleasure in his work, where 
another, from its neglect, only meets with weariness and 
disgust. 

3. Knowledge. The feelings excited by the pursuit and. 
attainment of knowledge, being of a highly pleasurable 
nature, may be made productive of activity ana energy in 
school work. The mere exercise of the mind on proper 
objects gives {>leasure, and remains as a stimulus to exertion 
on other occasions. 

(a) Novelty, loonder, surprise. Whatever is new gives 
pleasure on that account, if it be not in itself disagreeable. 
. South says novelty is " the great parent of pleasure, and is that 
which makes men. so much pleased with variety." Novelty 
is more than mere freshness ; it is something unexpected. A 
thing old in itself is a novelty to one totally unprepared for 
it. In this consists its power to excite the mind. Wonder 
and surprise exoress essentially the same feeling, the difference 
being one of degree. The former is the stronger feeling. 
When something is brought to our knowledge out of the 
ordinary course of our experience, something for which we 
are totally unprepared, we experience a sort of shock, stronger 
or weaker according to circumstances, which we term wonder , 
or surprise, which is pleasurable or painful as novelty or 
inconsistency excites it« These feelmgs are most readily 
excited in early life. 

In using these feelings, the means must be legitimate^ It 
is a strong objection to some of the faot teaching of the 
present day, that it takes ofE the bloom, and robs of their charm 
the studies of later life ; the appetite is sated, not whetted, 
and one of the inducements to studious pursuits is removed. 
Appeals to these feelings must not be too frequent, else 
there may arise a love of the marvellous, a tendency to 
untruthfulness or exaggeration, and unfitwea^ iss^ \.^csiSic&^ 
observation. That wMch ia wx «verj-^^ ^x^^ws^^«^ ^^^ 
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cease to attract, unless there is a pungency added to it, the 
" mixture of a lie " alone yielding pleasure. 

(b) Similariiy. Some of the purest pleasures arise from 
the (fiscovery of similarity where it was not expected. The 
feeling is that excited by novelty, but has greater pungency. 
If likeness between objects lying far apart is discovered or 
pointed out to us, we are arrested, startled, excited, pleased. 
The attention is arrested and held fast by a fascination that 
cannot be resisted. The mind is roused to action, and im- 
pelled to further exertion. It is not necessary to wait to 
a late period for these agreeable surprises. Reading lessons, 
geography — as taught in " a traveller's wonders " — ^history, 
biography, poetry, and natural history, abound in the 
material. 

(c) Difficulty overcome. Anything in mental work that 
has been a dimculty, when solved, jdelds pleasure. There 
is in this feeling that of gratified power, an emotion which 
makes difficulty a stimulus to exertion. It is in the same 
way that the consciousness of progress is an incitement to 
increased activity. Such consciousness can only be possessed 
by one whose attainments are real and clear to his own 
mind. A rapid pace of acquisition may be fatal to it. 

(d) Curiosity, Curiosity is a desire to know. It is partly 
instinctive, but much more a result of the gratification 
experienced in connection with past acquisitions. Properly 
fostered, it merges into the desire of knowledge for its own 
sake. Employed on trifling and indifferent matters, its 
tendency is to take on the form of inquisitiveness without a 
definite purpose ; and allowed to run riot, it degenerates into 
prying into other people's concerns. In its legitimate 
sphere it is a powerful auxiliary to the teacher. It is when 
tlie mind has been brought to ask a question, that the best 
condition exists in which to impart iiistruction, or to put it 
on that course of labour which will lead to its solution. 

4. Superiority, Certain feelings which spring out of com- 
parison with others, and from a sense of superiority or in- 
feriority thence arising, have great influence on the character, 
and furnish strong motive power to the will. Power, emula- 
tion, envy, ambition, form one group ; self-esteem and love 
of admiration, with their allies or modifications, a second. 

(a) Power, This feeling is one which exhibits itself early. 

It has its germ in the production of an effect, or the attain- 

ment of a result which suggests the ideei oi &tceugth^ skill, 
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and superiority. When the emotion is experienced there is 
a feeling of gratification, a confidence of ability to produce 
the same effect at any time, a confidence which gives a calm- 
ness, vigour, and command that materially aid the accom- 
plishment of the result; and there is besides a desire to 
achieve higher results, with a firm belief in the ability to 
do so. That such are the effects of the emotion is shown 
by the opposite state of failure, and especially of repeated 
failure. Confidence in self is shaken, the mind is humbled, 
and its tone is altogether depressed. This emotion may be 
experienced in two ways. If the present is compared with 
the past, and there aripe a consciousness of supenority over 
average performances, with a conviction of growing ability, 
there is a modified experience of the emotion, not without 
its value as a stimulus to increased exertion. But it is in 
comparison with others that the emotion is most powerful. 
Yet even here it depends altogether on the standara of com- 
parison ; a slave compares himself with slaves, a soldier, not 
with civilians, but with his compeers. Hence, in school, 
lads who excel their fellows should be removed to a higher 
class. 

The tendency to mischief is' one of the earliest manifes- 
tations of the emotion of power, often strengthened by in- 
judicious interference, which turns it from exercising itself 
on inanimate things, to tease and annoy those who would 
prevent its exhibition if they could. Cruelty to inferior 
animals is simply the same emotion, and springs from the 
same cause, consciousness of superior strength triumphing 
over resistance. At first it is no more, but unless checked 
it will become the disposition. Acts of tyranny by boys 
over girls, or big ones over little ones, grow out of the same 
feeling. This should be prevented, and those who are the 
objects of it should be encouraged to resist it. 

(b) Emulation. This is founded on comparison of one^s 
sell with others who are engaged in similar pursuits, and on 
a sense of their superiority. It consists in the desire to 
equal or surpass others, combined with the effort to do so. 
Its design is not that others may be distanced, but that we 
may excel. The desire of excellence is the end to which 
the desire of superiority tends. The true nature of this 
feeling may receive some illustration from the feeling of 
envy. Both, in their immediate purpose, aim at being on 
the same level with another •, but tVi^ft teXi^Vj x^^sav^ ^s^^'^i 
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self to another*8 standard ; the second, by bringing others 
down to our own. 

All acknowledge this feeling to be a powerful means of 
influencing children ; yet, of all means employed by the 
teacher, few have met with so entire a condemnation. It 
has been said to be contrary to Christian morality, and a 
source of almost every moral evil. That where it is em- 
ployed, selfishness, envy, a desire to take advantage of others, 
ill-wiU, and other bad passions, follow in its train. If this 
be so, its employment by the teacher is out of the question. 
But, as a matter of fact, its influence cannot be destroyed. 
Where children are properly classified, — ^that is, engagea in 
a common pursuit on competing terms, — ^it is scarcely pos- 
sible to prevent — if there is life at all — one striving to out- 
strip another. This shows it to be a natural feeling, and as 
it does not necessarily imply a disposition to retard others, 
only to distance them, it deserves to be fostered. The object 
of the teacher must be to give it a right direction. Let him 
often point out that it is not distancing his companions that 
is the proper object of ambition, but the achievement of 
excellence itself in whatever pursuit he may be engaged. 
Let him often place before them the examples of those who 
have risen to eminence in various departments by their habits 
of self-help, and their incessant exertions to excel. Let him 
often compare what they have reached with what remains 
to be attained ; and while he praises their past, let it be in 
such wise as will yet more stimulate them m future. 

(c) Amhiiion, The desire of distinction, though varying 
in its obj^ts and expression, belongs more or less to every 
mind. It is in operation often where it is not suspected. 
Its educational influence depends on its objects : if the objects 
are worthy, then its influence is good, not only because it 
stimulates to effort until the end is gained, but because the 
desire to be distinguished in worthy pursuits is itself exalting 
and ennobling. Directed to unworthy objects, it may operate 
as a bar to all real advancement by filling the mina with 
trifles, or it may be the source of much evil by leading to 
disregard of the comfort or rights of others. The good 
teacher will aim to lay the basis of an ambition to be dis- 
tinguished by probity, integrity, trustworthiness, and the 
discharge of duty in all the relations of life. 

(d) Self-esteem^ in any of its forms of complacency, self- 
consciouaneBSj self-confidence, conceit, and self-respect, is 
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the feeling which springs from the possession — sometimes 
from the credited possession— of qualities which in others 
excite admiration and esteem. This class of feelings has 
ever been regarded as one of the most important agents in 
education, because of the tendency of the feeling to grow 
quickly into a permanent condition. Self -consciousness often 
obtrudes itself. Of two persons engaged in a pursuit, one 
is entirely occupied with it^ and does not bestow a thought 
on himself as the agent ; but the other has his mode of per- 
formance, and how it is regarded, more before his mind 
than the thing itself. This is incipient vanity. Self-con- 
fidence is a preference for one^s own opinions^ and a trust 
in one^s own powers. It is often a sign of mexperience 
and ignorance. Self-conceit is an undue estimate of one^s 
own powers and opinions. It is the exhibition of self- 
esteem in its nTost offensiye form. Its influence is debasing, 
and it has the effect of throwing obstacles in the way of 
progress. Self-respect is the most favourable side of the 
feeling, for in this form it preserves from what is degrading. 
A proper self-respect is often a preservative from mean, 
low, and wicked a!ctions. 

(e) Love of adrmratUm. There are few feelings so fre- 
quently called into play as this. There is an almost un^ 
broken continuity of appeal to it. Is this legitimate ? In 
its primary intention its object must have been to incite to 
personal excellence and active usefulness, but in the present 
condition of human nature its real moral influence must 
depend on the character of the persons whose admiration is 
sought, and on whether it is the end in pursuit. To care for 
the favourable opinion of others is often a safeguard from 
evil courses, but to make it the end of exertion is to lay the 
basis of a character in which may be found everything mean 
and contemptible. Care should be taken to impress the child 
tibat the value of admiration depends on the character of the 
person that gives it, and it should be trained to do things 
deserving of admiration rather than for admiration. 

The tendency of frequent appeals to this feeling is to foster 
ostentation, and to destroy the charming simplicity of child* 
hood. Nothing in the child where it reigns is childlike. In 
everything, even in the most sacred things, **How am I 
engrossing attention ? " will solely occupy his own. Unduly 
excited, ite tendency is to weaken truthfulness, and to induce 
a care for appearances, not leaUt^ • Ti^ ^^ ^Csisssi.^^^'S^ ^> 
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not to be 80, is sufficiently satisfying. Besides, there is a 
strong temptation to put on false appearances, to exaggerate, 
and to lie, to gain the so much coveted applause. Even the 
appeal to the weaker feeling, love of approbation, is not un- 
attended with danger. The oft-recurring inducement. What 
will others think ? by its perpetual appeals, tends to destroy 
all originality, all independence, all daring to be singular. 
It also tends to produce a false standard of conduct — ^the 
opinions of others rather than the sense of duty. What a 
nsk is run when one so trained is thrown into the world ! 
Accustomed to regard tiie opinions of others as the regulator 
of his actions, how is he to be preserved from evil courses 
if the opinions of those around him are in favour of such ? 
How consistent he is Ukely to be, and yet what a changeling, 
his actions ev^ var^g, but his prindple always the same I 

5. Heart, Gertam feelings — as tenderness, sympathy, at- 
tachment, courage, fear — are often included under the term 
heart To cultivate the heart is an expression often em- 
ployed to point out that right feelings towards others are to 
oe sought as the end in enforcing r^t conduct towards 
them, and is intended to warn from the mere hollowness of 
seeming what we should be. The importance of this culture 
has always been maintained. The training of the head and 
of the heart is often used as an exhaustive division of edu- 
cation, and, though short coming, points out that bringing 
the feelings so classed into play, and carefully guiding them 
in action, are important elements in a right discipline. 

(a) TendemesB, This feeling is the root of some of the 
best feelings with which others are regarded. The ob^'ects 
qualified to call it forth are so because they suggest ideas 
of weakness or helplessness, or of delicacy and beauty. It 
may be called into existence, too, by joy, music, poetry, and 
even tones of the voice into which has been tiirown some 
dep;ree of pathos. Its presence is not to be regarded as 
evidence of a right state of heart,- though doubtless the 
absence of it on occasions which should caU it 'forth must 
be regard^ as evidence of a wrong state. Its office seems 
to be to fit the mind to receive other impressions, and tO) 
introduce emotions whidi will lead to active exertion. Not 
unfrequently the recollection of tender feeling, under parti- 
cular drcumstanoes, proves a salteguard in strong temptation. 

It is as introductory to other states of mind that it is 
olten Bought to be induced in schooL To call forth tears 
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is favourable to producing right impressions ; but too often 
the teacher is satisfied with that, as if it were the end he 
sought. This is a danger specially incident to religious in- 
struction. A tear is a good sign ! an effecjt to be prized I an 
end to be gained I So it is, if the teacher do but remember 
that a gush of tenderness by no means indicates a change 
of character or purpose, though it may dispose for it. ^e 
should seize the opportunity to awaken some emotion of a 
more enduring nature. 

Sometimes the appearance of a child — beautiful, delicate, 
graceful, and interesting — ^will inspire tender regard, but 
this must not be allowed to influence the teacher*s conduct 
to the prejudice of less favoured children. Acting on this 
emotion, the weakly in intellect, the weakly in body, and 
even the deformed, may be made objects of regard to a 
whole school, every one feeling an interest in their protection 
and progress ; for tender f eelmg often excited by an object 
tends to produce affection for the object. 

(b) Sympathy, This is the taking on of another's feel- 
ings. It is entering into his state, and realizing his emotions 
as our own, — ^the emotions being the same in kind, but not 
in degree. As the emotions of others are known only through 
their manifestations, sympathy implies the power to read 
emotional expression, to copy iti&t expression, and to assmne 
in doing so the feeling itself. This is the entire process. 
First there is present, in idea or in reality, the external 
expression of an emotion, then an assumption of that ex- 
pression, which is followed by the feeling itself. From this 
it follows that sympathy can be excited only in two ways ; 
first, it may be excited by witnessing the expression of. 
another's feelings, or it may be by conceiving from descrip- 
tion what are his feelings. In both cases there is an act of 
imagination, by which we place ourselves in the other's cir- 
cumstances, as well as a production of the expression by 
which the emotion is manifested. 

The tendency to assume the feelings oft others cannot be 
xe^u;ded as an invariable law, but as a disposition to fall in 
with these states. The tendency is modified by several con- 
ditions. Young chiMren often find it impossible to sympa- 
thize with older children, because, never having experienced 
the emotion, their imagination ci^not realketiiiestate-. Then, 
again, older children do not often sympathize with the 
younger,, because experience lioa eom^oXA^ \&kss^ ^V s:^"^ 
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earlier conceptions, so that circumstances which were wont 
to excite f eehng do so no more, and they rather regard with 
contempt the feeling exhihited. Here we have two laws 
relating to this state : one is the necessity of previous ex- 
perience of the feeling to sympathy ; the other, that when 
the mind is strongly possessed by any other feeling, it ex- 
cludes sympathy ; to which may be added, that as most feel- 
ings introduce others, in some instances the second feeling 
comes on so rapidly as effectually to displace or efface every- 
thing like sympathy. As an instance of this, a lad who 
witnesses the punishment of another may have sympathy 
displaced by fear. 

The tendency to sympathy is strong in early life, for then 
the tender emotions are strong, and those of self weak. In 
fact, these are so closely allied that tenderness is often mis- 
taken for sympathy. The occasions that stimulate svmpathy 
in school are frequent, its influence is potent, ana may be 
beneficial or injurious. Becognizing as a fact its strength 
in early life, it is yet to be noted that in the young it is in 
proportion to the strength of attachment. Hence the teacher 
must win the affections of his children. These secured, 
sympathy would prove a spur to carry out his wishes, and 
would sustain the public opinion of the school in his favour 
when he was compelled to inflict chastisement ; for in this 
case the children would sympathize rather with the grief of 
the teacher than with the pain of the culprit. It is to be 
observed, too, that those feelings are most sympathetic which 
are usually attended by strong outward emotion ; thus grief, 
fear, laughter, excite sympathy. Tears call forth tears, fear 
is contagious, laughter is provocative of laughter. How far 
pain excites sympathy is deserving of attention. Pain in 
itself is a weak stimulus ; it is so soon forgotten. It is true 
that its accompaniments and accessories are often perma- 
nent adhesions, and take strong hold of the imagination, 
but the feeling itself is often irrecoverable. To yield to 
pain, too, somewhat excites contempt. These things make 
it difficult to feel any lively sympathy with mere pain ; but 
pain is often associated with strong muscular contortion, or 
with other feelings, and these may call forth their like in 
the bystander. Thus in school a chastisement may be evi- 
dently unjust, or disproportionate to the offence, or be at- 
tended by marks of favouritism to others, in which cases 
there would be exj)erienced a sense of in^ustlce^ or of indi^- 
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nation, or of anger, and with these the on-looker may sympa- 
thize, though he does not with the pain. The fact ought not 
to be overlooked, that the consciousness of the sympathy of 
his fellows in such feelings will enable a lad to bear, and 
even to feel pleasure in, the inflicted suffering. 

(c) Aiiachmmt The tendency to love, to find objects of 
attachment, is one of the most striking characteristics of 
human nature. It is instinctiye. *^ It is not a thing to be 
planted, the seed is already sown, and all that is needed is 
to remove whatever on the surface would prevent its growth 
and development. .... Break the crust which conceals the 
hidden fire, and the warmth will flow out," The object of 
such an instinct is that we may find our happiness in promoting 
the enjoyment and identi^iring ourselves with the interests 
of others. It is intended to break through that crust of 
selfishness which the emotions of self have a tendency to 
raise over every one, and to lead to active exertion on behalf of 
others. AfEection is cherished by occasions for acting it out. 

A few of the conditions favourable and unfavourable to 
the production of attachment are the following : — Tender- 
ness, esteem, sympathy, and affection are favourable. Sus- 
picion, indifEerence, and scorn are unfavourable. 

(d) Fear. This is a word used somewhat ambiguously, 
so that doubte are often expressed as to its being a legiti- 
mate agent in education, some attributing all manner of evil 
to it, o&ers contending that its action is beneficial. In these 
cases it is not clear that the same thing is meant. 

Fear, in one sense of the term, is a state of painful excite- 
ment, which, originating in apprehension of evil, uncertainty, 
or strangeness, wastes the energies, subdues the spirit, and 
brings l£e intellect into abject subjection to its causes. ' In 
another use the term designates a state of mind the growth 
of experience and conviction, the parent of prudence and 
the o&pring of reason, in which certain courses are avoided 
because they are known to be evil, or to be productive of it. 
To avoid confusion, the former may be spoken of as fear 
proper, or fear as emotion, the latter as the principle or 
sentiment of fear. 

1) Feao'^ as an emotion, is a painful state, varying in its 
character &om that of uneasy apprehension to one of intense 
misery. Often the state of fear is more miserable than that 
of tibe evil dreaded, the mind becoming calm and tranquil 
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under actaal suffering, the anticipation of which had pro- 
duced the most abject and miserable condition. 

(1) Its arigm. The existence of fear may be traced to 
pam, apprehension, uncertainty, and strangeness. Pain 
does not invariably produce it; the temperament of the 
individual and the drcumstances under which it is endured 
have much to do with it, e. g,, a smart stn^e — ^in school-^ 
is observed to produce grief in tender natures, anger in 
irascible ones, and fear in weak ones. The presence of 
others, too, often influences the result; the sunerer being 
nerved by sympathy, buoyed up by vanity, or saved from the 
imputation of cowardice by shame. Where pain excites fear, 
it will probably be found to be allied to apprehension of 
some ouier evil as likely to arise, or some severer infliction 
anticipated to follow. The pimishment of a boy in school 
often sends a thrill of fear through the little community of 
on-lookers. The sudden silence, the deep concern, the startled 
look, are due to the pain operating through sympathy, and 
rapidly introducing the associated state of fear. Yet, perhaps, 
this result is as onen due to the mode of punishment, and to 
the feeling that rules it; marks of violent anger in the 
master inducing uncertain^ and undefined apprehension, 
and so exciting fear. ^ppreken$ion of evil is so frequently 
the origin of fear, thftt it is often spoken of as the state 
itself, and is, in fact, implied in the common use of the word. 
" Fear," says Sydney Smithy " is the apprehension of future 
evil." It is rather the result of such apprehension; thia 
being the intellectual precursor of that, the emotional state. 
Instances occur daily. The upraising of a rod brings former 
suffering to mind, and, stimmating the imagination, often 
makes a child quake with agony. The threat of punish- 
ment by one who is known to keep his word often has the 
same ^ect. Uncertamtyj allied with probability of evil, 
and strangeness or inen>erience in possibly painful circum- 
stances, are states in which anxiety, bashfulness, distrust of 
our faculties, suspicion, or other phases of fear, have their 
source^ Caprice, joined with severity, it is sometimes 
observed, makes a state of dread, fear, midefined appre- 
hension, the normal condition of the school where they are 
found to preside. 

(2) Its ^ect The efl^ects of fear are of such a nature as- 
to make its use in education — as an ordinary stimulus — ^very 
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questionable. Physically^ it wastes nervous energy, en- 
feebles the brain, paralyzes the muscles, palls the cheek, 
greatly weakens the action of the heart, and causes derange- 
ment in the secretions. Intellectually , it is found to leave 
a strong and almost indelible impression of the scene and 
circumstances in the recollection, which in future may be a 
strong stimulus to the will, and so far might be permitted as a 
dernier ressorty but in itself it is a state unfavourable to 
mental action. It absorbs for the time all the powers of 
the intellect, ^^ paralyzes perception, and annihilates memoiy" 

Eutting it out of the power of the mind to attend to anytiiing 
ut its own miserable condition. The mind is completely 
prostrate, the intellect refuses to work, and where fear is a 
common stimulus, there are found in the character meanness, 
cunning, irresolution, duplicily, suspicion, and pusillanimity. 
Fear is an essentially selfish feeling. 

2) Fear as a principle. That condition of mind which the 
certainty of evil following on particular courses educes, so 
that such courses are regsurded with a mental fear or dread, 
and are avoided as evils in themselves, is the condition 
referred to by " fear as a principle." A man who fears to 
sin because he dreads God^s displeasure is in this condition 
of mind. The fear and dread do not indicate a state of pain 
like the corresponding state in the anticipation of impending 
evil, but a condition somewhat analogous to it, as influencing 
the conduct, leading to the avoidance of evil. Here the man 
fears to sin because of its consequence, the Divine displeasure. 
Bo the man who fears to enter on intemperate or vicious 
courses because of the known effects of such on healti^, 
circumstances, and character, has a condition of mind 
precisely similar, though the cause is not. So, also, the boy 
whose recollection of a severe chastisement, joined with the 
conviction that similar conduct will insure its repetition, 
leads him to do his duty, is in the same condition of mind. 
This condition, produced by the conviction of the certainty 
of evil or painiul consequences following certain actions, is 
termed by Kichter " mental fear," to distinguish it from that 
which is *^ bodily fear." It manifests itself in external per- 
turbation. It may be termed the principle to avoid evil 
because of the consequences of it. The condition of mind 
now in view is one wnich would produce the phase of fear 
proper, supposing the individual to be forced into the ds^ft^^^sA^ 
course. 
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The educational bearings of this principle may now be 
indicated. As a principle of action^ its influence is very 
decided when it is once brought into existence. It is a state 
which altogether depends on the certainty of the conse- 
quences, on the uniformity of the sequences of the conduct 
and its results ; hence an aim of the teacher both in moral 
and religious instruction, and in his treatment of offences, 
should be to produce an indissoluble association in the mind 
that sin is misery. As it is a state originating in self-regard, 
it is not the highest motive to right conduct. The first 
object of this fear is pain, but it ought not to continue so, or 
an effeminate character is the result. To rule a school by 
the fear of pain is to destroy eyery particle of manliness and 
true courage. Pain, as such, should be despised or conquered. 
Pain should be coveted rather than wrong committed ; he 
who does right, regardless of the suffering it may bring, is 
truly courageous. " The simple way," says Newnham, " in 
which it can be useful in education is by inspiring fear of 
doing wrong for its own sake, and not on account of the 
punishment which may be annexed to it." 

(«) Conscience, The development of conscience in 
children, of acting from a sense of duty, should always be 
the aim of the teacher. Whatever other feelings are appealed 
to, this should always be supreme. The cases of conduct 
which the teacher may have to take up publicly should 
elwAYa have their merits determined by an appeal to God*s 
word. The children should feel that the teacher is guided 
by that word, and often it should be impressed upon them^ 
that all their conduct will at last be tried by it. 

IV. Means op Influencing Children. 1. Authority. 
The discipline of a school must be founded in the right to 
enforce obedience. This right is invested in the teacher by 
the very fact of parents entrusting him with the education 
of their children. It must then be made clear to them that 
he possesses this right, and that when needs be he will 
exercise it, — ^that he will not and cannot allow his authority 
to be disputed. Much will depend on his mode of admini- 
stration, as to the respect yielded to this claim. A wise 
teacher, in order to enhance it, will often speak of his re- 
sponsibility to others ; will use means to enlist the public 
opinion of the school in his favour ; and will take care that 
the character of his government shall deserve the respect of 
Ills children. 
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Obedience must be claimed on the ground that it is right 
to yield it ; but it will go a great way to secure it if the 
children feel that what is required from them is just and 
reasonable. Authority is perilled when a command is giyen 
which yiolates a child s sense of what is fitting or just. Not 
that the child is to be the judge of what the teacher ought 
to require from it ; yet a judicious teacher will always have 
respect Ito his power to enforce a child*s obedience, and will 
avoid anything that might bring him into a contest, unless 
in a very plain case. The giving of orders is a point of 
great importance. The arrangements and regulations should 
be such that few orders should be needed. No order or 
signal should be repeated. It will help to secure subordi- 
nation if the teacher has times of review, when the reasons 
of the school regulations are clearly explained, and the evils 
of not observing them shown. 

There is a view of authority as a living, active principle, 
deserving the teacher's serious attention. " It is a power in 
the individual himself, independent of all circumstances. It 
is a power difficult to describe, but which sends out its 
streams of influence along the teacher's pathway. It en- 
lightens, it warms, it vivifies^ as it continually raduates from 
him while he silently occupies his position in a schoolroom. 
It shows every pupil his place, and keeps him quietly in it. 
It is identified with the man. It is cheerfully conceded to 
him ; and yet it goes out from him. It goes wherever he 
goes, and every pupil is brought under its influences. It 
exists in the man, demanding, and securing, and retaining 
cheerful obedience, and becoming the central point of all 
he does in the way of government."* 

2. Co'Opemtion and public opinion. Second to authority, 
and necessary to secure the objects of discipline, is the 
willing co-operation of the children. This may be obtained 
by the use of the following means : — First, the teacher 
must endeavour to interest them in the well-being of 1^6 
school, and show them how much this depends upon them- 
selves. He ought to strive to create a. public opinion in the 
school in favour of whatever is of good report. He should 
endeavour to interest them in his plans by placing at fitting 
seasons his objects and aims clearly before them, by bring- 
ing the defects of the school to light, and his proposals to 

* Amerioan Jooxnal ot '&\\M»Nitfs^ 
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remedy them, and by allowing within limits the scholars 
themselves to suggest for his consideration whatever they 
think might be for the good of the school. The co-opera- 
tion of many may be obtained by investing the leading bo3r8 
with little offices of trust. Empowering them, not to make 
laws, — that is his prerogative, — but to carry them out. 
Lastly, the teacher must win their confidence and be worthy 
of their respect, by his impartiality, respect for their feel- 
ings, avoiding a querulous tone, and by placing implicit 
trust in them. To create a good public opinion for a high 
educational standing should be an object ever before the 
teacher. It will foster it if points of excellence in other 
schools are brought into view, together with the good points 
in their own, and the points in which it falls short of others. 

3. Sympathy of nvmhers. There is a strong influence 
exercised by children over each other, especially when they 
are about tiie same age and standing, and are engaged in 
the same pursuit. Every child in school is influenced 
by the opinions and example of those around him. There 
is a tendency for this feelmg to take one direction, to 
give the entire mass of mind one impulse ; and whenever 
such a power is developed, it is stronger than that of the 
teacher himself. This power — sympathy of numbers — is 
one for evil as well as good ; it may frustrate a teacher's 
plans and neutralize all his efforts, or it may become one of 
the most powerful engines of government. This depends 
on the teacher himself ; depends on the skill with which he 
can bind the children to himself, on the tact he has of 
interesting them in things which admit of simultaneous feel- 
ing and action, and on his power to imbue them with one 
spirit. In wielding this powerful engine the most poignant 
pain may be inflicted, or the highest pleasure communicated. 
Care should be taken that offences, and not offenders, are 
the objects against which it is turned. 

^. MarkSy rem(yvaU, place-tahmg^ prizes^ cmd praise. The 
ordinary modes of exciting emulation are by these means. 
Periodical eaximmations^ at not distant intervals, with re- 
movals to a higher class of the proficient, and a system of 
registration of marks and of progress, are healthy stimuli. 
Place-taking has a value when confined to subjects requiring 
merely mechanical effort. Its tendency then is to stimulate 
the weak or indolent. It also fairly registers the attain- 
mentB in such subjects. But in subjects requiring a higher 
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culture, its tendency is to reward mere smartness at the 
expense of real ability. It often confers a premium on 
forward pertness, and punishes retiring modesty. It some- 
times advances to the highest positions such as are ready to 
answer, however shallow their intellect, and degrades those 
of a higher cast of mind, who, weighing before replying, 
are seemingly inferior. It thus defeats an important purpose 
of education, which is to cherish habits of thought, and dis- 
courage mere superficiality. Prizes may be expedient when 
higher motives are not available to influence a pupil's con- 
duct. A great objection to them is, that from inability to 
measure moral conduct, they are given solely for intellectual 
acquisitions, which must have the effect of attaching to these 
an undue importance in the pupil's mind. They are best 
employed when their object is to stimulate pupils to supply 
defects, or to gain the mastery of bad habits. Praise rightly 
bestowed is an engine of great power. It depends, as has 
been shown, for its effects on the character of the person 
that bestows it, and also on the occasions which call it forth. 
It should not be withheld when deserved, though the mode 
of conveying it must depend on the character of the child. 
An imdue use of it must be avoided, or it will lose its 
power, or it will develop the pernicious sentiment, that 
conduct in any given instance must depend on the notice 
likely to be taken of it. Still it must be given on proper 
■occasions ; and it must not stand, because sparingly used, in 
unfavourable contrast with censure and fault-finding, but, 
on the contrary, the spirit of the teacher should lead him to 
seek for things to commend rather than for things to blame. 
It should never be given where the simple consciousness of 
having done right should be the sole reward. 

6. Shame, censure, rebuke. The sense of shame should 
not be rudely awakened. Exposure should be avoided as 
much as possible. The more delicately it is touched, the 
more effectual is its influence. Whenever dissatisfaction is 
expressed or remonstrance employed, whenever reproof, 
rebuke, or censure is needed, the object must be to develop 
such a sense of shame as will lead to the desire for a better 
state, and to strenuous efforts to attain it. But their effect 
in producing this result will altogether depend on how they 
are employed. Unnecessary and rude exposure may harrow 
the feelings, yet defeat its object by hardening the offender. 
The frequent employment of rebuke or c^\is»\isfe na^ ^s^sS&Si 

1 
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the normal condition of the school one of irritation, fretfnl- 
ness, and opposition. Many words will weaken the effect. 
When necessary to administer it before the class or school^ 
care must be taken of the spirit in which it is done. 

6. Fwiishment, Cases are continually occurring in whidi 
punishment of some kind is necessary, m which there mu^ 
oe a deprivation of some pleasure, or the infliction of some 
pain. There could be no government, no law enforced, 
if there were no punishments for offences. Hence fear, the 
feeling to which punishment appeals, is, as has been shown, 
a legitimate source of influence in the government of child- 
ren. But as the final cause of fear is to preserve from 
whatever is injurious, the aim of the teacher must be not to 
make punishment its object, but that which renders punish- 
ment necessary. 

In awarding punishment of any kind, its design must be 
held in view,— of associating pain with wrong-doing, of 
seeking the child^s good, not the gratification of the master^s 
resentment, and of awakening cordial concern for the fault. 
Its efficiency to counteract evil must ever be regarded, and 
care exercised to adapt it to the offence, both in kind and 
degree. But other things beside the gravity of the offence 
must be considered in awarding punishment. The disposi- 
tion of the child must be regarded, for what would be a 
severe punishment in one case would often prove ineffectual 
in anotner. A word, a slight reproof in the hearing of his 
fellows, would cut many a child to the quick, when a hur- 
ricane of reproaches would pass by another, the culprit the 
while sheltering himself in indifference or scorn. It is 
necessary to the ends of discipline that the child is really in 
fault. This is not the case where the task assigned has 
been beyond his ability to perform, or where the authority 
of the parent seemed to come in collision with that of the 
master. The degree in which he is in fault ought to be 
ascertained. It may be that a child has been instigated to 
do wrong by another, in which case the latter deserves the 
severer penalty. All such circumstances require to be con- 
sidered that punishment may answer its design. 

Of the kinds of punishment adopted in schools, we have — 
Rebuke, which, where attachment exists, is often a severe 
punishment, the degree of severity depending on its being 
private, before the class, or in presence of the school. Tasks 
lo be learnt, than which nothing more unfortunate was ever 
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to&oeiyed ; that with which shotQd be associated feelings of 
pleasure^ being made an instrument of pain. Confinement 
after school-houts, iduch is objectional because shared by the 
teacher. Interconrse forbidden with other chUdren, which 
under some circumstances may be of considerable effect. 
Corporal punishment, which, as a usual resort, is an expedient 
of the poorest teachers ; but cases occasionally occur, eyen in 
the best schools, when it is a question whether it ought not 
to be employed. As a teacber^s claim to employ it at all is 
based on the delegation to him of the parents rights and 
duties, imi)lied in placing their chOdren under his charge, it 
becomes ms duty to employ it in all cases in which it would 
be tiieirs. Nevertheless it should be used cautiously. Ther^ 
is a strong temptation, in its being always at hand and 
usually effective, to neglect the higher motives to which it 
is his privilege to appeal. Besides, it is hardening in its 
influence, not un^^uently in the case of the children — 
almost invariably in ids own. The difficulty, when a child*s 
mind is occupied by pain of body, of turning its attention to 
the off enccj must not be overlooked. And the teacher should 
make it his rule never to inflict it at the moment of the 
offence. 

7. Attachment as a means of influence. Among the 
means of influence open to a teacher, one of the most 
effective is through tneir affections, (a) Where children 
love they are disposed to obey. In schools where coercion 
is tiie only motive to obedience, it often becomes an object 
to cheat the teacher, to impose upon his credulity, and to 
shirk the work — eveiy instance of success being something 
to be proud of. But where the authority of a teacher has its 
broad foundations in the attachment of his children, such 
practices are not known ; for where we love we are desirous 
to please, and this desire would lead children to ob^. Eye- 
service (Msappears before a rule that has inspired its objects 
with affection and esteem. 

(b) Where children love thev give their confidence. There 
are some teachers to whom a chud can never unburden itself ; 
to whom its difficulties, trials, temptations, and inward 
fightings are never known ; to whom the soul of a child is 
never disclosed. The teacher, afraid, it may be, of his 
dignity, has inspired the little one with awe which keeps it 
from penetrating the inclosure into which the teacher has 
retired; or perhaps he has shovm h.\xsAfiM So^s^^ii^^ ^:^ 
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sympathy wi&. a chUd^ so that the little one shrinks from 
the exposure through dread of his frown^ it may be of his 
sneer. It is not so where love exists ; here the child makes 
the teacher tiie depository of its secrets, of its trials, griefs, 
hopes, joys, employments. 

(c) Thus the teacher gets a knowledge of the child's 
character, and by what means it is most easily influenced ; 
this, it is obvious, is a source of power. A great maxim in 
education is, ^ Adapt your measures to the particular nature 
of the being to be educated." But the difficulty is, to get at 
the nature of the child, to find out in what particulars one 
child differs from another, and the causes why a measure 
which is successful with one has no influence over another. 
Now this confidence, this repose of soul in the teacher, is 
the very means of solving the difficulty ; here, in the develop- 
ment of character, is the very knowledge sought ; here the 
motives which most powerfully influence the child are laid 
haie, and the opportunity is given to form plans to strengthen 
or weaken them as the case may require. 

(d) The highest result of affection proceeds from its 
tendency to put its subject in the course of self -improvement, 
to excite and foster self -activity. One who loves another is 
anxious to be all that the other approves. So it is with the child 
that loves its teacher ; the result is of course determined by 
the teacher's character. If he is a man of high aims, he will 
inspire his children with an enthusiasm for the highest 
excellence, and may excite a spirit and energy which cannot 
be quenched. It is true that such a spirit springs at first 
from a low motive — ^the desire to be what the teacher 
wishes, — ^but eventually excellence for its own sake is the one 
thing sought, and thus one of the chief aims of education is 
attained, (e) " Love is the first and strongest feeling in 
the child's bosom ; it is essential to his happiness ; it will 
flow forth from the child, unless it be positively repressed 
by the imprudent or unkind conduct of his superior ; it will 
lead the child to self-denial ; and it will make pleasant to 
him a path which may have no attractions in itself." 

8. How to (icquire this attachment. How to acquire the 
affections of his pupils is a question of vital importance, (a) 
The teacher must be worthy of their esteem. Where respect 
and esteem do not exist, love cannot. He may be despised, 
he may be an object of contempt, he may excite pity ; if so, 
It 13 u^poaaiihlQ that he should excite affection. 1) To obtain 
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respect he must haye perfect command of himself — such a 
command as involves control of his temper, as saves him 
from rash judgments, and from acting hafffcily, unjustly, and 
with partiality. It is not enough to avoid the sudden burst 
of anger, he must take care to avoid the sour look, the 
incautious word, the irritating taunt. He must have patience 
with dulness,-and never by word or look expose it to ridicule. 
2) Such watchfulness of himself as this implies can pro- 
ceed only from the conviction that he must respect the 
feelings of his charge. A genuine respect for the feelings 
of the young will, by saving the teacher from much that is 
irritating, go far to secure reOT)ect and affection. Pew things 
should be so sacred to teacners as the feelings of a chOd. 
Warmth must not be met by coldness, enthusiasm must not 
be encountered by sneer, tenderness must not be blighted 
by contempt. If he is not careful in his treatment of their 
feelings he may excite bitterness and hatred, and thereby 
erect a barrier to that communion and confidence so essentifJ 
to his influence and their profit. 3) Consistency is another 
feature essential to the feeling of respect ; such consistency 
as implies not only a correspondence betwixt his professions 
and practice, betwixt his precept and conduct, but that 
which consists in uniformity of government. Children are 
eagle-eyed to detect the slightest discrepancy betwixt what 
a teacher recommends and what he does, and between his 
acts at one time and another. HoUowness of character 
wiU never do in a teacher, he must be upright and down- 
right, or his children's respect cannot be obtained. 4^ Nor 
is such respect forthcommg for one who proves hunself 
incapable of managing them. They despise such a one in 
their very soul ; but l£ey give him their earnest, thorough 
respect who has the mastery of them, who knows how to 
string them up to the highest pitch, who knows how and 
when to strike the right note, who can and does bend to his 
will, and their good, tibe restless energies of a hundred minds. 
Contempt rather than respect is the result of that resort 
of the poor teacher — ^indiilgence. Children despise those 
who indulge them. 

(b) Another means of winning the affection of childreii' 
is to be interested in their hobbies and pursuits. One who 
wimts sympathy with them must fail to enlist their affectiomt. 
He cannot enter into their feelings, he ianat^3a;^«Ksiy^'"«fc 
what interests them, he is not l2^^«tQ>i» ^'^ <3^i\^«5^ <:&. *^iw^ 
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affections. They may respect him, they may be conyinced 
of his friendship for them, but they cannot love him. One 
who sympathizes with children will not want the disposition 
to assist and encourage them in things which interest than. 
Many a boy^s heart has been won by assistance jadidonsly 

fiven. The example given by Abbott is not uncommon. A 
nil boy had given much trouble to his teacher, all of whose 
efforts were unavailing to interest him in his lessons or to 
penetrate his mind. One day the teacher asked him to lend 
him one of his books, on opening which he found some 
p^icil sketches on several^ of its pages, which were not 
aestitnte of merit. On discovering that they were the boy's 
own, he offered him assistance in what was a favourite pur- 
suit, from which time the boy was no trouble to his teactier. 
He who sympathizes with children will manifest it by 
frequently joining in their sports. Nor will there be any 
danger to his authority from such an unbending ; — all expe- 
rience shows that its tendency is to enhance it. 

(c) Glenuine concern for uie well-being of the child will 
help to secure its attachment 1) Such concern will show 
itself in a spirit of uniform kincmess. Children are never 
deceived by professions of regard which are unaccompanied 
by kindly acts. Kindness of tone and manner under all 
o&CTim8taac<»,-in the instmction of dnlness, in adminis- 
tering rebuke, in bearing with waywardness — speak volumes 
to the heart of a chOd. Nor must this care for its well- 
being be merely directed to the future ; it must be mani- 
fested in care for its present happiness. All arrangementa 
should tend to produce the sentiment — ^'' School is a pleasure.*^ 
A real, hearty desire that his children shall wear smiling 
faces and possess happy hearts, will, by its manifestations, 
impress them more with their teacher's concern for t^eir 
good than the strongest assurances can do. 2) Genuine 
concern for a child's well-being will lead the teacher to 
stimulate its higher powers, and thus help to win its regard. 
It is a mistake to suppose that children love those who 
indulge them, or who pamper them with praise. Few 
things so convince a child of one's zeal for its wdf are as in- 
citing it to praiseworthy actions, encouraging it to encounter 
and overcome difSculties, and enlisting it in favour of self - 
improvement. Such conduct increases its self-respect, and 
thuB leads it to prize him who instrumentdly has been its 
caagA 3) 2!bas to win regard by coiivmcm^oithAt»afiher'a 
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desire for the child^s well-being, will require the teacher to 
be fertile in expedients to prevent wrong, or in dealing with 
it He must seek out the causes of offences, and act in 
reference to them rather than jpu^psh individual cases. At 
the same time he must b^ chastisement, when required, con- 
vince his children that his concern for their welfare imposes 
upon him the necessity of inflicting bodilv pain when 
nothing else will do. Nor will corporal punishment, rightly 
inflicted, estrange his children's aSections ; rather will it 
bind them more closely to him. 

(d) The animating principle of him who would win 
children's regard must be love for children. AfEection 
inspires affection. Its influence is proverbial It has charms 
for the worst natures. It has subdued the most ferocious 
dispositions. It has reclaimed the most abandoned. In- 
stances of its power abound on every hand. Some of the 
highest triumphs of reformatory and ragged schools are due 
to it. How is such a love to be attained or deepened ? By 
often thinking of children,— of their wants, their trials, 
their dangers, their destiny. By thinking of the evil in- 
fluences by which they are surrounded, and of the vast 
interests that depend on their present training. Let the 
teacher often think of childhood, its thoughtlessness, jo^- 
ousness, laughter, frolic, and fun ; let him enter into its 
sympathies, try l^oroughly to understand it, and heartily 
%Dorkfor it^ and he cannot but love it. 

V. Aids to Discipline. 1. OrgamzaHcm, The preven- 
tion of evil is better than its cure. Much may be done to ' 
promote the ends of discipline by measures which make 
fewer the temptations or occasions to do wrong. Whatever 
measure of restraint a child is compelled to put on himself, 
weakens the desire to do wrong, and also tends to form in 
him the habit of doing what is required. Hence the advan- 
tage of superintendence and of good organization. Good 
organization promotes the objects of discipline, by placing 
every child in a suitable class, by assigning to each class a 
definite work, by keeping every one fully employed, by pro 
viding for change of place and subject at suitable intervals, 
by regularity in the following of lessons, and by bringing 
every class daily under the personal instruction of the 
master. These things promote order, furnish motives to 
diligence, remove the temptations to do wrong arising from 
not being fully or suitably emplo^^di^ at ixwsiVs»Rk\>s^\*s5»s^ 
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80 long as to induce weariness and restlessness, and by 
making each child acquainted with his place and work. 

2. JDrilL The various drill movements and mechanical 
devices for arresting attention, preserving order, and reliev- 
ing weariness, are very important aids to discipline. They 
accustom children to act in a body, thus bringing into play 
sympathy and imitation ; they train them to prompt obe- 
mence at the word of command, thus helping to form the 
habit of obeying ; they promote cheerfulness and good 
humour ; and they destroy the sense of fatigue which arises 
from continual application. 

3. Code of laws. The laws by which the school is governed, 
by being clearly explained — as recommended in a previous 
paragraph — ^may be made to help in the government of a 
school. In drawing up a code of laws, those which are 
moral, and come to us with Divine sanction, must not be 
written in it. They already exist, and are acknowledged by 
the conscience of every child. No law, for instance, should 
be made against fighting. This is already condemned by 
the Divine law, and the child understands, or may be made 
to do so, that the breach of it will expose him to punish- 
ment. The laws proper to a school code are merely conven- 
tional regulations ; they come with the sanction of the 
master and of the managers of the school. They should be 
few, simple, dictated by common sense, and not unneces- 
sarily interfere with that liberty which the moral develop • 
ment of the child may require. By making it appear in his 
punishments that it is law, and not personal f eehng, which 
dictates the infliction, and by placing himself continually 
Under its oblrgations, the master will do much to secure 
that respect for law, which it is one of the aims of discipline 
to attain. 

VI. First Measures in School. 1. First acts. On as- 
suming the duties of a school, the teacher, and especially the 
young teacher, should be very careful of his first acts. Often 
irreparable injury is done by inconsiderateness on the one 
hand, or by high-flown notions on the other. It is a very 
general complaint that the young teachers now annually 
issuing from Normal colleges are utterly unacquainted with 
the requirements of school-keeping, and often inflict injury 
on the schools to which they are appointed. Now it ought 
to be known, that much that is essential to good school- 
ke^ping only cornea by experiencQ; it is an art, and — as in 
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all other arts — ^perfection is only attainable by practice. 
But as an art it has rules and principles, a knowledge and 
observance of which will facilitate the acquirement of skill. 

2. First impressions, , Future success in school-keeping 
often depends on first efforts and first impressions, and espe- 
cially on the spirit in which the teacher regards his work. 
The young teacher is recommended to procure Abbott's 
" Teacher," and carefully to study Chapters I., II., IV., and 
VI., on these and similar points. 

3. Plans, The week before entering on the duties of a 
school the teacher would do well to seek out the apprentices, 
if any, and inform himself on the plans and general working 
of the school. He should appoint one of them to conduct 
it, so as to leave himself at liberty to observe. If the 
school is without apprentices, he might ascertain who had 
been employed as monitors, and what children had been the 
longest in the school ; these he might visit, and endeavour to 
enlist their interest, and secure their co-operation, as the 
first step to what should be his first aim, influence in the 
school. 

4. Futwre influence. The first interview with the children, 
and generally the first day in school, will materially tell on 
his future influence. Sharp, frequent glances will be shot 
from eyes eager to read the character of the new master. 
Experiments will be made by many for the same purpose — 
on his patience, — Is he irritable ? On his forbearance,— 
How far may they go with impunity ? On his firmness,— 
Is he vacillating ? Will he be lax and strict as the fit is on 
him ? The teacher should be very careful in the matter of 
fault-finding. His modes of expression and of illustration 
are different from what they have been accustomed to, hence 
misapprehensions arise. AU his directions should be explicit 
— expressed as clearly as possible. The attempt to obey 
them should be praised. He should be prepcured for out- 
breaks. Of these little notice should be taken at the time ; 
he should observe, and make notes of his observations, and 
at the close of the day review in a pleasant, not a querulous 
tone, pointing out where things might have been better. 

6. No rash changes. The first day — ^indeed, the first week 
— should be spent in observing the working, in ascertaining 
the state of the classes, observing character, making notes, 
and generally in laying up material for hia i^stoKx^ ^csiL^kSSisafe* 
He will find it better in aH xes^^cXa \ft \^\. ^'^^ ^^^i^^» 
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worked in its old way. Indeed, general cautiousness should 
be exercised in introducing new plans. Perhaps those al- 
ready in operation suit the district and circumstances better 
than any he could introduce. A new teacher upsetting old 
and tried arrangements may entirely ruin a school. No wise 
man will rashly innovate. There are prejudices of parents, 
habits of children, and feelings it may be of apprentices in 
favour of what has been, which forbid it. Innovations, im- 
less slowly and cautiously made, produce disorder, confu- 
sioii, waste of time, checks on progress, and bad discipline. 
Beports of these things get out of doors, and spread, the 
children are withdrawn, and the cultivated field becomes a 
waste. 

6. Home tasks. A teacher entering on a new charge 
should take care that the chOdren have not less to do at 
home than before. He should ascertain what system of 
home tasks had been in operation, and, at the end of the 
first day, give out the usual tasks for the coming one. He 
may find some difficulty in making himself acquainted with 
what has been the school practice in this matter, unless he 
makes it one of his points of inquiry among the parents the 
week previous to his assumption of the school. The time- 
table will yield him some assistance. 

7. Register of work. In a matter of such importance to 
the interests of education in any district as information on 
the entire working of a school, it is to be desired that a 
practice of some teachers should be generally adopted, that 
of keeping a daily register of the work done by all the 
classes. The ** Log-book^' might be thus used. 
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CHAPTER I. 

GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 



I. Its Nature and Sphere. ^ Method is the following 
of one thing through another.*' It is the way or path by 
which we proceed to the attainment of some end. In educa- 
tion it embodies the principles and prescribes the means by 
which intellectual culture is to proceed. It does this for a 
single lesson ; for an entire subject of instruction, as geo- 
graphy; and for the whole discipline of the intellect during 
school Hf e. The spirit of a method — ^itself a spirit rather 
than a form — ^is determined by the end proposed. The ends 
in school instruction are, the acquisition of reading, writing, 
and arithmetic ; the communication of a certain amount of 
knowledge ; and that kind of discipline which will give the 
ways, the ability, and the desire of intellectual pursuits. 
According as one or other of these is prominent, will be the 
method of the teacher. But he who makes the last his great 
aim, using the others as his means, will obtain better results, 
and more quickly, than if the former are held exclusively in 
view. For everything done for the pupil, and by him, from 
his first entrance into school, being part of a comprehensive 
scheme embracing the whole school life, will ^ve a spirit 
and a life which could not be otherwise supphed. Under 
conditions like these, there would be greater activity of mind 
on the part of the teacher, a casting about for expedients, a 
wiser adaptation of means to ends, an interest in watching 
the development of the pupils, and the influence ottis&'^AccA. 
in operatioui and an eameatue^ft oi eSL^tX. *y[^ cs^et^cs^^*^^ 
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activity of the pupil, which, besides relieving the work of its 
tedium afid drudgery, would go far to insure its success. 
Such an end, distinctly conceived in relation to all the 
means by which it is to be sought, and held perpetually in 
view, would appropriate to itself all that the teacher knew 
or could leam of mind and its law&, and all he could 
acquire of real knowledge; and it would require him to 
consider i!ach subject of instruction in relation to the mental 
faculties it calls into play, so as to determine the order in 
which its parts should come, as well as the mode in which 
they should be presented ; and also its correlation with other 
subjects, so as to determine when it should be introduced. 

II. Its Principles. 1. Unity. The principle underlying 
all method is unity. This is implied in the very term. 
" Method is a path of transit.*' A path to what? 

(a) Aim or purpose. The first thing is to fix upon an end. 
" Purpose is the one thing on which success depends. To 
have a distinct intention^ and to pursue that unflinchingly, 
is the only means of secunng effectiveness. An aim signifies 
an effect foreseen, desired, and spontaneously determined 
upon, which we are desirous of producing." " Aimlessness 
and random shot are never capable of producing calculable 
results. To have a clear and distinct conception of the end 
or purpose to be wrought out, is an essential requisite in the 
construction of a proper and advantageous method." There 
must be, if an effect is to be produced, an end held distinctly 
in view, and a determination of everything to it ; and even 
where the aim is simply the communication of facts, some 
principle should be adopted which will bind the several parts, 
and secure a readier reception of them by the mind. Unity, 
however, consists not in a well-organized arrangement of 
parts, but in effecting a purpose. There may be real unity 
where the form of it is not prominent, and it may be want- 
ing where the form is present. The first thing then to be 
done, whether in a single lesson, in instruction in a given 
subject, or in the education of an individual, is to lay down 
distinctly what it is proposed to accomplish. Unless this i» 
done, the plans must be vague and indistinctly conceived, 
and the results marked by perplexity, obscurity, and looseness. 

(5) Progression, Unity implies progression. It implies 

a starting-point, and the cutting a road from it. It implies 

that the Srst idea, however vague and indistinct, is the first 

fftep of a series that will lead to a cleat odA Afe&ii\ft t^ault* 
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It puts the learner on a road, every step of which is a gain, 
and tends to unfold a subject, bring out a principle, or pro- 
duce an effect. That this may be so, the end must be neld 
distinctly in view, the eye must be fixed upon it, until, how- 
ever tiny in the distance, it at length occupies the whole 
field of vision. If there is to be unity in the work of the 
teacher, the connection of its parts must not be at random. 
In every lesson, and in the whole culture of the pupil, there 
must be a rule of selection and of adaptation. A lesson, as 
well as the pupil's general progress, should be a growth in 
the mind, each part rising naturally out of the preceding, 
and forming itself into the mind. Each subject has a path 
of its own ; that is, the parts have a certain recognized 
order, and that path must be pursued. 

(c) Variety, Unity does not exclude variety, though it 
prohibits rambling, and lays a check on irrelevancy. True 
teaching requires the bringing together things seemingly the 
most remote, and their handling so as to help the general 
result. This, skilfully done, issues in those pleasant surprises 
produced by finding identity or relation where it was not 
expected, which are amongst the most powerful stimulants 
to intellectual exertion. 

(d) Advcmtagea. The teacher who has a fixed aim, which 
he steadfastly pursues, cultivates in himself and class con- 
centration of mind. The very act of placing his subject 
distinctly in view gives him a firmer hold of it. The practice 
of drawing on all sources, and of making everything that 
turns up help on his purpose, improves his power to discern 
relations and to strike out analogies. He has also in his 
purpose a light to search out fitting matter, and a test to try 
its fitness. It puts everything into its right place, and thus 
tends to orderliness of mind and to logical thinking. It 
tends to foster good intellectual habits in the pupil. 

2. Starting -j^int (a) From the hnown to the vfnhiwvm. 
The irksomeness felt in the early stages of some subjects is 
due to their having no starting-point in the mind, and to the 
greater difficulty iSence arising to acquire and retain them. 
When that which is entirely new is first presented to the 
mind, there is required a greater amount of repetition to fix 
it in the memory, and this adds to the irksomeness of first 
lessons. Hence, to secure activity of mind, readiness of 
reception, and permanence of impression, the first thing in 
teaching is to find out what the ^mt^W \5jisy«^^^^Si'aiS5R^ 
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saiiilT alHed to wbst is to be jHreseiited, in order tint tfaii 
mtsf DO made the meflns of introdnciDg and explaining tiw 
new matter. Bj taking hold of something already in the 
popil*s mind, and dealing with that so as to erolre out of it, 
or place about it, what is to be given, is the best way to 
ezdte tiie interest of the learner, to stjmnlate his activity,, 
and to secoie a ready reception iat tiie new materiaL 

This princi^ is applicable to each snbject taog^ in 
schools. 1) The ezporation of a reading lenon, where the 
order of mb lesson is fixed by the text, wOl b»t sncoeed 
when that which the pnpil knows is the starting-point of 
the exposition. 2) Subjects like arithmetic and grammar 
of coarse imply it, for there can be no advancement, nor 
even compr^ension, so long as the knowledge ^diich the 
pupil has 18 not the starting-pomt of the next lesson. 3) 
In geography and history the same thing is true. The 
distant in place or time can be conceived only b^ means of 
the near and familiar. 4) And it holds good in relation 
to abstract truth, like that furnished for our guidance in 
religious and moral duty. It is utterly impossible that 
the truth shall enter the mind of a child at all, unless it is 
presented through examples falling within the range of his 
experience. 

Making this principle to furnish his rule, the teacher will 
have no mechanical routine to which everything must bend, 
nor stereotyped forms on which to mould his lessons. As 
the attainments of his pupils vary, as their tastes differ, and 
as their natural abilities are not the same, no fixed plan can 
suit all cases. But on the other hand, the skill of a teacher 
is exhibited in the tact with which he makes himself 
acquainted with the pupils' states, and in adapting himself 
to the condition of each, so as to secure to him the highest 
culture of which he is capable. A teacher's acquaintance 
with his subject, with the methods proper to its treatment, 
and with the minds of his pupils, should be such as to enable 
him to start at any point, and yet turn them into tiie track 
he had marked out for himself. 

(6) Simple to the complex. This is next in importance to 
the above. It must be remembered that the pupil's power 
of attention is weak, and his gift of discerning relations yet 
weaker. That which is complex implies lengthened atten- 
tion in holding the parts in the mmd untiT the whole is 
niMtered, To break up and bring down what is complex, 
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oso as to present it in small portions, is the duty of the 
cteacher. It will often be found that what is simple, if new, 
will be a sufficient tax on a child^s attention, and certainly 
the teacher must present what is complex either in matter 
or form by degrees, giving the simpl^ first, if he wonld 
secure its reception. In some subjects — as grammar — the 
complex should not be presented until the less so is familiar. 
It must be remembered, too, that as the child's power of 
discernment is small, what is easy to the teacher may be 
very difficult to him. Hence the teacher should carefully 
acc(Hnmodate his pace to the pupil's, and should lead him 
along the steps of a subject consecutively, and not by great 
strides over several intermediate ones at once. It f ollowi9, 
too, from what has been said, that each part of a lesson, each 
step of a process, should not only be understood, but should 
be made f amihar. It then becomes easy, and a starting- 
point for a higher venture. Nor let it be thought a loss of 
time to go over and over the same point under a variety of 
aspects and of illustration ; for, in tact, this is the only way 
by which a thing can become the property of the intelligence 
rather than of the memory. 

(c) Qmtn'eU to ab8tr(u;t,excmipU to principle. These modes 
furnish the best means of acting on the preceding principles. 
Acting on these, whenever the conception requires the use of 
the senses, or will be made clearer by appealing to them, 
such course should be pursued, that the more formal or 
abstract teaching may be understood. As examples, when- 
ever words cannot be explained by mere verbal description, 
the ideas should be given by bringing the objects themselves, 
or by means of pictorial representation, or by diagrams ; so 
in operations in number, many processes will be made per- 
fectlv intelligible by a proper use of objects or diagrams, 
which, without their aid, would be but so many rules to be 
applied mechanically. 

(d) Analym and gifrUhema. The success of the teacher 
largely depends on lus realization of the province of these 
methods. Strictly speaking, these are the only methods of 
treating a given subject. We must proceed from the whole 
to the parts, or from the parts to the whole ; from facts to 
principles, or from principles to facts ; from the general to 
the particular, or from the particular to the general. Analysis 
is generally the method of knowledge, synthesis of skUL 
Where the end is mechanical skilly «& m ^^^i^^^^vxiBs^^ 
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drawing, and music, the method is that of synthesis ; the 
knowledge which makes this possible is by analysis. In 
teaching there must be a constant intermingling of the 
methods, according to the wants of the pupils. 

1) Analysis. Analysis is decomposing what is compound, 
that we may know the parts and the relations among them. 
It is either real or mental. Real analysis is the actual 
separation of a compound into its elements ; mental analysis 
is the distinct enumeration in thought of the parts of a 
complex subject. Analysis is a method of investigation^ and 
its path and end one of discovery. Hence there is often 
uncertainty in the result, though no analysis should be con- 
ducted but in the light of some guiding principle, which 
gives somewhat of an obscure clue to what is sought. But 
by a teacher with his pupils there is of course uncertainty 
solely to the latter, for the former is acquainted with all the 
steps of the process, and knows certainly where the investi- 
gation will lead. Yet it must retain all its character as one 
of investigation to the pupil, if he is to obtain the same 
kind of. benefit therefrom which it supplies to those w^ho 
employ it for their own advancement in the knowledge of 
truth. Skill in analysis consists in keeping the pupil's atten- 
tion concentrated, in giving him the leading principle by 
which his mind is urged and guided, and in striking out 
from him suggestions or trial hypotheses, by which to con- 
nect the facts or to discover the relations. Analysis as 
a method of subdiinsion is to be employed when a subject is 
tgo difficult for the pupil's grasp. For by breaking it up 
into parts, that which was too difficult as a whole is brought 
withm his apprehension. Analysis is the natural method of 
acquiring knowledge. To it belongs primarily all the know- 
ledge of early life. It is the first step which the mind 
takes, though its clearer and later conceptions result from 
the synthesis that succeeds. As a natural method it is 
interesting to children, beginning, as it does, with the 
familiar, having in store pleasurable surprises, and opening 
out opportunities of invention and discovery. 

2) Synthesis, This is the method of reproduction, where 
the purpose is skill. It is the complement of analysis. It 
recombines from the simplest elements, that a clearer con- 
ception of the whole may be obtained, and that it may be 
better retained. For the latter purpose it marshals the 
wJjoJe of the ideas obtained, distributes them to their proper 
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classes, and binds them up in their real or natural relations. It 
is the method of reproduction, e. gr., speech, writing, drawing, 
and other things requiring skill, can be acquired only by 
synthesis. The pupil starts from the simplest parts, gradually 
enlarging his operations as he acquires skill. A difficulty in 
the use of this method in school arises from irregularity of 
attendance. As it implies that the pupil shall take each step 
in its order, an omission of one or more not only prevents his 
own intelligent progress, but embarrasses the work of the 
whole class. Hence, in those subjects demanding the method, 
the instruction is generally individual, each being cared for 
independently of the class to which he belongs. 

CHAPTER II. .4/fc^ 

ART OF TEACHING. 

The art of teaching is the art of communicating, and 
of training to think ; hence it includes all the devices 
employed in instructing, and in gaining the pupiPs co-opera- 
tion during the process of instruction. Instruction is the 
art of communicating, of making clear, and of building in 
the mind ; training is the taking the mind through such pro- 
cesses of thought and action as enables it to grasp principles, 
form conclusions, and discover truth for itself. Instruction 
furnishes the mind with material, training furnishes it with 
power ; the one process makes it bright, the other makes it 
Keen. The art of teaching cannot be communicated, though 
it may be acquired. There is always an unconscious skill 
in the practice, which is not communicable by rule. The 
principles on wlych the art depends are in the mind, guiding 
the thoughts, stimulating the invention, and balancing the 
judgment ; but there is also present a spirit, a skill working 
through the whole.. The science of teaching may be learnt 
thoroughly; the art must be a work of time, and must 
depend on the spirit in which it is engaged. 

I. Kinds of Teaching. As the skill of teachers varies, 
and as the purpose is not always the same, the term has 
been made to include more or less accordingly ; thus three 
kinds of teaching have been distinguished. 

1. The lowest form of the art is termed rote or memoritor. 
Rote, because its results are chiefly through repetition; 
memoritor, because the memory is chiefly ^isij^Wj^^. K 
common way of teaching multipVicaAXou xas^j \s^ \s^^\^ ^a^ «sw 
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instance: the tables are repeated till they come when 
wanted ; in applying them, as in 573x7, the pupil is tanght 
to say, ^ 7 times 3 are 21 : set down 1 and carry 2 ;" and so on. 
In this process all tiiat is required from the learner is that 
he shall know ihe product of two numbers, which of the 
figures to write down, and which to carry. Now the art of 
teaching so applied would embrace simply the means by 
which the pupU's application to his task is secured, and 
those by which he is made to remember what he has learnt. 
Such teaching requires the least possible amount of skill. It 
is not denied that such teaching has a value ; it brings the 
memory into activity, and it throws the child upon its own 
exertions. In some cases it is a necessary preparation for a 
higher process. Its fault is that the learner works with 
symbols only, not with ideas. It leaves him with dead 
forms. It supplies him with husks from which the kernels 
are absent. 

2. A degree above rote teaching is that termed dogmatic. 
In this ideas are sought to be conveyed, but they are to be 
received on authority ; that is, no reasons are assigned for 
what is communicated. Such teaching demanding not merely 
the remembrance of a statement, but the reception of ideas, 
the art will embrace (a) the means by which the subject is 
simplified and elucidated so as to suit the minds of the 
learners ; (6) the devices by which attention is sustained, 
(c) and the means used to test whether ideas are received, 
and how much of the lesson is carried away. Dogmatic 
teaching is allowable in matters of duty, where the child is 
required to obey whether it understands why or not ; and 
also in matters of faith, and in other subjects where the 
reasons cannot be assigned, or where they are above the 
comprehension of the learner. The plan of addressing a 
child as if it could comprehend all that it is taught, tends to 
produce conceit, and to give a sceptical tendency. 

3. The highest form of teaching is that which aims to 
give knowledge, skill, and power to the taught; which, 
while it aims to enrich the pupils* minds with ideas, does it 
in such a way that the pupils form their ideas, or work out 
results from materials supplied, rather than receive ideas 
from the teacher only ; where, in fact, the purpose is not 
simply to give ideas, but by the process of doing so to 
endow with skill and power. Such teaching includes all 

that IS valuable in the lower ioim&. 
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II. Conditions op Success. 1. The co-operation of the 
pupil. Activity of mind is an essential condition to a child 
under tuition ; such activity directed to useful ends implies 
that the pupil is a consenting party to the process. 

(a) Attention is the first thing. This is a voluntary act, 
ana to be obtained only by presenting proper motives thereto. 
It must not be confounded with quiet or listening ; it is the 
concentration of the mind on that which is to be studied. 
The art of teaching consists in great degree in fixing the 
pupiPs attention on any topic, and in securing its transfer 
from thing to thing without dissipation of thought in so 
doing. Of its importance to success there can be no ques- 
tion, for only as it is thorough can ideas be free from 
obscurity, or the mind work vigorously therewith. That 
attention may be gained, the matter of teaching must be 
suitable, and must be presented by proper methods ; the 
teacher must be interested, as in(&fference communicates 
itself ; as the pupil must co-operate, he must not be im- 
pelled by fear ; and the exercise must be within reasonable 
limits, as the brain cannot sustain lengthened exertion on 
the same topic. Inattention needs to be dealt with dis- 
criminately. It mav proceed from bad air, confined position, 
or lengthened work. Timid minds are thrown off their 
balance by direct appeal ; slow ones require stimulating, and 
to be dealt with patiently ; weak ones must be handled gently, 
and the quick must be o^n challenged. 

(b) A desire to master the subject should be excited. If 
this is done the degree of attention will be in proportion. 
If such desffe exists there will be strong interest felt, and 
therefore a powerful stimulus to active exertion wiU be 
created. Such interest is not to be sought by keeping back 
whatever is dry, or by making the work easy. Dry work 
has to be done, and whenever necessary the pupil must do it. 
Nor will it want interest to him, if his teacher is skilful in 
the application of motives. The ingredient of difficulty is 
an incentive to exertion. That which is easy work is dull 
work. It excites not interest but scorn. Tell a pupil that 
a thing is difficult, that it is doubtful whether he can master 
it, and he braces himself up for the task, he is eager to show 
his power ,^ and to prove that he is not to be daunted by 
hard work. But the teacher must give him credit for his 
exertions. 

2. Distinctness of cdrriy and clear coTicefptwm oj 'gfn.tvcvr^v**- 
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Success depends on tbe distinctness with which his objects 
are present to the teacher's mind. This is true in all pur- 
suits ; 6. g,^ a builder must have a clear conception of what 
he has to do, or he will not see his way to accomplish it : 
so with the teacher ; he ought clearly to set f ortn to his 
mind what he means precisely to accomplish in every part 
of his work, and he must see the exact relation between all 
he does and the object he has in view. But not only is 
a distinct aim necessary, but also a clear conception of the 
principles by which he must be guided. There are two 
classes of workers, those who do everything by rule and 
rote, and those who know what they do, and understand 
why they do it. Now this must affect the results. One 
who acte by rule only is not in a position to deal with 
difficulties never contemplated by his rule. Take an ex- 
ample. Two children, one quick, the other slow, are learn- 
ing to read ; here the same rule would not do in both cases. 
Take another example. A man engaged on some work 
wants a certain article, and not having it cannot proceed ; 
another, with a truer perception of his end and a better 
knowledge of his work, finds a substitute. Again, one who 
acts by rule is not in a position to take advantage of cir- 
cumstances such as those supplied by the answers or ques- 
tions of children. Here then we have the relation between 
principles and methods. A principle shows us what to do, 
and points out or expresses the laws on which we must act 
if we would achieve the result. A method is simply a plan 
or device for carrying the principle into effect. He whose 
mind is imbued with principles, can, by their aid, adapt 
himself to ever- varying circumstances, but one with a method 
suited only to a particular case, must be lost when placed in 
unexpected circumstances. 

3. PreparaUcm, The knowledge that a teacher possesses 
of school subjects is not sufficient to enable him always to 
teach well. The most gifted and the most experienced find 
advantage in preparation, (a) Adequate knowledge of the 
subject is necessary to gooa teaching. Superficial know- 
ledge shows itself in ill-selected matter, in obscure or 
partial statements, or in statements wanting in point, and in 
dealing v^th answers which suggest topics or rais§ questions 
that only the well-informed can treat, or even see the bear- 
inff o£. Previous to giving a lesson, therefore, the teacher 
should he aatia&ed that his knowledge of the subject is such 
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9B will enable him to teach it well, (h) I^reparation is 
necessary in reference to the manner of giving the lesson. 
It is not sufficient to know a subject well, it must be 
diligently thought over in relation to its apprehension by 
children, and by the class for which it may be intended. 
Hence the teacher should consider how each topic is to be 
introduced, simplified, and developed ; how each point may 
be introduced so as to fix attention, stimulate curiosity, and 
secure activity ; what arrangement is most likely to be con- 
ducive to clear apprehension ; and how children may best 
work out their own ideas from those conununicated. Besides 
anticipating his own difficulties in introducing and setting 
forth his subject, he should prepare to meet the difficulties 
which his pupils will encounter ; the doing which well will 
depend on nis knowledge of children generally, and of his 
class specially, (c) Preparation is necessary to teach with 
interest. It fresnens the mind, and when ihe teacher has 
taken pains to prepare, it is more likely that he will take 
pains to teach. 

4. Spirit and manner of the teacher. One of the most 
unportant elements of success in teaching is the spirit in 
wMch it is engaged in. The teacher should not merely bring 
a liking to his work, he should engage in it with the highest 
interest, he should throw into it die whole force of his 
character, and he should have strong faith in its success. 
Bad methods even succeed in the hands of such a teacher, 
where good ones would fail in the hands of one indifferent 
to his work. Nor need we seek far for the reason : children 
catch by sympathy the spirit of the teacher, and when he 
labours earnestly to teach they labour with like earnestness 
to learn ; or should he be listless and indifferent, they become 
listless and indifferent too. It is deserving of notice how 
the right spirit deals with difficulties : it does not succumb 
to them ; repeated failures do not daunt it ; its motto is 
** success," and when one plan fails another is tried, and 
another, till the end is gained. Other things belonging to 
the teacher essential to success are good temper, cheeidEul- 
ness, and patience with the wayward and the dull ; self- 
possession and readiness of resources ; physical and mental 
vivacity; and a decisive, authoritative, and becoming 
manner. 

III. Artifices in Teaching. — 1. Interrogation, Qaeati<Mv.- 
ing holds a prominent place amoiig \]tv!^ «x^^^% q^LXka^csss^. 
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It is a breaking in upon a course of thought or statement to 
discover something which is not apparent, — ^namely, whether 
the pupil's mind is active, whether his ideas are clear, what 
he knows of the point in hand, and whether he is going along 
with his teacher, (a) Its lowest office is at the beginning of a 
lesson, or point, to find out what is known, and to discover the 
pupil's state of mind. This should be done, because it interests 
the learner, who likes to state what he knows, and to receive 
credit for what he possesses. It should be done, too, because 
it clears the way tor the lesson in hand, and, by defining to 
the learner his own knowledge of the subject, and showing 
to him what he does not know or clearly grasp, prepares him 
better to receive instruction, (b) It is also valuable as a 
test, during a lesson, and at its close, of what has been 
received and understood. As a test during the course of a 
lesson it is essential ; for the children may not understand, and 
if so, the whole may be thrown away. Inversion of ques- 
tions is valuable as a test. At the close of a lesson, or when 
testing the completeness with which a task has been pre- 
pared, the questioning should be searching, and directed to 
the most important features. It should be confined within 
the limits of the lesson, and should not give by its form any 
clue to the answer required, (c) As a means of conveying 
knowledge, and of exciting mental effort, its value is still 
greater. Interrogation that sets the mind on the track over 
which it has to proceed, shows the pupil his ignorance, 
stimulates his curiosity, and puts his mind in the best con- 
dition to receive instruction. Such questioning must be 
logical ; that is, each question must rise out of the previous 
answer, and connect each succeeding answer with the pre- 
ceding. This questioning must not communicate — ^must not 
even suggest — ^the facts that have to be elicited. It must 
take the pupil step by step, until he grasps the result for 
himself. In forming his questions, the teacher should see 
that they are well worded, not ambiguous, pertinent to the 
subject, and demanding a specific reply, (d) The most 
effective mode of putting them is to address them to the 
class, hold it in suspense, and select individuals to reply. 
The art of the teacher is shown in checking and stimulating 
at the same time, so as to produce an eagerness to reply. 
Leading questions, and such as admit of an affirmative or 
negative reply, are to be avoided, and also such as are too 
«fl^ or too difdcvdt for the clasB under instruction. In 
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repetition, and with young children, ellipses are of some 
advantage. 

2. Exposition. When interrogation discloses that some 
part of a subject is obscure, the ideas not grasped, or the 
hold of them imperfect, exposition is required. This is the 
art of conveying clearly ideas or thoughts. When an idea, 
as it exists in the teacher's mind, is put forth so as to enter 
the pupil's, or when the teacher, by any statement, explana- 
tion, or illustration, enables the learner to master that on 
which his mind is occupied, the method is exposition. 

(a) Explanation is the substitution of a word, phrase, or 
sentence, by which another is rendered simpler ; or it con- 
sists in supplying collateral information, or in giving an 
account of the successive steps of any process ; e. g., " Obey 
your parents," would be explained by " Do what they tell 
you ; " and in the account of the " sick of the palsy," the 
story would be brought within the comprehension of the 
scholar by explaining the construction of eastern houses. 

(b) Description, or "picturing out," is another form of 
exposition. It consists m describing in words what paint- 
ing does to the eye. The picture must be well defined in 
the teacher's own mind ; its details must consist of things 
with which children are familiar, for if each part is not a 
tiling of which the pupil can form a distinct idea, the picture 
as a whole cannot be apprehended ; and the process must 
be accompanied by suitable action. 

. (c) Illustration is a method of exposition. " A good 
illustration is worth two arguments, — it conveys what is 
intended, and carries conviction." Its office is to render 
clear what is obscure, or to deepen the impression which may 
have been made. 1) Objects, experiments, pictures, and 
diagrams may be employed for the purpose of illustration. 
In so using them care must be taken that they are not intro- 
duced until the need of them is felt ; and this is the more to 
be insisted on, because, from the interest they excite, the 
teacher is often tempted to introduce them as though they 
were ends, not means. Pains, too, must be taken to keep 
the point to be illustrated clearly in view, or the illustration 
may be lost in a vague examination of what is before the 
eye. When using pictorial illustration a verbal description 
should precede, when the children will be found to scrutinize 
the picture more minutely, and with greater interest. In 
the use of diagrams much skill is t^c3^x^^\.^\s«si%w!^»*^2»s5k 
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things they represent. There is danger of the teacher miss- 
ing his aim, because the children often seem to follow intel- 
ligently, when they are fer from realizing the thing itself, 
llie black board will here be found useful. By its means 
the teacher can confine thi attention to a pai-t, and can 
exhibit it on a larger scale ; the process of drawing it also 
calls forth interested attention. 2) The most frequent 
mode of illustration is oral, or by example and analogy. 
In example, the general is illustrated by the particular, an 
instance oeing adduced to exemplify a general law, principle, 
or truth. " Obey your parents would be illustrated by the 
instance of Samuel rismg in the night and going to Eli, 
under the impression that he had been caUed by him. Analogy, 
which is the resemblance of relations, as when we compare 
an egg and a seed, is the illustration of the particular by the 
particular. Thus, the d3ring out of a choked fire may be 
used to illustrate the suffocation of a man in a close room. 
The value of analogy is in this, — ^if the first relation is known, 
the second will be more easily understood. Thus the relation 
of sound leaves to the health of a plant, may serve to illus- 
trate the relation of sound lungs to the health of the body. 
3) In the use of illustrations, care must be taken (1) that 
they are appropriate; that the instance really exemplifies the 
law, or that the analogy is one that really exists : (2) that 
they Bxe familiar; being drawn from the children's knowledge 
or experience, not from the teacher's reading : (3) that they 
are made distinct; sufiicient pains being taken to spread out 
the points before the mind to leave an impression there : 
(4) that they are not used before they are needed: (5) that 
the point is not lost in the illustration, a danger which is 
greater when the illustration excites much interest : (6) and 
that they are varied, so that each may get hold of the point 
to be illustrated, and that a deeper and more permanent 
impression of it may be left in the mind. 

3. Answering. This is essential to good teaching, and 
requires much skill and tact on the part of the teacher to 
obtain and to deal with. Its value is very great. It is the 
teacher's best means of keeping all his children actively at 
work, of showing how far they understand the subject, thus 
indicating to him his own course, and of giving them a 
clearer apprehension of any point, — ^this being a result of 
their effort to reproduce it m their own language. The 
answers which best accomplish these ends are those evincing 
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thought and care. Children should be trained to make their 
answers full, exact, and neat. A full answer gives all that 
the question demands ; an exact one omits everjrthing irrele- 
vant ; and a neat one employs the most appropriate terms. 
Such answers demand mental effort, the habit of thinking 
clearly, and the use of language correctly, and they form 
lessons in composition and speaking. Even with young 
children it is desirable that their answers should be in 
sentences. Such answering as this is individual ; simul- 
taneous replies — useful in recapitulation — being mostly 
fragmentary. 

Children must be encouraged to answer ; no reply must 
be put aside — ^hasty answering, it is true, is to be discouraged, 
but every answer must receive attention. That which 
is flippant or careless should be exposed, that shame may 
prevent the recurrence. That which is wrong must not be 
hastily dismissed ; it may arise from the scholar having 
imperfectly understood his teacher, or may be a just inference 
from some preceding careless statement. Answers should 
i^ot be hastily assented to ; they may be guesses, and when 
such a case is supposed, the grounds of the reply should be 
required. Those who are most forward to reply are not 
always the most ready, the most thoughtful. The teacher 
must encourage the diffident and the retiring ; the backward 
from indolence, and the dull, must be stimulated. When 
answers differ, they ought to be so dealt with, by examining 
the grounds of each, that the right answer may be given by 
the class. 

4. Challenging^ repetition^ cmd recapitulation. The great 
difficulty of the teacher is to keep all actively at work, and 
to secure that his lesson has been effective to all. No teacher 
should be satisfied unless he carries along with him all his 
class. To aid him he must frequently challenge, — ^that 
is, require some one to take up an answer or point, and give 
all the grounds on which it has been based ; he must also 
pause now and then for repetition, going over the same 
ground, and presenting the same thing £rom other points 
of view ; and at the close of the lesson he should carefully 
examine individually, following this by a rapid recapitulation 
of the chief particulars. 
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CHAPTER III. 

LEARNING. 

Teaching and learning express the two factors of intel- 
lectual culture. The former tends to quicken, to develop the 
intelligence, and to put the pupil on the right track of acquir- 
ing knowledge for himself ; but the latter is equally necessary 
to the growth and vigour of his intellect. The former, gives 
the heat and light by which the principle of life is brought 
into activity and made manifest, the latter is represented by 
the nutriment which the plant absorbs from the soil and air. 
All the value of the former consists, in fact, in the degree 
in which it secures the latter. The habit of self-exertion is 
the great aim of all instruction, and of all arrangements for 
the pupil's advancement. " No one ever became a scholar 
by the efforts of his teacher. Personal application is the 
only road to knowledge." " All the best cultivation of a 
child's mind," says Temple, " is obtained by the child's own 
exertions, and the master's success may be measured by the 
degree in which he can bring his scholars to make such 
exertions absolutely without aid." 

1. Interest in the task is a powerful stimulant to exertion, 
and such interest is readily excited, by giving something to 
do which is within the pupils' power. Give employment in 
thinking and finding out, and let the hand aid the head, and 
their interest will be greater than if they are merely com- 
mitting to memory, or are but receivers from others. 

2. A definite portion of work to be mastered in a given 
time is another stimulus to exertion. This obvious condition 
is often overlooked, especially by young teachers, and where 
the lesson admits of being indefinitely prolonged, as in read- 
ing or dictation. Yet its influence over the scholar claims 
for it constant recollection ; as, knowing how much he has 
to do, he works with greater energy, and as he is better able 
to mark his progress, he works under greater encouragement. 

3. A spice of difficulty is an incentive to exertion, if care 
is taken to adjust it to the pupil's power. Lads will dawdle 
over that which requires no effort, but they brace up their 
energies for that which does, supposing it to be within their 
grasp. They are stimulated, too, if the teacher acknowledges 
the aifficulty. Their difficulties should never be underrated, 

jfor then they will be discouraged, as they will not expect to 
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receive credit for what may require severe and prolonged 
effort. 

4. It is essential that all initiatory processes should be 
leamt thoroughly, and in fact that every lesson in any way 
necessaiy to the understanding of those that follow be fully 
mastered. Without this, the pupil is as one stumbling in 
the dark. By the practice of passing through lessons with- 
out mastering them, " a load," says Dr. Bell, " of toil and 
tediimi is laid up ; and the scholar, conscious of his imperfect 
and slow progress, and puzzled and embarrassed by every 
lesson, everywhere feels dissatisfied with the irksomeness of 
his daily tasks, and alike disgusted with his master, his 
school, and his book." The frequent neglect of this rule in 
the lower classes of a school is unaccountable, when it is 
considered that the teacher's own experience must show it 
to be the basis of all real progress. It may be irksome, it 
may be drudgery, to drill in the elements, but the toil is 
amply repaid in the rapid advance of the pupil at a later 
stage, and in his ability then to brace himself up for a 
keener encounter of wits than could otherwise be expected. 
What has been said of learning a language, that " to spend 
a few weeks over a few pages of easy narrative, until the 
whole is familiar, lays the best foundation for progress," is 
equally true of the elements of every study in which a 
learner can be engaged. 

5. In order to thoroughness, there must be a judicious 
system of repetition. Unless frequently repeated, the im- 
pressions made on the memory wear off, or the power is 
lost. Kepetition must be without sameness. One requisite 
is to graduate the lessons, so that every step may prepare 
for and anticipate the succeeding one ; another is to combine 
the new matter of a lesson with the old, by which means, 
while making fresh acquisitions, a hold is retained of those 
made before ; and to these must be added recapitulation, or 
going over an entire series of lessons a second or a third 
time, but more rapidly than in the first working. 

6. It will be found advantageous to the thoroughness of 
instruction, and to active and vigorous exertion of mind, to 
have that which is taught or learnt reproduced. Repro- 
duction may be by a mere abstract, by a rendering of the sense 
by the pupil in his own words and way, and by working out 
principles in given examples. The first of these stimulates, 
attention and strengthens the memors. '^^^ ^rrss^^^s. ^sas^ 
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of tbe most valuable aids in training the intellect which the 
teacher can command. The effort to set forth in his own 
way that which he has been taught compels the pupil to 
grasp it thoroughly. He has to look at k through the medium 
of ms own language, and he cannot do so unless he com* 
prebends it clearly. The very effort to do this gives him a 
clearer conception of it, and requu-es from him a greater 
exertion of power than was needed when listening or learn- 
ing. The importance of such reproduction will be readily 
appreciated by all who have ever experienced the difficulty 
of conveying to another a subject which they thought they 
understood, until the attempt to communicate it showed 
some important points overlooked or but dimly seen. The 
third plan of reproduction has a similar value. It is often 
found that a pupil goes through the demonstration of a 
principle or the working of a problem with apparent intel- 
ligence when stimulated by the teacher's questions, or aided 
by his suggestions and illustrations, who utterly fails to apply 
the principle, or to work out independently a much easier 
example. This is perhaps due to the difficulty of binding 
the whole up. The parts, as they successively pass in 
review, are understood, but the whole is not. This is to be 
obviated by making it the rule to recapitulate the whole 
lesson, and to give examples in all possible cases for inde- 
pendent practice. If this is done, there is obtained from 
the pupil an exertion, self -sustained and energetic, which 
previous teaching prepared for, but itself did not realize. 

CHAPTER IV. 

READING. — INFANT CLASSES. 

Reading is the association of words with written or printed 
signs which represent them. Learning to read is learning to 
recognize such signs, and to associate them with the words 
they stand for, so that on those being seen these shall be in- 
stantly forthcoming. A fair consideration of this will show 
that a child's first lessons in reading are not to give him the 
sounds of which words are composed, for he can already speak, 
but the signs which represent the words ; that his first lessons 
should consist of sentences formed of words with which he 
is familiar ; and that the more familiar and extensive a 
chjld^s knowledge of words in speech, the more rapid gene- 
ral/y its progress in reading. 
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I. Recognition of Printed Words by the Eye. The 
first object to be secured is to make each word-sign familiar 
to the eye. It should be a picture at once recognized and 
distinguished from all others. 

1. The alphabet. As all word-signs aie made up of the 
letters of the alphabet, and differ from each other only in 
the order and number of letters, the first step in teaching 
reading, whatever has been the subsequent method, has been 
to teach the pupil these characters. Many have been the 
devices to accomplish this, but one method as the most suc- 
cessful has claims above all others. It is that of teaching 
the pupil to draw the letter and then learn its name. This 
process combines from the first the two great instruments of 
teaching and reproducing, the former giving knowledge, the 
latter testing it and giving skill. 

2. Word-signs, The knowledge of the letters does not 
give power to recognize the word-signs. These become 
familiar, distinguished from all others, and instantly recog- 
nized, through being frequently seen. Writing will render 
as much service here as with the alphabet ; short lessons 
given frequently, and grouping the words to be learnt in 
different sentences, will be found useful ; and especially 
conducting the lesson in a lively, interesting manner, so that 
the pupil may give willing attention to the task. 

The spirit in which the early lessons are conducted will 
materially affect the results. It is essential that the child 
shall have a liking to the work in which it is engaged. This 
cannot be, unless patience, kindness, good-humour, ingenuity 
in framing little devices to meet his wants, and the power to 
excite curiosity and to obtain an intelligent activity, are com- 
bined in his teacher. It is, perhaps, the spirit of the teacher 
rather than his methods that explains success in teaching 
little ones to read. 

II. Recognition of the Word in its Sign. In teach- 
ing to recognize words in their signs, the teacher has two 
objects to accomplish ; first, to get this done instantly with 
the words that enter into the first steps in reading; and 
next and chiefly, to endow the pupil with power to master 
for himself the newly occurring words at a later stage. The 
several methods that have been employed in teaching young 
children to read have been so from their supposed suitability 
to accomplish especially the latter of these ob^ecta. 

1. Name or alphabetic iMXliod,, \ss.*^Siiia^^SiSi^S!S:^^^;^^^!^^^ 
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words being placed before the child, his attention is directed 
to each letter in succession, which he names, and having 
completed it, pronounces the word on the teacher Ba3ring 
what to call it. This is a method of learning spelling and 
reading at once, ortrather of learning to read by learning to 
spell. There can be no question that if these two proceed 
side by side, on a right method, the one will help the other ; 
both employ the eye on the forms, the chief difEerence 
being that spelling detains the eye longer than reading, 
because each letter is regarded in succession. The objec- 
tions to the method are the following, (a) The attempt to 
combine two things in one lesson, by diluting the learner's 
attention, interferes with his progress in recognizing the 
word-signs, (b) Spelling is best learnt by endeavouring to 
fix the whole lorm of the word upon the eye before minutely 
examining its parts ; the name method thus reverses the pro- 
cess which is found to be the most effectual both for reading 
and spelling, (c) This method has no power in itself to 
enable the learner to master other words, for, not to insist on 
the want of association between the names of the letters and 
the sound of the word, practical acquaintance with the 
powers of letters and their various combinations, which alone 
gives the learner power to utter at sight newly occurring 
words, comes from frequent reading, and not from any 
spelling whatever, (d) As frequent repetitions of the let- 
ters of a word will at length suggest the word itself, this 
method encourages indolence, for the learner does not put 
forth the degree of attention necessary to master the 
words so long as he has this slovenly practice to fall back 
upon. 

2. Phonic method. A phonic method consists in making 
the learner acquainted with the powers of the letters, so that, 
when words are before him, he may, by uttering the sound 
of each letter in succession, construct for himself the sound 
of the word. Such a method — ^for that which is so called is 
not phonic — it is impossible to have in a language like the 
English. A purely phonic method is possible only where 
the number of letters and of elementary sounds correspond, 
where the same letter always represents the same sound, 
and where in the spelling of words the number of letters 
and of sounds agree. But these conditions in English are 
ImpossMe, The letters are but five-eighths of the elemen- 
tajyr sounds ; one Jetter often repieBentB two ox more sounds, 
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some sounds are represented by more than one letter, and 
often letters are found not sounded at all. 

Still, in spite of these obstacles, there is what is called a 
phonic method, that is, a method which professes to teach 
each sound, and to have it separately uttered, before pro- 
nouncing the word. Now it may be shown that sjich a 
method is nothing but a variety of the alphabetic method, 
with other names to the letters. For let it be considered 
that no consonant can be sounded without the aid of a 
vowel, and it must be apparent that any attempt to give 
their power independently of such aid must fail. Accord- 
ingly we find, in the so-called phonic method, another vowel 
sound is attached to the consonant instead of the one when 
its name is given. Take the word rruit; on the name method 
this is em-a-tee : on the phorUc it becomes um-&-tg : bat 
becomes bS-a-tS, or more frequently bii-&-tii. Allowing, 
however, that these new names are a nearer approach to the 
sounds than the ordinary names, still there remains an 
objection fatal to its peculiar claims, namely, that it does 
not accomplish what it professes. In a phonic method the 
learner should construct a word out of its elements, and should 
rapidly acquire power to master at sight any new word ; but 
as a matter of fact the learner gains no such power, having 
to be told the word after seeing the elements, and only 
able to pronounce new words at sight after much practice 
in reading. There remains an objection to both methods — 
they are wrong in principle, they apply sjoithesis to the 
mastery of form by the eye. Now synthesis is essential as 
a means of reproduction by the hand, but form, as a thing to 
be known, must be regarded first as a whole. In fact, it is a 
natural process to observe the whole before the parts. To 
a learner a part has no significance except as it is contem- 
plated in connection with the whole to which it belongs. 

3. Look-and-aay method; or^ reading without spellmg. 
This method is that in which, after children have mastered 
the alphabet, all words are learnt without spelling. Atten- 
tion is directed to each word as a whole, and its sound 
associated with it as a whole. In no case is the learner 
allowed to spell a word that he may afterwards recognize 
and pronounce it. The following things are advanced in 
favour of this method : — (a) For mastering the word by the 
eye, 1) When children come to school to leani ta ^^^i^^ 
they akeady talk ; that is, tkey Vaio^ Y^wi\iia^iS»;^ ^^-^^ "^i 
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sounds ; the end then to be sought is, to teach them under 
another form that with which they are akeady familiar in 
one form. In other words, they have to learn words when 
spread out before the eye in written or printed forms. 
2) Hence reading in the first stage is a matter for the eye. 
Now things are presented to the eye in the mass, and it is 
by experience only that the eye acquires power to distinguish 
the parts; it is as familiarity increases that details are 
noticed. This is true in the case of printed words. It is 
by frequently seeing these that they become familiar, and 
that power is acquired of seeing every letter. That this 
does not exist from the first is evident from the fact of 
learners often miscalling words which resemble other words, 
and from the further fact that boys can often spell a word 
correctly who fail altogether to point out a mistake when it 
is wrongly written. 3) This position is strengthened by the 
analogous case of infants learning to recognize the words 
addressed to them. Here the whole word falls on the ear, 
and its whole sound, and not its elements, brings up the idea 
for which it stands. It is true that when learning to speak, 
that is, to produce the voords it knows, the child does so by 
synthesis, uttering parts of words before the words them- 
selves ; but this is true of all reproduction, the parts before 
the whole. Yet it does not weaken the position that the 
knowledge in these cases must be first of the whole, then of 
the parts, (b) For recognizing the word in the sign, and for 
acquiring pra^ctical acqvmntance with the powers of letters 
arui syllables, 1) It has been claimed for the name and 
phonic methods that they give power to master new words, 
but that the " look-and-say " method does not. If this was 
true, it would be a fatal objection ; but it is altogether a 
mistake. The fact is, that all who learn to read, whatever 
may be the method, get practically acquainted with the 
powers of the letters, and this not by virtue of any special 
instruction, but by an induction from experience ; which is 
to say, that it is only by practice in reading that any acquire 
a practical acquaintance with the powers of letters and 
syllables. Now the " look-and-say " method, by furnishing 
practice in reading from the outset, is that which is most 
favourable to this inductive process, and a child taught on 
it will acquire practical acquaintance with the powers of the 
letters sooner than by any other method. 2) But we may 
£"0 a step further, and contend that iVie i^tinci^le of this 
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method alone accounts for any success attending other 
methods. The ability to read at sight, whatever method is 
employed, is due to the familiarity of the eye with printed 
words, and of the ear with the combinations of l^ers. In 
both sjoithetic methods, the pupil has to be told words after 
spelling them, and if he ever masters a word by spelling it, 
it is because experience drawn from reading has made him 
practically acquainted with the powers of letters and syllables, 
and not from any power that spelling gives, (c) For its suit- 
ability to the circmnstcmces of common scJiooU, 1) It best 
meets the requirements of class instruction. In the class, 
the aim is to bring out the energies of all. This is done 
through emulation and self-respect. Now when spelling is 
pefrmitted, a child has little inducement to exert itself to 
re^in a word once seen ; but let spelling be forbidden, let the 
remembrance of the word be thrown on the eye, and emula- 
tion will stimulate some to retain it, and to give it when 
called upon; and self-respect will be appealed to in the 
others, not to require to be always told by a sharper com- 
panion. 2) It is a method which requires no special pre- 
paration, like the phonic, and therefore may be entrusted to 
the hands of a monitor. 

4. Phonic analysis. Convinced of the absurdity of the 
fio-called phonic method, some of its chief promoters have 
adopted another, in which they combine the analytic or 
" look-and-say " method, with a mode of teaching which ia 
intended to facilitate the acquisition of the powers of the 
letters. It has been termed the method of phonic analysis. 
This method consists in slowly uttering a word, and drawing 
attention to the mouth while doing so, then the learner to 
utter the word, and this process to be continued until the 
child discerns how a particular sound is produced. The 
word is then written on the black-board and pronounced*, 
then the initial letter is written apart, and the word is slowly 
sounded again, and the learner is told that the letter written 
apart is the sign for the sound now acquired. Thus, suppose 
it is the power of m. Mat is slowly and forcibly pronounced 
bv the teacher, attention being directed to his mouth ; the 
children then pronounce it, and are required to notice how 
they use their lips and mouth ; mat is now written on the 
black-board and pronounced as before ; then it is written 
m — at, and again pronounced, and the children are told l\\a5L 
m stands for the sound they are no^ ^u'^^o^^^ V^ ^^:iSiQs^3ef&)^^< 

1* 
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When the powers of the simpler consonants have been learnt, 
the powers of the vowels and of particular combinations 
form the matter of instruction through a series of graduated 
lessons — ^bat, fat, mat ; bate, fate, mate. 

This method, employed in connection with spelling, not 
reading, is of service in giving distinctness of utterance, so 
much more force being thrown into the effort to bring out all ^ 
the sounds, and in drawing attention to the structure of: 
words. As a method of teaching reading, it is open to the 
objection that it fixes attention more on the parts than on 
the whole, and to the extent that it does so is a hindrance to 
the learner's progress. 

III. Work of the Several Classes. The method that 
will be found most advantageous is to employ the " look- 
and-say " method in the reading hour, and that of " phonic 
^analysis " in connection with the spelling lesson. 
' 1. The alphabet classes. Early lessons in reading should 
be based on writing. The teacher who confines himself to 
enabling his put)ils simply to recognize printed letters and 
words acts unwisely. A better plan is to commence with 
drawing straight and curved lines ; then, when some skill is 
attained, to select a few of the simpler letters, the teacher 
to write them on the black-board, the children to imitate 
them on their slates and to learn their names. It is not 
necessary to teach all the letters before introducing words. 
A good plan is to arrange a series of steps, at each step 
mtroducing new letters and words, and the children to frame 
little sentences out of the words learnt, and to read them 
from the tvritten copy, not word by word, but grouped as 
when spoken. Such lessons, carefully graduated, properly 
superintended, and conducted in a lively, cheerful, interesting 
way, will give the learner the names of the letters, power to 
read little words at sight, and some little ability to copy 
words on slates. 

2. Tablets and first books, (a) Subjects and language. The 
chief aim of the reading lessons in an infant class, — to enable 
the pupil to recognize in print the words with which, as 
spoken, he is already familiar, — ^must ever be kept in view. 
The time has not yet come when his vocabulary is to be 
enlarged by books ; that properly is the province of object 
and other conversational lessons. The mastering the words 
aad sentences ought to give a sort of pleasant surprise, in 
recognizing, under another form, things with which he was 
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pwviously familiar. The subjects, also, of the early reading 
lesson ought to be familiar things, that in encountering the 
difficulty of form there may be no difficulty in the matter. 
The lessons ought to be short, as it is impossible to fix the 
attention of young children but for a brief space ; but no- 
thing is lost by ^s, for, as the Edgeworths remark, short 
lessons with earnest attention accomplish much more than 
long ones and desultory attiention. (b) Course in each 
lesson. The course of a reading lesson suitable to infant 
classes is as follows : — 1) To give mastery of the words. 
Each sentence to be read once by the teacher, then word by 
word in rotation by the children, then by one or two indi- 
cated by the teacher. During this step the teacher should 
have recourse to the black-board in all cases of difficulty. 
2) To lay the fowndation of distinct and significant reading. 
Young children may be taught to read what they do read witii 
fluency, emphasis, and intelligence. To secure these there 
must be sufficient individual practice in reading sentences 
and groups of sentences, in order to give them that command 
over the organs of voice which is necessary to fluency; care 
must be taken that each word is full, distinct, and smartly 
hit out; pains must be given to obtain right accent and 
emphasis ; and interest should be excited, and the basis of 
intelligent reading laid, by seeking from the children the 
ideas which the words and sentences suggest to them. 3) 
To form the habit of accurately observing the spelling of 
words. This may be promoted by using the black-board for 
the analysis of words ; by spending a few minutes at the 
close of the lesson in oral spelling ; and by having a part of 
the lesson copied or dictatea subsequently to the reamng. 

CHAPTER V. 

BEADING : JUVENILE OB ADVANCED GLASSES. 

I. What attempted. In forming his plans for reading 
lessons in the juvenile classes, the teacher should settle in 
his own mind what he may reasonably hope to do in the 
circumstances in which he is placed. That which a teacher 
in one district may accomplish with ease, may be altogether 
impossible in another. The degree in which the speech is 
provincial, the intelligence of the children, and the length 
of time they stay at school, must be taken into account wSexL 
fixing the standard of attairmieiit, Oii^^ \Jcimi% ^SckSss^^Nsi^ 
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attained everywhere, — ^the children should leam to read with 
fluency. Reading, to children leaving school, should not be 
so difficult a task as to frighten from it. Where circum- 
stances are favourable, more should be attempted, but in 
every case in subordination to this, 

II. Qualities of Good Reading. Good reading involves 
a very complex process, and is consequently for children a 
very difficult attainment. No one can read well what he 
does not understand ; hence a prime condition is a thorough 
knowledge of the language, style, and subject. Good 
reading requires right pauses, accents, and emphases ; and 
these depend on the ability to analyse each sentence into 
its princinal, subordinate, and accessory parts. The eye and 
the mind have to run on in advance of the voice to 
gather up the meaning, and to ascertain the connection of 
what is coming, in order to the right expression of what is 
now being uttered. The entire fine of thought must be 
kept before the eye; and the spirit of the author must 
be seized in order to give vivacity and reality to what is 
read. To these may be added as essential qualities, correct 
pronunciation, including purity and distinctness of uttier- 
ance, and the right placing of the accent ; deliberatene^s ; 
fluency; and right pitch of voice. Good reading is the 
result of practice and intelligence. Little can be done by 
rules, such as those in works on elocution. These generally 
produce an artificial style, whereas reading, to be good, must 
be perfectly natural. A rule often given is, " Read as you 
speak." If this means any more than read in a natural 
manner, we say that with children it is impossible, because 
of the difference between the style and mode of thought of 
the author and their own. Rules relating to inflections of 
the voice, or to its tone, generally prevent good reading by 
diverting attention from the matter read. A safe rule is, 
" Fix your mind on the meaning, and endeavour fully to 
express it." Pains should be taken to excite ambition to 
excel as a reader. Good reading being thus a thing of 
growth, the teacher should see that the learner's progress is 
rightly directed towards it. The styles of reading, marking 
this progress, are four, — fluent, correct, significant, and 
expressive. A brief consideration of these, and of the 
faults found in school reading, will show what rules are 
serviceMe, and how far they are so. 

i. ^Itimt readmg. Reading with fluency implies the 
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power ot instant recognition of words by the eye, with a 
knowledge of their pronunciation ; command over the organs 
of speech, so as readily to utter the words singly or in 
groups ; i, e., by phrases, sentences, or paragraphs ; and per- 
ception of meaning, so as to group the words properly into 
phrases or sentences. 

2. Correct reading, " Correct reading puts the listener 
into as good a position as the reader." (a) It includes dis- 
tinct, clear, and forcible enunciation. Every sound, whe- 
ther of word or phrase, is heard. This depends not on the 
loudness, but on the force with which the organs of speech 
are compressed ; i. «., it depends on the consonants. " In 
just articulation the words are not hurried over, nor melted 
together ; they are neither abridged nor prolonged ; they are 
not swallowed, nor are they shot from the mouth ; neither 
are they trailed, and then suffered to drop unfinished : but 
they are delivered from the lips, as beautiful coins are issued 
from the mint, deeply and accurately impressed, neatly struck 
by the proper organs — distinct, sharp, perfectly finished," 
(h) Correct reading also includes purity of pronunciation, 
which consists in giving to each letter its right sound, and 
to each word its proper accent, (c) It requires that the 
mode of reading should indicate the stops, — ^that is, the 
pauses which are indicated by points, not those demanded by 
the sense ; and it further requires that all italicized words 
should be indicated either by stress of voice or some other 
mode. 

d. Intelligent reading. Intelligent reading is that in which 
the construction and meaning of every sentence is made 
plain by the inflections of the voice, but with no purpose of 
conveying the unpression that the sentiments read are those 
of the reader. This style requires distinct articulation, — 
words that are joined in sense to be joined in pronunciation ; 
proper pauses and emphases, and the relations of phrases 
and clauses to be shown by the voice. Hence it depends on 
accent, emphasis, and modulation of the voice, (a) Accent 
is a stress or bounding of the voice, followed by a slight 
pause, which groups in pronunciation those words that are 
80 closely combined in sense as to convey but one notion, 
and to separate which would be to destroy the sense. It 
also draws attention to that word on which the notion to be 
conveyed depends. By means of accent, phraaea ax^ ^5«?A^ 
not as a succession of words,b\it a& «t €m<^ <i^Xka>asi^^<N^^^5«»- 
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are in this way made distinct. In fact, accent is the expe- 
dient by which every distinct notion is separated and dis- 
tinguished in reading. In some cases two phrases are so 
intimately joined in sense as to form bnt one compound 
notion ; at such times two accents are heard, a primary and 
a secondary, — ^the primary being placed on the word that 
limits the phrase, or renders it more specific (h) Emphasis 
removes the accent from its natural position to some other 
word in the phrase or clause, and by this means seeures one 
of three things. 1) It brings out a contrast which the 
natural accents would not imply ; as, *^ He put it on th^ 
table.** 2) It groups round a word all the other words of 
the clause, and so connects them in utterance as to make it 
the pivot on which the meaning of the sentence turns ; as, 
" He spedks like a senator." 3) It imparts to a sentences a 
meaning which the terms and construction alone would npt 
warrant ; as, ** When men. are determined to quarrel, a strmo 
will furnish the occasion." There can be no better test of 
a reader's comprehension of the meaning of what he is real- 
ing, than this placing of the emphasis so as to bring out me 
concealed import. There are other modes of marking emphasis 
besides accent ; as tone, pitch, speaking in a whisper, length- 
ening the quantity, and by pausing before or after, or botfi. 
(c) Modulations of the voice — as pitch, inflection, and tone^— 
are elements of prime importance in intelligent readitg. 
This much is true. It is not so clear that much can^be 
done by rule to secure them. It is to be feared that an aiti- 
ficial s^le of reading would be produced, from which natiu-e, 
sense, and taste wo^d disappear, if teachers were to drill 
their children in exercises on inflection and tone. Still, -the 
teacher must give his own attention to such points, ana his 
reading should be so good and so frequent, that his pupils 
may learn to distinguish the rising, suspension, and f aUmg 
of the voice, and its various tones ^; and it must be his busi- 
ness to attend to the pitch of voice with which they com- 
mence, taking care that it is the natural pitch in which 
they speak. Thus only will he keep them firom monotony, 
as there is a natural tendency to raise the pitch witli the 
primary accent when they begin on the natural key, and as 
natural to miss doing so when the pitch is higher than it 
should be. 
4, Eagoressive reading. This holds a sort of midway 
poaition between significant or intelligent reading and spe«^« 
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ing. It consists, where it is possible to do so, in adopting 
the sentiments and assuming the feelings of the author, and 
giving effect to them by the voice, countenance, and gesture. 
Where the sentiment or feeling is affected, and the manner 
imitated, the reader is acting. To read with real impressive- 
Bess, the emotion must be real, and, as Whately says, ^* the 
reader must not think of himself at all, but be lost in his 
isubject." Becitations of pieces with which children can 
sympathize will be found useful aids to expressive reading. 
• III. Methods of Teaching Reading in Juvenile Classes. 
I. Differervoe between methods for infcmts and for juveniles. 
Method in a juvenile school differs from that of an infant 
school, in throwing more upon the learner. In the earlier 
ftages of his course teaching precedes learning ; the pupil's 
steps are guided and upheld by his teacher; his way is 
deared for him, and his difi&cidties are anticipated. But 
Bow this must be gradually changed. The power acquired 
fey the pupil must be exercised in preparing his lesson and 
grappling with difficulty ; the teacher giving him that degree 
dt assistance which will stimulate, but not supersede his 
own exertions. The teacher should tww throw the work of 
mastering a lesson on the class, the individual being stimu- 
kted by the correction of his fellows, and the teacher 
stepping in only when others fail. When mechanical diffi- 
culties are mastered, the teacher's exemplar reading will be 
required, to assist the learner in acquiring a good style of 
nading. 

'2. Conditions wnder which conducted, (a) As far as 
possible from noise and distracting sounds ; hence those in 
drafts ought to be in the vicinity of silent classes, and a 
lesson by the master in the art of reading should be, if 
poisible, in a class-room. The advantages flowing from 
quiet are, — ^attention is easier, the ear is more susceptible of 
cultivation, and the reader is better able to attend to those 
niceties of expression and tone required by good reading. 
(h) Opportunity to speak out is helpful to a good style of 
reading; hence, also, the value of a class-room, or of a posi- 
tion where it would not disturb others. By speaking out the 
learner gains more confidence in himself, and this facilitates 
his progress ; the effort being greater, a better command is 
obtained over the organs of speech, so that distinct and 
forcible utterance sooner becomes the habit ; the temptation 
to slur words is removed; aud tlie \jl\fc\«5ve,^^\i€\w^^^^'stoa* 
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mare likely to be accurate, or, if not, the inaccoraciea are 
more discernible, (c) Each sti^ of the learner should have 
a definite series of lessons, the length and number increasing 
at each sta^e. The advantages are, — the learner, knowing 
that a certain amount of progress is to be made in a given 
time, is more likely to wwk with a will than when the work 
is indefinite or detomined by caprice : knowing, too, that 
advancement to another class or a higher stage depends on 
mastering his present series, he has an additional stimulus 
to work. The teacher also is benefited. There is nothing 
luq[>hazard in his work. He knows at any m(Hnent the 
w(nrk done, or being done, by every class and every child 
and he is thus better able to care for each. 

3. The teacher's work. The teacher should remember 
that it is his place to instruct in the art of reading ; he hs 
not simply to hear^ but to teach, (a) In the earlier stags 
he mav facilitate progress by writing the new words on tlB 
black-Doaid, separating their syllables, syllabifying then 
and explaining them, (h) He must see that the reading b 
slow, taat it tsxaj be forcible and distinct ; and whenevc 
occasion demanos, he should utter words forcibly, drawiig 
attention to himself while doing so. (c) As the childroi 
advance he must make clear, chiefly by his own reading, the 
importance of accent, emphasis, pauses, pitch, and modu- 
lation of the voice. (cT) At all stages he must attend 1o 
the correction of errors, — the errors to be discovered and tke 
correction made by the children ; but the teacher must sie 
that the correction is made both by the reader and the class. 
For the readier detection of errors the teacher should listen 
with closed book, for if his eye runs over the passage with 
the reader, he has therein an assistance to sound and seise 
which largely blunts the keenness of his perception of faults. 
For the correction of the faults of the younger children 
the reader may be interrupted, as those requiring attention 
are chiefly transgressions against purity and distinctness ; 
but as facility is acquired the correction would be better at 
the £lose. Interruption distracts the attention of the 
reader, and weakens the force of the correction ; it throws 
away an opportunity of improving attention and memory ; 
and it prevents the notice of the class of errors which afiect 
the perspicuity and impressiveness of the reading. In 
stimulating children to discover and correct errors, care 
must be taken of the spirit in which it is done, that tiiey 
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become not captious and fault-finding ; nor should guessing 
or exaggeration be allowed, nor criticism expected above 
their intelligence, (e) Teaching to read reqmres that the 
teacher should often read for imitation by the learner. 
Here, as in other things, the example of the teacher is 
necessary to explain his precept. But more than this, 
reading and speech are much influenced by imitation, from 
the inherent tendency to imitate those with whom we 
associate. This fact shows the importance of the teacher^s 
speech being pure, distinct, deliberate, and impressive ; for 
the school will image forth these qualities if found in him, 
or will be deficient in them if he is so. The teacher is 
unwise who neglects so powerful an instrument as this. 
The master who would avail himself of it to the utmost will 
have set times to read to a class, a section, or the whole 
school, as well as when conducting a reading lesson. 
(/) The teacher has to stimulate attention. This is no 
easy matter. The learner to read has a twofold object of 
attention ; he has to listen to the reading of others, that he 
may mark their errors and profit by their work, and he has, 
at the same time, to give his attention to the matter, that he 
may learn to read with profit, exercise his memory, and lay 
the basis for a supplementary exposition. Now the more 
completely he does the one, the more difficult will he find it 
to do the other. The teacher must aim to secure both. 
The mind of the listener must be in his ear, while his 
eye is running on with the reader. Devices must be at 
hand to quicken attention and intelligence ; such as direct- 
ing one to read all the sentences immediately connected in 
sense, the others to indicate if he falls short or goes beyond 
his portion ; not assigning a definite portion to be read, but 
at the teacher's discretion stopping the reader, and telling 
another to proceed from that point. To these devices add 
that of mutual correction and criticism, examine subse- 
quently on the lesson, and especially let the teacher himself 
be lively and agreeable. 

4. Children's practice. Oral reading in schools occupies 
the position of an instnunent, and of a test. As an instru- 
ment, it aids to fix attention, to impress the memory, and to 
give facility of utterance ; as a test, it gives to the teacher 
the knowledge of his pupil's progress. Of the amount of 
practice required in oral reading there should be no mis- 
giving. Like all mechanical acquia\tioi^^\\.xwij5^^ ^^^ogisssji^* 
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practice to give command of the organs, and the ability to 
perform with ease and readiness. Yet a practice often pre- 
vails of continually stopping the reading for explanations of 
the lesson, thus diminishing the time for practice, and really 
occupying attention on something else than the art of read- 
ing. Not that exposition should not be given. Exposition 
quickens the intelligence, and thereby increases the power 
of the learner to seize and retain whatever is presented to 
him ; but its place is not so much to enable him to read his 
present lesson well, as to give him power to read any lesson 
well. But exposition must not diminish the amount of prac- 
tice, hence it would be better to assign it a distinct time. 
Sufficient practice is not secured by sentence-reading, even 
though often recurring. This does not give sufficient in- 
terest in the exercise, nor the command of voice and atten- 
tion required for continuous reading. At every reading-time, 
two or three should read the whole lesson ; others, para- 
graphs or groups of sentences combined in sense ; and others, 
sentences ; care being taken in the course of two or three 
lessons to secure the lengthier portions to all. In connection 
with oral reading, both individual and simultaneous reading 
may be employed to advantage, but their respective offices 
should be unaerstood, that they may be mutually helpful. 
(a) Individual reading is necessary to give the teacher the 
knowledge of each pupiPs defects, and so have a proper 
groundwork for the instruction of the class. It requires 
mm the reader independent effort in searching for the 
meaning of what he reads, and in expressing it ; it accus- 
toms him to meet difficulties, and places him in a better 
position to receive assistance ; and it gives the opportunity 
tor the cultivation of individual taste and intelligence, (b) 
Simultcmeous reading. In the early stages, or while a lesson 
is unknown in its signs, the individual method is the only 
way of securing that each learner looks at the words ; simul- 
taneous reading, ere the eye can follow the words, tending 
to make him depend on his ear rather than on his eye ; for 
as he is ignorant of many words, he cannot always be sure 
that the word at which he looks is the word he repeats ; 
hence he repeats from memory, or catches up what others 
say. Simultaneous reading, where the eye recognizes the 
words, is useful. It supplies continuous reading to the whole 
elasB, thus aiding to give that command of the organs of 
voice without which reading cannot be fluent. It aids dis- 
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tinctness by the effort which each has to make to keep the 
same pace as his fellows, and by the encouragement to speak 
out when sustained by the voices of others. It promotes^ 
uniform rate of reading, acting as a stimulus to the very 
slow, and a check on the quick. It improves the tone and 
style, if properly combined with individual reading^- other- 
wise it produces an artificial, because the pauses are logger 
than in mdividual reading. 

5. Faults and their treatment We must first ascertain 
the fault, then its source, and then the remedy, (a) Mecha- 
meal faults, 1) A fault often prevalent in the lower stages 
is indistinctness. This may be traced to timidity, to bad 
example, to feebleness or defect in the organs of speech, or 
to carelessness. In the first case, the child needs encourage- 
ment ; in the others, that which is wanted is to establish as 
theirule of the class slow and forcible utterance. The motto, 
'*^^Take care of the consonants, the vowels will take care of 
themselves,'' is of force here. No faults should be passed 
without correction. When cases occur of indistinct pro- 
nunciation of particular sounds, as s, r, or A, it is desirable to 
give daily exercises thereon, directing the child's attention 
to yourself while uttering them. 2) Other faults are the 
omission and miscalling of words. The words usually omitted 
are little ones, and when the omission occurs, are most fre- 
quently found after words with which the eye has not become 
familiar. The words miscalled have a general resemblance 
to the words named ; as when ** child's features " is altered 
to "child's feathers." These faults have their source in 
inattention, and are the result of inaccurate observation. 
They are as often associated with a quick eye as with a slow 
one. In the former case, the fault results from the eye not 
having dwelt long enough on the word to make it its own ; 
in the latter, from inability to recognize the points of differ- 
ence. In both cases, exercises which will compel and in- 
crease the power of attention will aid to remove the fault. 
Lessons on form, and in drawing, as tending to promote 
habits of observation, will be found valuable. Especially 
having the reading lesson written out daily, will be found 
useful. 

(6) Defective intelligence. 1) Pronunciation. (1) The 
most troublesome class of incorrect pronunciations are pro- 
vincialisms; the substitution of one sound for anoth<»:^«& 
ft for tt, and vice versa; the ad^tiou ot «* ^ws5A^^^ >^^-"^-w 
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And the omission of sounds, as of the aspirate. These faults 

Eartake of a mechanical character, belonging to the ear and 
a1|ft; as much as to defective intelligence. The best mode 
of dealing with them is to take up daily a systematic course 
of orthoepy, such as that provided by the Manual of Pro- 
nunciation of the Scottish School Book Association. (2) 
Other mispronunciations consist in an improper accentuation. 
This is a fault, sometimes of habit, generally of ignorance. 
Its source is to be sought in the difference between the 
language of books and that of the common people. Much 
of this language is strange to the ear, and hence is so to 
their intelligence. Its pronunciation is often picked up, not 
from correct speakers or readers, but from others ignorant as 
themselves ; or, with nothing but analogy to guide them, is 
as often fixed by themselves. (3) The cure is with the 
teacher, who alone is to blame if there exists much inoor- 
rectness in his first class. The teacher should take means 
to secure the accuracy of his own pronunciation and that of 
his subordinates. An aid to this would be to mark the 
quantities and accents in the *^Teacher*s Lesson Book," — ^the 
doing so being a part of the preparation of the reading lesson 
required from his apprentices. Once or twice weekly the 
middle and upper classes should read columns of words classi- 
fied according to their quantities and accent, as in the 
"Manual of English Pronunciation." Words whose pro- 
nunciation is found difficult to acquire should be presented 
syllabically, each syllable being repeated in a full, slow tone, 
till the effort is successful. As many of the faults of this 
class arise out of the newness of the language, its correct 
pronunciation will be more likely to stay in the memory when 
along with it is carefully conveyed an intelligence of the 
import of the word. Of course, every instance of mispro- 
nunciation coming under the teacher's observation must be 
corrected. 

2) Reading without giving the sense. This is a very com- 
mon fault, not confined to schools for the poor. (1) It may 
be traced, in many instances, to early habit. It is too often 
the practice, in the first stage, to permit merely mechanical 
reading, whence arises the habit of the eye at a later period 

Massing over a page without the mind taking in the sense, 
'he remedy is to take pains in the very lowest classes to 
eoBDect meaning with the words read, and to get the 
children to read as if they knew the meaniag and wished to 
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convey it ; but that they may do this, it is necessary that the 
meaning of what they read should never be beyond their 
ability to comprehend, and should be of a character to 
interest them. (2) The language and style at a later period 
present other obstacles to reading with intelligence. The 
former must be explained by familiar illustration, not only 
the words separately, but in their connection with the sense 
of the passage. A capital test of a child^s knowledge of a 
word is its ability to frame a sentence including it ; and 
equally good as a test of its knowledge of a passage is its 
ability to render it in other words. The difficulty of the 
style can be mastered only by a careful analysis. " Reading 
well," says Mr. Lingen, " depends principally upon an in- 
telligent analysis of the several parts of every sentence ; 
upon the distinction of subject and predicate, of principal 
and accessory clauses ; and generally upon a knowledge of 
the relation of each word, in sense and construction, to the 
rest." A chief object of the teacher should be to enable his 
children thus to analyse and understand what they read, and 
a part of every day ought to be devoted to this purpose, as 
a lesson in the art of reading m such, (3^ The matter of 
many of the books, especially those of the nigher classes, is 
often an obstacle to reading with correct emphasis and intel- 
ligent expression. It is often beyond the power of children 
to sympathize with its feeling and purpose ; hence, how is 
it possible that it can be read well, when one of the essen- 
tifid conditions cannot be complied with ? Sometimes, when 
there is no difficulty in apprehending the import of a single 
sentence, there is a weakness of power to grasp the sub- 
ject as a whole, or to gain an mtelligent conception of 
the relation of its parts. Yet this is an essential con- 
dition to reading so as to convey the sense. As a means 
of securing it, the teacher should employ his best ener- 
gies on the analysis and elucidation of the lesson as a 
whole. He should endeavour to trace out before his class 
the thread of the lesson, and should carefully illustrate 
the connection between each sentence and the general sub- 
ject. It will aid the pupil if he is encouraged to read all 
the sentences which to him appear to be more immediately 
connected, pointing out to him, of course, any error into 
which he falls. It is also essential that he should frequently 
read one or more paragraphs together. (4) But while the 
most efEectual cure of readmgwitko\il\X!i^i^^^e^.^«s^^'^«^ 
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is to be sought in the intelligence of what is read, yet some 
aids may be given by precept, example, and practice. The 
pupils should be directed to read so as to convey the sense. 
The teacher should daily read as their example. Much in- 
dividual practice should be secured, — ^if possible in a quiet 
room, or at least out of the reach of disturbing sounds. 
Considerable advantage in securing distinctness and em- 
phasis may be obtained from simultaneous reading, if in 
imitation of the teacher's model, (c) Faults of manner. 
Often associated with fluency of expression, and a fair 
apprehension of the import of what is read, are the faults of 
a rapid, boisterous, pompous or inflated, singing or mono- 
tonous style. Such faults of manner may often be over- 
come by a little generous ridicule, by which children are 
easily influenced. They may generally be prevented by 
establishing a few plain and easy rules, from which is 
allowed no deviation. 1) Beading to be slow, but not 
drawling. 2) Reading to be distinct, but not loud. 3) 
Beading to be impressive, but not affected. 

6. Supply of hooka. Two things should be sought in con- 
nection with school reading, (a) To secure as good oral 
reading as the circumstances of the school admit, (h) and to 

E remote the habit of reading amongst the children. The 
itter altogether, and the former very materially, depend 
on the books provided. In all cases the conditions of his 
intelligence should be considered, and such lesson-books 
provided as will interest him. It would be desirable to 
supply a variety of books to each class ; one somewhat 
difficult for the learner to master, as he has to make his way 
to the position of ability to read any book, but also others 
presenting no mechanical difficulties, but full of matter to 
mterest and allure. The pleasure from these would send 
him with quickened zeal to master his harder book. A 
libraiy of books, suited to the several stages of the learners, 
would, if properly managed, help on the same end. En- 
couraging the children to commit to memory such pieces as 
interest them, and providing opportunities to recite them to 
their class, or before the school, will give them interest in 
books, as well as help them to a good style of utterance. 

IV. Work of the several Classes. 1. Classes in 

easy narrative, (a) As the success of the teacher in 

promoting the progress of his pupils depends, to a great 

extent, on the books in use, care must be employed in their 
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selection. At this stage it must be determined partly by 
the learner's acquaintance with words, and partly by the 
subject-matter. It must not be forgotten that a child's 
vocabulary is limited, or that his progress is most likely to 
be quick when his early lessons contain chiefly words with 
which he is familiar. Still somewhat may now be per- 
mitted towards increasing his vocabulary, and this will 
follow if his books contain words in current use, which he 
has opportunities to hear. The subject-matter of books at 
this stage should be of a kind to interest the learner. 
Fables, stones, anecdotes of animals, and simple poetry, 
will be found enticing. Dry "useful knowledge" com- 
pendiums, and still drier moral sentences, are to be eschewed. 
A variety of books, at this and every subsequent stage, is an 
advantage, as tending to give the learner that command of 
words which at length enables him to read any books with 
ease, (b) Course of lessons. 1) When a lesson has 
been appointed, the first object is to make the children 
familiar with the words, so that they may read with ease, 
distinctness, and accuracy. (1) The reading, A sentence 
having been read, let the teacher read it, and then have it 
read by one of the children. The same course to be 
pursued with every sentence. Let the lesson then be read 
by children selected by the teacher, each reader taking two 
or more sentences at the discretion of the teacher, the others 
correcting when necessary. (2) The methods. These relate 
either to attention, unknown words, or inaccuracies. In- 
attention may be prevented by lively teaching, by challeng- 
ing on the first symptom, and by throwing the detection 
and correction of mistakes on the class. Words, unknown 
to any in the class, and inaccuracies of pronunciation, must 
be dealt with by phonic analysis, by syllabifying on the 
black-board, by the teacher calling attention to himself 
when pronouncing the words, and by practising the class in 
the correction of common defects. 2) In a subsequent 
lesson, the same piece may be taken for exposition and 
practice in reading with intelligent expression. The teacher 
may begin by questioning, to ascertain how much the class 
understand of the lesson, what ideas it has awakened, and 
what they have learnt. The books being opened, the teacher 
might ask for the meaning of important words in the first 
sentence, and for the sense of the sentence, using such 
illustrations as he may find necessary. One of th<^ QbiLda|^ 
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might then be directed to read the sentence so as to give the 
sense, by attending to the emphasis and pauses. The teacher 
to follow this by his own reading, if not satisfactory. This 
course to be pursued throughout the lesson. Sentences may 
next be grouped according to their meaning, and rendered 
with just expression and distinctness. During this the 
teacher to close his book, and occasionally to cause the class 
to do the same. If there is time, one or two to read a 
paragraph, or the whole lesson. 3) This might be followed 
by an exercise in writing on some points suggested by the 
lesson, — as lists of words of like endings, or of words of like 
meaning, or the lesson might be written from dictation. 

2. Classes reading advanced narrative, (a) The great 
difficulty in learning to read is found by children from the 
illiterate classes, when they advance to books containing 
words unfamiliar to their experience ; a difficulty enhanced by 
the style of composition. This difficulty i;nll affect the 
methods and progress least where the matter of the books 
is interesting, where the practice of oral teaching prevails, 
and where Qie teacher is accustomed to analyse with his 
class the reading lesson both in its language and matter. 
(&) Course of lesson. The learner must master the words, 
obtain intelligent acquaintance with the subject, and have 
practice in significant reading. 1) The lesson mastered in 
its signs. Bearing in mind the importance of training the 
learner to " self-help," yet his difficulties at this stage are 
such as to make it advisable to give him some aid. This 
may be effectively done by writing, as a preliminary step, 
the new words on the black-board, syllabifying them, point- 
ing out anything peculiar in them, and giving their current 
import. The lesson might then be read by children indi- 
cated by the teacher, he himself reading occasionally, and 
keeping up vigorous attention by challenging and mutual 
correction. A few minutes at the close would be profitably 
spent on oral spelling. If the above form an afternoon 
exercise, the lesson might then he assigned to he vmtten oti4 
or otherwise pr^mred as one of the home tasks, 2) Exposi- 
Hem, When the lesson presents no further mechanical 
difficulty, provision should be made to open it up to the 
intelligence of the learner. To this end the class should be 
examined as to their own apprehension of its import, every 
occasion being seized in teaching to give children the oppor- 
tuttjty of showing their previous knowledge, and of expressing 
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their thoughts. The lesson must also be thoroughly ana- 
lysed, and every difficulty, whether of word, sentence, or 
subject, elucidated. 3) Significant reading. When a lesson 
is &oroughly ccmmrehended, the opportunity exists for a 
lesson in the art ot reading as such. Simultaneous reading, 
the teacher's exemplar reading, and individual reading of 
groups of sentences and paragraphs, are the means to be 
employed, the teacher and class giving attention to ev^- 
thing ^sential to reading with intelligent expression. 4) The 
lesson should not be considered at an end until an abstract 
of it has been written or a dictation lesson founded on it. 

3. Reading in the first clcL88, (a) The distinguishing prin- 
ciple in the instruction of the upper classes is to throw as 
much of the work as possible upon the children. Care must 
also be taken to give them opportunities of reproducing and 
applpng previous instruction. Regard must also be had to 
the fact that assistance is more valued and more efficient 
after independent effort. The lesson, then, as a first stage 
is to be prepared at home, or to be read by the children in 
drafts, in rotation, or as indicated by the monitor, (li) Two . 
drafts being united in a class, the pupil-teacher in cnarge of 
the section to which the class belongs should give the mean- 
ing of the most difficult words, and, where it will aid the 
meaning, their derivation as well. This will be found a 
valuable preparation to the apprentice to deal with one of- 
the most important of school subjects, (c) The classes 
forming a section, when engaged on the same lesson, should 
next pass to the gallery or jclass-room for examination, 
verbal analysis and illustration, and supplementary instruc- 
tion by the principal teacher. This is to be followed by 
simultaneous and mdividual reading, the teacher setting the 
example in tone, emphasis, and expression, {d) The above 
course to be followed by individuals selected by the teacher 
reading groups of sentences and para|;raphs, under criticism 
of the teacher and children, in order to a correct, intelligent, 
and impressive style. The criticism to be directed, not merely 
to mechanical faults, or faults of manner, but to success in 
rendering the sense, (e) The lesson to be reproduced either 
as an abstract or by dictation, the former as an exercise in 
composition, the latter to ascertain whether the eye has been 
properly employed during the previous processes. This 
"course would occupy about two hours daily. 

V. Examination and Exposition o^ 'Ba.kxsvsBJ^ ^\j:^eaRssssi 
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A child's first claim is that it be taught to read, then that it 
he taught to read with profit. It must read with attention^ 
It must be taught to hold what it reads in mind ; and nothing 
will enable it to do this so well as exacting from it on 
account of what it has read. This may be done in two 
ways, — ^by getting in the child's own language the results of 
its reading, and by having it rendered as nearly as possible 
in the words of the book. The best thing is to combine th6 
two. For if the first only is sought, the children get into « 
loose style of reading ; and if the latter only, it degenerates 
into mere verbal memory. The union of the two produces 
a habit of attention. But the learner must not only read 
with attention, but with intelligence. This must be sought 
because it is essential to good reading ; it is the only way to 
invest reading with permanent interest ; and it is the best 
way to secure rapid progress. 

1. Examination, The examination on each paragraph 
should elicit what they remember. The answers being given 
in the words of the book will open the way to test the 
intelligence of their meaning as fixed by the context, and 
how far the sentiments they convey are understood. Other 
questions would bring out the matter of former lessons 
which this lesson has suggested, or any other collateral 
knowledge ; they would be put for the purpose of testing 
and stimulating the habit of thinking while reading. The 
whole purpose of the examination should be to train to 
habits of attention and thought ; to gather what the lesson 
has given and suggested to the children ; and to discover 
those points that are obscure, or not at all understood, for a 
basis of exposition. 

2. Exposition, For this there should be careful prepa- 
ration. Few things so completely test teaching power as 
does the exposition of reading lessons. The exposition 
should deal with wor^, allusions, figures, sentiments, and 
with the general purport of the lesson. Words must be 
dealt with so as to bring out their import as fixed by the 
context. In lessons designed to give instruction in a special 
topic, as when the object sought is to convey the facts and 
teachings of history, this special import is sufficient ; but where 
the object is the cultivation of general intelligence, in connec- 
tion with a knowledge of language, much more is required. 
The general signification of the term, varying applications 

of the same word — e.g,y band — synonymous expressions, and 
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iintithetical terms, should be asked for or given. Allusions 
must be made clear by statement and explanation, and figures 
must be unfolded by appropriate illustrations. The senti- 
ments must be fully illustrated, and any information neces- 
sary to elucidate them given. All this is to be preparatory 
to enabling the learners to go over, gather out, and bind 
together all that constitutes the lesson as a whole. In doing 
this, the import of each sentence must be obtained by an 
analysis, which will bring out clearly every distinct notion. 
Then the relation of the sentences to each other, and the 
bearing of each on the development of the subject, should 
be made clear, and additional information given, or illustra- 
tions employed, if necessary, to enable them to grasp the 
subject as a whole. As the learner advances in power, a 
higher standard than this may be set. Such a one as would 
be found in adding, to what has been criticism on language, 
style, illustrations, and matter, such criticism as would make 
apparent sources of obscurity, doubtfulness of meaning, 
wec^ess of expression, illogicsd arrangement, false reasoning, 
or mis-statements. Lessons such as these coming regularly 
into school work at not distant intervals, could not fail to 
promote the intelligence of the pupils, as well as to teach 
them ^^ how to instruct themselves ; and that, after all, is the 
great end of school work." It ought to be remembered that 
the exposition of a reading lesson is not to enable the learner 
to read that lesson well, but so to cultivate his intelligence 
as to empower him to read any lesson well. 

CHAPTER VI. 

SPELLINa. 

I. Lessons in Obthoepy and Spelling in Infant Classes. 

1. Their value. The mode of conducting early reading 
lessons by which the jpower to recognize words by the 
eye is soonest obtained, is that called the "look and 
say" method, combined with the practice of writing. 
But oral reading involves much more than recog- 
nition of the words, it includes, amongst other things, 
purity and distinctness of pronunciation. Hence it is desir- 
able to have, current witn the. reading lesson, lessons in 
pronunciation and spelling, on the method of phonic analysis. 
Such lessons would be helpful to reading, by directing 
attention to the structure of the "woi^^ ^3a»a \!wasssa%*^^ 
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eye ; ^y making the learner acquainted with the powers o€ 
the letters, thus enabling him in some cases to construct Hie 
sounds of words for himself ; and by promoting force and 
distinctness of utterance and purity of pronunciation. To 
be done eflFectively, a progressive series of lessons is required, 
in which the several powers of the letters, and the chied! 
difficulties in spelling, come gradually into view. 

2. Monosyllabic words. These are of two classes—* 
those in which the number of letters exceeds that 6i 
elementary sounds, and those in which the letters and 
sounds are equal. The first lessons should consist of the 
latter class. But such words as bat, bar, agree in having 
the same number of letters as sounds, but the vowel sonn£ 
differ; to introduce both indiscriminately would tend to 
confusion. Some modification therefore must be made. 

(a) Normal or short vowel sounds. In such lessons flB 
these now contemplated, some advantage will be had, if 
through the first series each letter retains a constancy 
of power ; and it would be advisable at first to introduce only 
the short vowel sounds, as these are the normal or most 
frequently recurring. Such lessmis would consist of words 
of three, four, or five letters, as bat, cat, fat, flat, plat ; best, 
rest, blest ; and, land, brand, grand. In his course through 
these lessons, the pupil's attention should be directed to the 
common element in each group of words, by both eye and 
. ear. They should be taught to separate the roots at, et, it, ent, 
and, est, &c., from the teacher's slow and forcible utterance of 
the words. Then, the teacher writing a root on the black- 
board, they should be led to recall all the words of which 
it forms a part, the teacher supplying where the scholars 
fail, and wnting each on the board. Each word in the 
list should then be read over several times distinctly and 
forcibly, after which the class might copy the words on 
their slates. 

(h) Name or long sounds. The second series should give 
to the pupil practice in the long or name sounds of the 
vowels, and should make him familiar with the several 
devices by which these are indicated. The first step would 
consist of words ending in e, as mate, bate, late, fate. 
The second step should introduce all the monosyllables 
in which two vowels come together, but only the first 
sounded, as eat, beat, meat, seat ; gain, grain, main, rain, 
bram. . The third step would contain all the words in which 



two vowels come together, but only the second sounded, as 
grief, piece, pier, pierce ; break, great. 

(c) Middle and broad aotmds, and diphthongs. This stage 
should gradually introduce the more difficult sounds of a, o, 
a^d u, as in far, fall, dove, do, full ; and of the diphthongs iy 
oi, ew, ou, as in fine, voice, few, pound. By having lists of 
words read and written on each sound, and by lists framed 
to exhibit the several ways in which the sam^ sound is 
represented, as the sound of a in aU, brawl, haul, lord, or of 
U in fume, few, feud, the ear and the eye will become 
familiar with each variety, and the voice gain power over the 
pronunciation. 

(d) Difficult consonants. Throughout the foregoing series, 
(^portunities will have occurred to practise on words con- 
taining the more difficult consonants and combinations, yet 
it would be well at this stage to make lists of words for 
such practice. Words beginning with w, y, or h, others- 
contaming 1, r, s, or the combinations bi:, fr, bl, fl, st, str, wh, 
ch, sh, &c., should be sufficiently practised to enable the 
learners to give them correctly. 

(e) Anomakms spelling. This course in the infant classes 
might terminate in a series of lessons in which were brought 
together as exercises in pronunciation and spelling, words 
containing the combinations an, ai, en, ie, ou, ue, ew, ey, ow, ui, 
uy, ch, ph, gh, sh, th, wh, &c., as haul, aimt ; pall, plaid, 
aisle ; meat, deaf, break, hearth ; friend, fierce ; mount, 
mould, touch, sought, group ; dew, sew, &c. 

II. Spelling in Juvenile Classes. 1. Principle on 
which taught, — toords to be impressed on the eye. The im- 
portance of spelling as a school exercise depends on the 
methods by which it is taught The old practice was to 
collect words into columns, with no other association thaA 
the number of syllables, and to have them leamt by rote. It 
was a failure ; nor need we seek far for the reason. Words 
are remembered from the frequency with which they are 
seen, but in the old practice it was a positive disadvantage 
for the eye to rest frequently on the word, as that interfered 
with the ability to repeat it soon. The only way to pro- 
duce words accurately is to make them familiar to the eye ; 
hence the well-known fact that persons who read much, as 
compositors, or write much, as copyists, invariably spell cor- 
rect^ ; hence also the comm(m practice, when Tjeo^lA «sfc \s^ 
doubt between two forms of woida,Aj5i^?n\\fc\Jk\a\si\i^^"'^^'s^ 
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the eye instantly decides on the right one. " How is it,** 
asks the Timesy " that spelling, which ought to be so com- 
mon, is found to be so rare ? Because people do not read 
much and do not practise. Nothing but reading will teach 
spelling. It cannot be learnt from a spelling-book. It can 
on]^ be learnt through the habituation to standard forms, 
which the eye acquires from constant use, through that fami- 
liarity with the look of every word which reading com- 
municates. If a practised hand gets accidentally bewildered 
between two forms of a word, he writes them both down, 
and his eye tells him at a glance which is the true one.** 

Three things follow from the principle that correct 
spelling is the result of familiarity with written words. 
The first is, that so extensive a vocabulary as the English 
cannot be mastered in elementary schools, and hence we 
cannot make perfect spellers therein. The second is, that 
words already familiar in meaning, or to the ear, or found 
in the school books, may by proper methods be made familiar 
to the eye, so as to be accurately produced when required. 
The third is, that much of our success must be obtained by 
other than direct means of teaching to spell. Thus, much 
practice in reading ; directing attention to words peculiar in 
structure, or types of a class, while so engaged ; the verbal 
examination founded on the reading lesson, and the writing 
an abstract at its close, are all helps in fixing the forms on 
the eye. Supplying the school library with interesting books 
will render material aid. 

2. Mecms by which to teach spelling, (a) Home tasks. 
The plan of associating home and school by means of well- 
devised tasks has many advantages, not the least of which 
is that of saving school time. This has always been a con- 
sideration in the matter of spelling. The old practice of 
learning spelling from books has, however, fallen almost into 
disuse, since a prevalence of a better knowledge of what 
spelling requires. There are not, on the other hand, wanting 
symptoms of a revival of the practice, as the opinion is 
growing that there was something good in it, it being con- 
tended that it is the only means with the very poor, or with 
the younger children, of forming those habits of attention, 
appUcation, perseverance, and retention, which are amongst 
the characteristic features of a system of tasks. The objec- 
tions which have been urged against the old practice — or 
rather againat the old books — ax© \]ti©io\\QimTi^\— •T\\a.tthe 
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words were arranged in columns, with no other bond of 
association than the number of syllables — ^this being the 
slightest of all bonds — ^'* abandon" offering no clue to 
*^ i3)atement." That thus many useless words were learnt, 
words never employed in ordinary composition. That words 
in common use received no more attention than words 
seldom employed. That many of the words being above 
his comprehension, the learner's memory was uselessly 
burdened!. 

A better plan of home tasks, accomplishing spelling and 
promoting habits of observation and mquiry at the same 
time, is that of Dean Dawes. It consists in giving out a 
subject for a written exercise, in which the child's own 
observation or reading, or its parents* or its neighbours' 
employments, will give the required information. This is 
prepared at night, and being presented in class the next 
morning,' occasion is taken to hold a conversation on the 
mis-spelt words. With this plan may be associated — ^but 
in the higher classes — ^that of Isaac Taylor's for the cul- 
tivation of language in connection with the conceptive 
faculty, — ^though equally well adapted to improve spelling. 
It is to give an object or a class of objects, to have written 
all the words descriptive of them ; thus, leaves are — ^** thick, 
thin, polished, rough, indented, even, scolloped, triform, 
hairy, downy, dull." The sky is — "serene, stormy, clear, 
overcast, misty, hazy, foggy, gloomy, lowering, bright, 
resplendent, brilliant, deep, dull, brazen, rufQed, red, azure, 
vaulted, boundless." 

(b) Reading lesson. There are several ways in which the 
readmg lesson may help to impress the forms of words on 
the eye. One is to take all the new words before reading, 
and by the aid of the black-board to analyse and explain 
them. Another, as recommended by Dean Dawes, is to 
direct attention during reading to anything peculiar in 
structure, or to anything likely to cause the eye to dwell 
a little with interest on a word. Another is to have the 
entire lesson spelt after the reading. This practice, when 
uniformly pursued, furnishes a motive for attention during 
the lesson. In the upper classes it may be sufi&cient to have 
the entire lesson spelt orally, and a part dictated ; but in the 
lower ones it is advisable to have the whole lesson written 
on the black-board from the children's dictation, each child 
spelling a word; then copied on tk^it ^"aX«&^«sA ^S^bcsr'ks.^ 
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dictated. When daring this exercise words occur to whibli 
others are like, either in their endings or derivation, or 
which are the same in sound bat different in spelling, lei 
th^n be sought from the class and written on the board hy 
the teacher, or, which is better, by one of the pupils. 

(c) Written exercises. 1) A method practised in some 
schools is that of correcting false spelling, than which a 

Elan better calculated to defeat its object could not hare 
een devised ; for the eye is presented with false forms— 
which of itself is pernicious — ^without a guide by which to 
correct them. 2) The plan of writing the readmg lesson pre- 
vious to its being read, and that of copying pieces of poetry 
and other extracts into exercise books, have a good influ- 
ence on spelling. The eye is accustomed to look frequently 
at the printed words, and has the hand to aid it in impressing 
their i^rms. The fault to be checked is that of the writer 
simply glancing at the word and producing it from memory. 
This may be done by establishing the rule, that every lesson 
must be correctly performed ere it can be allowed to pass. 
This will be a motive to earefulness, and will tend to 
promote the habit of comparing the work with the text. 
3) Writing from memory may be made a valuable aid to 
spelling. As soon as children are able to write easy words, 
tney might be accustomed to commit pieces of simple poetry 
to memory, to be reproduced as spelling exercises. These 
they should compare with the book, and correct their mistakes* 
The same practice is worth adopting as a test when catechism, 
grammar, or geography has to be got up. It furnishes a 
complete test to the thoroughness with which a lesson has 
been prepared, and also promotes a habit of accuracy, bed- 
sides being an exercise in orthography. 4) Composition, an 
exercise aiming at other and very important objects, has the 
collateral advantage of aiding spelling. Its value consists 
in bringing to light many words that never turn up in other 
school exercises, and in showing the peculiar defects of 
each child. This knowledge is valuable, as it presents an 
opportunity of adapting instruction to the special wants of 
the class. 5) Of course the value of these plans consists in 
the carefulness with which mistakes are detected, and in the 
means taken to insure their correction. Unless a vigilant 
oversight is established, not only is a careless habit induced, 
but faults are perpetuated. A plan which has been success-* 
faJ is to give the monitoT ot Kj^i^iexLtk^ ia char^ of the 
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class a little book in which to enter mistakes. Passing, 
behind the children, he underlines each mis-spelt word, and 
then enters it in his book. At the close oi the exercise, 
these words are written on the black-board, copied, and sub^ 
sequently dictated. 

f (d) Dictation, 1) Its office. Dictation is an indirect method 
of teaching spelling, depending for its success on what pre- 
cedes and accompanies it. Its office partly is to test the amount 
of attention and accuracy with which spelling lessons have 
been prepared, and partly to supplement other lessons, by a 
graduated series of lessons intended to bring out the struc- 
ture of words, and the peculiar difficulties of the language. 
It is well to assign to each class a definite number of lessons, 
and to provide means for each lesson to be either conned or 
transcribed previous to dictation. 

2) The dictation, (1) See that the children distinctly 
understand what they have to write. Indistinct enimciation 
is a fruitful source of error and loss of time. One word is 
mistaken for another similar to it in sound, or a phonetic 
style takes the place of correct spelling, thus frnmishing 
mistakes for correction which might have been avoided by 
distinct utterance. The teacher must speak slowly and dii^ 
tinctly; and to insure that each word is rightly caught, let 
him call on the children to spell the words before writing 
them, (2) Let the exercise be conducted so as to cultivate 
Attention and strengthen the memory. With the younger 
children it may be necessary to dictate words singly, but 
they should be early accustomed to phrases, and the amount 
dictated should grow with the power to retain it. 

3) The quantity. The whole lesson should not be dictated 
before correcting mistakes. As dictation offers the oppor- 
tunity of teaching other subjects, there is a danger of it& 
proper province being overlooked, and thus the quantity 
dictated rather than the amount corrected may come to be 
the primary consideration. Besides, it is difficult to fix such 
an amount as will leave time for examination and correction, 
and without these the exercise is positively injurious. A 
good plan is to dictate one or two sentences and then cor- 
rect ; then dictate them afresh and proceed to one or two 
more. 

4) Discovery of mistakes. The detection of every mistake 
with least loss of time is of the first importance. Careful 
examination of each slate by the tAaiJ(:;\i<^ S& xsi.^^'^^^*^ 
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secnre this, but it is open to the fatal objection that it occu- 
pies much time and leaves the class idle. In some schools 
monitors are appointed to examine the slates and to correct 
the mistakes. This, apart from the difficulty of getting 
properly qualified monitors, is objectionable, as yielding the 
monitors no adequate return for their long and irksome task, 
to which must be added the possibility of unfaithfulness. 
The plan of allowing the children to inspect each other's 
slates is open to serious objections, not the least of which is 
the distrust it seems to imply. Sometimes the children com* 
pare their slates with the lesson in the book, or written on 
the black-board, a plan which has the advantages of throw- 
ing the labour on me child, and of having the corrections 
made at the same time, all that is needed being a vigilant 
oversight, to see that it is faithfully done. But the method 
which to our mind is the best, is to dictate but one or two 
sentences, and then to have each sentence spelt through, either 
by the teacher or by the scholars in turn, every mistake 
being underlined. 

5) Correction, The correction of mistakes should appeal 
to the eye, not to the ear. Pains should be taken to ascertain 
the cause of any common defect. For this purpose the word 
should be written on the black-board, and alongside of it 
the correct form ; the two should be compared, and the 
cause of the mistake discovered. Often this will be a lesson 
on the structure of a class of words, and probably prevent 
similar mistakes afterwards. After this has been done, the 
whole class should write the word in its correct form, and 
then the piece should be dictated afresh, and if any now 
have mistakes, they should be required to write the words 
three or six times, according to the degree of carelessness 
shown. Sometimes it may be well to direct the children 
themselves to write correctly the words they have underlined, 
this making them attentive while the words are being spelt. 
But as a general thing, this is open to the objection that it 
appeals to the ear more than to the eye, and that it does not 
occupy the children who have spelt all correctly. 

6) A course of dictation lessons. 

Lower classes, 

(1) Simple sentences containing words of like endings, 
a8--Jobn will bend the wire and mend iVie ike. 
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(2) Simple sentences contamihg easy words, especially the 
names of common objects, as — ^Tea is cool. 

(3) Pieces of simple poetry. 

Middle classes, 

(1) Sentences containing words of similar pronunciation, 
but dif^rent in spelling and meaning, as — ^The wind blew tha 
blue-bell away. 

« (2) Sentences containing words with silent letters, and 
double vowels or consonants, as — ^The dumb boy ate a piece 
of cabbage. 

(3) Words spelt alike, but difEerent in pronunciation and 
meaning, as — His conduct will conduct him to ruin. 

(4) Words spelt and pronoimced alike, but difEerent in 
meaning, as — ^It was meet she should meet her cousin. 

(5) Selections of poetry. 

Higher classes, 

(1) Primitives and derivatives. 

(2) Columns of anomalous words. 

(3) Peculiar difficulties, as — Eight heifers and ewe 
sheep were chewing the cud beneath the tough boughs of 
an ancient yew tree in that beautiful field. 

(4) Selections of poetry. 

CHAPTER VII. 

WBITIHG. 

I. Importance as a School Subject. To secure good 
penmanship, and to teach it with interest, a right estimate 
of its importance must be formed as a branch of school 
instruction. This may be obtained by considering it from a 
twofold point of view. 1. Its influence on the material 
prosperity of the school. Among the means of judging of 
a teacher and school, the copy-book holds a prominent, and 
with some parents the only place. It registers the amount 
of work for weeks together ; it exhibits the degree of atten- 
tion given to this part of his work by the teacher; it is an 
index to the nature of his discipline ; and it furnishes a test 
whereby to ascertain his habits of neatness and accuracy. 
Parents and others thus get to look on the copy-book as a 
mirror which faithfully reflects the character of botk teaichL^a. 
and school. Hence the reputatioii oi ^^OELw\^*s:^Rssi.^Rf«^ 
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out of the copy-books^ and wli^re the reputation is bigli, 
there is genersJly no difficulty in filling its benches. 2. Ita 
influence on the education in the schooL It bears directly 
on the education ox a child, by cultivating its eye, hand, 
and judgment ; by furnishing the means of forming habits 
of neatness, carefulness, and accuracy, and by suggesting 
ideas of beauty and taste. Indirectly its influence is moro 
powerful still. There is scarcely another study to whidi 
it may not be auxiliary, in the first stage of learning to 
read and spell, and at every step in their progress; in 
improvmg the memory by writing abstracts and tasks ; in 
dultivation of observation, imagination, and judgment by 
composition. 

• IL Its MethodI Writing is a species of reproduction. 
It consists in reproducing, in ever- varying combinations, a 
few simple elements. It involves a mechanical, imitative, 
and mental element. It requires a thorough mastery of the 
hand, a cultivated eye,, and a knowledge of those forme, 
combinations, and proportions, which constitute legibility 
and beauty. In ordinary writing, the mind determines, and 
the eye and hand execute, and this is to some extent the 
Gtase during learning to write. 

1. One thing at. a time. Too many things must not be 
attempted at once. It appears to have been the practice of 
our predecessors, in their anxiety to strengthen the memory, 
to give much theory before practice. The memory was 
thus burdened, and impediments thrown in the way of pro- 
gress. Thus, in grammar a book of rules was learnt relating 
to classes and inflections of words, and to syntax, before the 
pupil was introduced to the sentence in its integrity, and 
taught to resolve it into its essential parts, and tiiese into 
their elements. So with writing. It has been customary 
here to give a score of directions on position, holding the 
pen, forms of letters, &c., everv one of which is good, and 
must be attended to, but which the unhappy wight, finding 
impossible to remember all at once, neglects altogether. The 
foundation of bad habits in writing is laid when too many 
things are given to be attended to at once. One thing must 
be executed accurately before another is attempted. In the 
elementary portions of any subject, and especially of writing, 
the old proverb holds good, — ^'^ More haste, worse speed." 
iTie course we recommend may seem slow, but it is sure,. 
and In the end will be found the (quickest. If every step is 
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leamt perfectly, there will be nothing to unlearn at a sub- 
sequent period ; no bad habits to overcome. For instance, it 
is no easy matter for a child to discipline its muscles until 
i^y execute any movement with which they are entrusted. 
When this difficulty is not met at the outset, bad habits are 
(formed, which embarrass the child's progress. Now the 
practice of attending to one thing at a time, and keeping 
at it till it is done well, is the surest safeguard against such 
obstacles to progress. 

2. M<ma/gemmiofhxndamd'peii, Early success in writing, 
and to a great extent success at all, depends on the early 
mastery of the hand and pen. A knowledge of elementary 
forms and their combinations may be obtained, and the eye 
trained to appreciate beauty of form, but until the hand is 
disciplined and under the control of the will, success must 
not oe expected. Attention to form and proportion must 
yield at first to what relates to position and to the command 
of the hand and pen. It has been already shown that the 
mastery of mechanical movements depends on attention 
being directed to the mode of operation in the first place, 
rather than to the intended efitect. Exercises on slate may 
precede the use of the pen. By means of these the hand 
may be disciplined with greater ease than with the pen, be- 
cause the chud has more confidence ;, but they will not give 
the mastery of the pen, which from its flexibility, and being 
the channel of a fluid, requires more dexterity in its manage- 
ment than a pencil. On introducing the pen, therefore, care 
must be taken to exercise in its use until it can be handled 
with tolerable ease. The following points will need special 
attention : The children must sit erect, with their bodies 
slightly inclined to the left, and the left arm on the desk by 
the side. The copy-book should be parallel with the edge of 
the desk — not too near, or the fingers will be cramped ; not too 
far, or the children must lean. The pen ought to be placed 
at the side of the big finger, and from haUE an inch to an 
inch from the nib, according to the age of the children ; its 
shaft ought to be level with the knuckle of the forefinger, 
and the pen so held as to allow the top of the nib to be 
seen, by which means jagged strokes are avoided. 

3. Imitation, Writmg, in its stage of acquisition, is an 
imitation of form, being in fact a species of dmwing ; hence, 
next to the discipline of the hand, and as an aid thereta^^ 
requires the cultivation of the eye. Twj^ 'Oojb ^\e^ ^«asi^ 
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imitate correctly, he must be taught to observe accurately. 
He must be mstructed in form, that he may see accurately^ 
appreciate beauty of form, and readily detect the errors that 
he makes. Hence drawing should accompany writing, as this 
cultivates the eye better than writing does: this doe0 so^ 
because " there is a greater variety of forms, they are more 
marked, more distinct from one another, and more sharply 
defined ; and when the eye has been trained to observe anif 
distinguish in drawing, it applies its habits with greater 
advantage in writing." Bringing a cultivated eye to his task, 
^e pupil's progress is more rapid, because more intelligent ; 
he has a better conception of what he has to produce, and can 
perceive more clearly where his efforts fail. Good models, 
carefully graduated, must be supplied, and the lesson mngt 
proceed under judicious superintendence. His imitation ot 
ms model must be faithful, as this is the only means of his 
forming the habit of producing good letters ; but unless he is 
Carefully watched, and his writing constantly inspected^ he 
will copy his own writing, or reproduce from memory. 

4. mstnicium. To have all the advantages imitation can 
yield, it is not enough to have a series of graduated lessons, 
and to place before the pupil a model to imitate, he must 
receive such instruction as will make his imitation intelligent, 
and will enable him to determine how far his imitation is 
accurate. Two ways of doing this present themselves — 
either before a class commences its exercises on a new 
letter, to have the proportions and points of combination 
made clear ; or, after the first line has been written, to take 
out the distorted forms, write them on the black-board, 
alongside of a perfect letter, show where each departs from 
the model, and point out the cause and remedy. For the 
latter plan it may be urged, that the children are more 
interested and more likely to profit from the instruction after 
the attempt than when difficulties are anticipated. Practi- 
cally it matters little which pUn is followed. Both may be 
used with advantage. Before a child is set to form any 
new letter, that which he has to do might be made clear ; 
that is, the proportions and points of combination explained 
and illustrated ; how it is to be done shown ; the defects - 
likely to arise pointed out ; and the way to avoid them indi- 
cated ; then, during practice, the imperfect forms found in 
its exercise may be written on the black-board and compared 
with a well-formed letter, and tVie cov^se and remedy given. 
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Throughout, the teacher must keep in mind that he must 
give such instruction as will cultivate the eye to discern and 
the hand to execute any form that is placed before the pupil, 
and that will give him power to determine for himself what 
constitutes beautiful and correct forms, and how to produce 
them. The child's eye needs to be cultivated before it can 
discern or appreciate the minute differences of form so 
essential to the production of a successful copy. The hand, 
of course, cannot execute what the eye does not perceive. 
It must also be remembered that, in ordinary practice, there 
is no model for imitation, and the hand then either executes 
mechanically the forms to which it has been accustomed, or 
else executes what the mind determines. Something more 
is wanted than this simple imitation. Instruction must be 
given which will not only impress the forms on the eye, but 
which will enable the mind to determine at all times what 
is necessary to the production of perfect letters, and to point 
out the defects that occur, and how in any given case they 
might be remedied. 

5. Mechanical aids. Attention must be given to the posi- 
tion of the child in regard to the desk, light, and ink. The 
child must sit comfortably, the light fall from the left, 
the ink placed so that he may not need to change his pos- 
ture. The materials used should be good, such as will facili- 
tate his progress. His practice at a lesson must be sufficient, 
but not prolonged to fatigue. Two short lessons daily would 
be attended with more benefit thto the same time spent on 
one practice. Aid to the pupil, like that furnished by Locke, 
Mulhaiiser, or Rapier, must be given with caution. These 
means, injudiciously used, defeat their purpose, retard the 
pupil, and lead to a cramped style ; they are a hindrance to 
freedom, originality, boldness, and progress. They are use- 
ful only while the pupil is acquiring the mastery of his hand 
and pen; he can then give his attention chiefly to that. 
Oblique lines, as in Mulhaiiser's system, may be used with 
letters containing simple elements, as u; tracing, as in 
Locke's system, in the more difficult letters ; means to deter- 
mine the proportions, as in Rapier's method, and the upper 
and lower parallel lines, so long as the eye needs them ; but 
when the mastery of the hand and pen is acquired, such aids 
should be dispensed with, because a hindrance to progress. 

III. Course of Lessons. Begin early. When to begin 
teaclung to write has been a mucli Go\itetQri^\.\&\Q^^^«ass^^ 
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but most teachers seem now to acquiesce in an early comr 
mencement. In the ^* Minutes '* of 1840 it is recommended 
that we should begin early, because the faculfy of imitation 
is strong in yoimg children, and in this way may be turned 
to account. Another reason for commencmg early may be 
found in the fact that then the muscles are more plmble, and 
the power of managing them more easily acquired. 

1. First lessons. First lessons in writing should folloif> 
lessons in drawing simple forms. The slate should be first 
used. Here the teacher will find it best to let the child 
attempt words from the outset. A word has a meaning f mr 
a child, a letter or a stroke has none. Hence its inter^ is 
greater when writing words. When a word is mastered^ 
another should be added, and so on until a sentence is 
formed, which also should be gradually enlarged, so as to 
make the same words a part of all its first lessons. The 
child^s progress is much more rapid on this plan than by 
conducting the lessons as one would a course of penmanship, 
though it has been found successful even in firct lessons in 
penmanship, and where the copy consisted of the gradual 
enlargement of the sentence, — God is good to all men, &c. 
The constant recurrence of the same word, by giving the 
opportunity to correct previous defects, partly accounts for 
the success of the plan. 

2. Text-hand, and half-text The object the teacher has 
to keep in view is, command of pen and freedom of hand, 
(a) It is for this that the course is usually first in text-hand. 
But it admits of question whether half -text is not sufficiently 
difficult, and would not yield better practice at first ; tbe 
larger the space over which the hand has to move, the more 
difficult must the movement be to the learner. When, how- 
ever, some power is obtained over the hand, text-hand must 
be employed to increase it, and at length there should be a 
judicious admixture of the two to perfect it. (b) Keeping 
the same thing in view, the lessons should be carefully 
graduated. At first short words, like "name," giving no 
great difficulty of form, then words with stems, like " lupin," 
then words containing the more difficult and complex letters, 
followed by long words embracing each variety, (c) Capi- 
tals should be presented on the same principle of beginning 
with the simpler elements, and exercising until each is 
mastered, (d) As the pupil's progress must be affected by 
the adapt&tion of his leBsonB to Ms wants^ copies set by hand 
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«te preferable to engraved specimens. For, not to urge that 
the pupil has more encouragement to imitate carefully what 
is written, copies so set furnish the means to supply the 
exact exercise needed. A teacher should have a large stock 
vrritten out and' pasted on millboard. 

3. Small-hcma. Small-hand should not be deferred until 
the preceding course is finished ; it should alternate with that 
from an early period, for the sooner it is at command the more 
profit will there be to the work of the school. In conduct- 
ing these lessons the teacher must carefully hold in view the 
qualities of good writing — ^legibility, beauty, and rapidity. 
Legibility is affected by slope, simplicity, proportion, and 
uniformity ; beauty depends on the base assumed, whether 
angular, circular, or elliptical ; and rapidity depends chiefly 
on the same qualities as legibility and beauty. Angular 
writing is at once the least legible and the least beautiful, 
and has nothing to recommend it save the rapidity with 
which it may be scratched. Circular writing is the most 
legible, though not so beautiful nor so rapid as the elliptical. 
That which takes the ellipse for its base is the most beauti- 
ful, and when nearly upright is quite legible; the more 
sloped it is the less legible it is. A little slope makes it 
easier for the hand to produce, and thus rapidity is pro- 
moted. The style, then, that has the ellipse for its base, 
with a slope not much removed from the upright, combines 
the three requisite qualities, and all that the teacher need to 
insist on beside is freedom from flourishes and ornamenta- 
tion, and that the stems and loops of one line do not touch 
those of the others. 

4. Cwrrmt-hcmd, When children are good writers of 
Bchool-hoy hand, they should be introduced to current-hand. 
The first exercise is to write words and then sentences with- 
out lifting the pen ; for this purpose the old copy-books 
would be found serviceable. Writing abstracts of lessons 
will be found another valuable aid ; as will writing in books 
not ruled, which tends to secure straight lines, and to impart 
confidence. 

5. Caligraphy, Caligraphy is the final stage in the course 
not reached by many in elementary schools. It has many 
attractions for boys, and might be held out as a reward to 
progress. It tends to improve the taste, and is an undoubted 
culture of the eye and hand. 

IV. Points bequibinq Attention is^'^^Y^Jssk^^^ssssi^ 
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1. Neatness cmd legibility. Neatness and legibility must bb 
exacted from alL Beauty of penmanship must not be eit- 
pected from all. Some do not possess the physical qualities 
necessary, — a good eye and firmness of nerve. Others «f^ 
deficient in conception, and are weak in taste and beauty*; 
but all are capable of neatness, — all may write legibly,-^-^ 
may avoid scribble — all can keep their books clean, fine 
writing is in the power of the few, — ^readable writing i» iii 
the power of all. A neat book and a legible hand, ^ 
effort to do well, painstaking, ought always to receive their 
meed of praise. When visitors come, not only shoidd 
beautiful penmanship be shown, but especial attention onght 
to be drawn to the neat, the legible, and the clean. -' 

2. Thorough inspection. To secure attention to principles 
during practice, there must be thorough inspection and cii^ 
cism of defects. Inspection is essential. A writing class 
should never be without a teacher capable of detecting at a 
glance any and every defect in a line, and the slightest 
deviation in position, and in the management of the hantL 
and pen. To insure thorough inspection, and to remove the 
temptation to hurry on, no more than one line ought to be 
written before being shown. To call attention to defects, 
a slight pencil-mark should be put under the letter, taking 
care not to deface the appearance of the book. This is best 
done out of school-hours, and should be joined to the prac- 
tice of setting the same copy till the faults disappear. 

3. Careful criticism. The defects to be marked belong to 
neatness, legibility, form, proportion, symmetry, and spelling ; 
according to Mr. Abbott, the following are the defects most 
likely to occur : — " Strokes rough, curve wrong, bad termina- 
tion, too slanting and the reverse, too broad and the reverse, 
not parallel, form of the letter bad, large stroke made too 
fine and the reverse, too tall or too short, stems not straight/* 
The defects that occur are either individual or general ; in 
the former case, it is sufficient to mark the defective letter, 
and to leave the pupil to discover the defect and to remedy 
it ; but in the case of defects prevailing through a class, the 
cause must be sought, which will generally be inefficient 
instruction in the theory. The opportunity must be seized 
to make principles clear. Writing the letter in which the 
defects occur on the black-board, and taking the different 
errors and putting them also on the black-board, but in 

a somewhat exaggerated form^ pioceed to compare each 
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letter with the perfect letter, get out the exact defect, and 
show how it must be remedied. 

4. DUdpUfM dwrmg writing. The objects which dis- 
oipliue must secure in this lesson are neatness, accuracy, 
order, and application. These objects are not to be obtained 
by the use of ordinary class devices, like those employed in 
teaching reading or arithmetic. The management of a 
writing class requires, in a smaller sphere, the same prin- 
ciples and plans as those by which a school is governed. 
We are limited in expedients to influence individuals, and 
must employ means which tell most effectually on the mass. 
In fact, now to influence and guide the whole is the problem 
to be solved. Success greatly depends on the amount of 
interest felt in this question, and on the amount of inven- 
tion displayed in working it out. Amongst other plans there 
must be one which will secure quiet and orderly taking of 
positions at the desks, without confusion and without inter- 
ruption of other classes. There should be arrangements to 
prevent loss of time at the commencement, such as placing 
the copy-books belonging to each desk at the end, ready to 
be passed, and having the pens distributed along the desk 
by a monitor. There should be a system of signs to secure 
simultaneous movements at the commencement and at the 
close of the lesson. Means should be taken to excite inte- 
rest and promote progress, such as all writing from the same 
copv, all writing a Ime at the same time, taking the best 
book and comi)aring others with it, and giving to each page 
a mark indicating the teacher's opinion of it. Besides tnese 
things the children should be limited in the amount to be 
written, the temptation to hurry on must be removed, and 
the impression must be made that care and painstaking, 
and not quantity, give skilL Silence ought to be imposed, 
as well for the sc^e of the classes in the vicinity, whose 
lessons may demand it, as for the sake of forming the habit 
of silent application. . 

CHAPTER VIII. 

ARITHMETIC. 

I. Infant Classes. In teaching number to the infant 
classes, the basis must be laid for sound progress. Such 
progress is most rapid when the pupil is accustomed to 
reaOze the conditions of the opeiatioiia V^ Vm^ \a ^'ss^^jk^^n 
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and is in the habit of looking for illustrations among the 
things of daily life. So long as his work is by rote, it 
is tedious and difficult, but when conducted according to the 
requirements of his intelligence it is interesting, compara** 
tively easy, and full of promise of future success. 

1. The concrete. The first operations must be with things. 
The first step is practical numeration. Objects must be 
grouped, and the idea and name given. This carried up first 
from one to ten, then from ten to a hundred, will meet the 
necessities of the case. In the first lessons care must be 
taken that the ideas one, two, three, &c., are given ; not 
second, third, and so on. When the ideas one to ten aje 
given, addition and subtraction on these numbers will help 
to familiarize with them, and also to connect them in the 
memory, so that when two numbers are given, their sum or 
difference will be forthcoming. As the pupH extends his 
ideas from one to a hundred, the teacher will enlarge his 
operations, employing the four fundamental rules. The 
ball-frame will give in these exercises most valuable 
aid. 

2. Preliminary mental operations. In connection with 
the operations with things, examples should be given, in 
which the things referred to are not present. Thus, after 
an operation with the ball-frame, the same thing should be 
worked without its aid. This will give the opportunity of 
varying the exercise considerably, by refemng to many 
familiar objects. Such exercises, by separating the opera- 
tion from a particular clasS of objects, are valuable as a link 
between the concrete and the abstract. They also help to 
form the habit of realizing the conditions of the problem 
before solving it. 

3. Preliminary slate arithmetic. For some time the learner 
must be confined to the concrete, and to mental operations. 
No advantage can accrue from pushing him on too rapidly 
to work with symbols. Still he must be gradually prepared 
for this, as the time approaches when he must leave the 
infant classes. His first work will be to make the figures, 
in doing which, he should be accustomed to attach to each 
its value, so that the symbol and its meaning may be per- 
manently associated in his mind; next, he should work 
on slate the examples that have been previously worked by 
the aid of things and mentally ; and to these should be added 

so much practice on small numbers iiv. the fundamental 
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operations, that he may work with facility. The multipli- 
cation table should be committed to memory. 

II. Juvenile Glasses. 1. Objects sottght The objects 
sought in arithmetical instruction should be twofold, — ^To 
give practical skill, including clear insight into the processes^ 
facility in computation, and readiness in dealing with prac- 
tical problems ; and to make it an exercise in exact thinkings 
The former is considered the primary object, because de- 
manded by the requirements of the pupil, who is at school 
to be fitted for business ; but the latter, as securing a higher 
discipline of the mind, and as giving a clearer insight into 
the nature of the work, is almost of equal value. In pur- 
suit of the former object, the teacher will succeed the best 
who tries to make the whole course of instruction and prac- 
tice disciplinary. 

2. Method, (a) Practical aTdll, 1) Clea/r coneeptiona of 
processes. Acquaintance with the process is the first step 
towards practical skill in any operation ; and the more in- 
telligent it is, the sooner is skill acquired. A knowledge of 
the process must precede any attempt to give theory or to - 
supply a rule. Theory, in fact, implies that the conceptions 
it embraces are already in the mind, and the rule is uni* 
yersal that it springs from, or is based on practice. The 
process must be made clear by examples from experience, 
aided in every possible case by sensible representations, 
either objects, marks, or diagrams. When these have set 
forth the process, it should be made familiar by well-coii* 
stnzcted examples, to be worked mentally. The steps in 
each subject should be very gradual, and each should be 
accompanied by numerous exercises, as the familiarity thus 
obtained will aid to take the further and more difiScult step. 
Take, for instance, notation. In teaching this, the units and 
tens should be dealt with first ; then operations in addition^ 
first of units only, as (6+84-5+7) ; then of tens only, as 
(20+404 30+60) ; then of tens and units without carrying, 
as (81+20+53+46) ; then operations involving carrying. 
After these, notation to hundreds should be made clear, 
followed by exercises in addition, and the process of sub- 
traction. Now, if notation is made clear, the things special 
to addition and subtraction, as adding like quantities, and 
^borrowing," so termed, will require little further illus- 
tration. Now the point to be observed is, that if tfeA^ss^ 
is E^ort^ clear, and made familiaix \)^ ^xwi^^^>^^ \«ai.^*«^ 
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18 easier, from the power which the mind acqnirefi to hold' 
number before it, as well as from familiarity with the pre^ 
ceding steps. This, true of notation, will be found equally 
80 of multiplication, division, and of all other processor 
which involve a variety of operations. 

2) Facility of computation. This, when a process, is 
clear and inteUigent, is a matter only of memory, and 
depends on practice. The two things to be secored are^ 
accuracy and rapidity. (1") Accuracy. Some of the device^ 
by which this unportant nabit may be established are— A 
thorough knowledge of the tables. Much practice in calcu^ 
lation. Not allowing, when working from dictation, an 
exercise to be worked a second time, if it was wrong on the 
first working. Not to count as done, an exercise in which 
any figure was altered during the operation. To have the 
work in the higher classes on paper frequently. (2) Ra- 

Sidity. Dictation of examples should form a part of the 
aily work ; this will secure competition, which is usually 
sufiScient to stimulate children to put forth their best 
energies ; yet, in connection with it, the following may be 
Useful towards securing quickness. To limit the time f o^ 
working each example. To keep a record of the number of 
exercises worked correctly by each pupil. The pupil to 
mark his own on his slate, to be transferred to a register at 
the close of the lesson. To record also the number any 
pupil has done first. For example, John Jones } would 
read, 16 worked correctly, 7 done first. 

3) Readiness in dealing with practical problems. The 
exercises which present themselves in business are usually 
problems that require the worker to discover certain con- 
ditions before he can apply the processes of calculation with 
which he is familiar. Should the pupil, therefore, be re* 
stricted as a learner to working set examples, in which all he 
has to do is to apply a rule, he is not prepared for problems 
in which he must ascertain the conditions, that he may find 
a rule for himself. Besides, the discipline obtained by 
studying the processes and working examples is not com- 
parable to that obtained from working problems where he 
must discover the conditions before he can apply a rule. 
On these grounds the pupil should from the first be supplied 
with problems graduated in difficulty, requiring this casting 
about of the mind before the result can be worked out. In 

working thenif it is desirable to iio^c^ tW\. \k^ mote inde- 
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rdent the pupil in his Bolution, the better is the discipline ; 
should be encouraged, too, to find out several modes of 
solving the same problem ; and in some cases he may with 
advantage write out the whole process, so as to exhibit 
clearly the principle on which he has worked. 

(b) Exercise in exact thinking. Arithmetic exercises the 
faculty of abstraction and generalization, and furnishes one 
of the means of cultivating the reasoning faculty. By the 
means hitherto employed on the processes, and their appli- 
oation to practical examples, some discipline of these facul- 
ties will have been secured ; but as progress is made, and 
the processes become familiar, and practical skill is obtained, 
there may be systematic culture of the reasoning faculty ' 
by means of this subject. Arithmetic, as one of the exact 
sciences, furnishes a means of doing this, with the additional 
advantage, that any such use of it helps in its more practical 
bearings. " In exercising the reasoning faculties, and form- 
ing the understanding," savs Mr. Moseley, " its functions are 
the same as those assigned to geometry in a higher stage of 
education ; it is the Euclid of elementary schools." 

The method of doing this is to start from what is known 
or received as truth on its own internal evidence (commonly 
called first principles), to the establishment of the principles 
on which tne rules are based. In other words, to evolve the 
theory out of the practice. That there may be no mistake, 
no confusion, it is necessary that the connection between 
theory and practice is clearly understood by the teacher. 
It is utterly impossible to establish the theory antU the 
process is clear in the mind. 

3. The advantages to mental discipline of arithmetic thus 
taught are very^ great. Its tendency is to give clear ideas, and 
a full perception of the relation between symbols, thoughts, 
and facts. It accustoms the mind to habits of investigation, 
and weakens the tendency to take things on trust, the proof 
of which is within reach. Some of its simplest problems, if 
given for investigation, may be made matters or severe dis- 
cipline. The practice of verifying the results by a different 
process from that by which they are obtained, tends to pro- 
duce an exact mind. As there are various methods of 
re^hing the same results in man^r cases, originality and 
invention are promoted. And the higher problems aid con- 
centration of mind ; the mind being put on full stretch to 
jeach ft certain end, and yet, from wa 'set^ \!k3as?»vi ^t "^w^ 
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Erocess, it is able to keep its attention down to the point that 
appens to be before it. 

CHAPTER IX, 

GEOOBAPHT. 

1. Preparatory Course of Lessons. The rebuke of 
Isaac Taylor, that we begin the instruction of a child where 
the philosopher ends, is singularly applicable to the three 
extra subjects of elementary school8---geography, grammar,' 
and history. Few among teachers have seen that the scien* 
tific study of a subject implies that the mind has been first 
furnished with the ideas and facts which form the subject 
matter of it, and which it is the province of science to explain 
and classify. Geography we consider, as a branch of school 
instruction, has two stages, — a preparatory, and a systematic 
or scientific one. In the first, the object should be to furnish 
the mind with so much of the material as is necessary to 
make the systematic study interesting and profitable ; in the 
second, the aim should be by careful teachmg to make it an 
instrument of intellectual discipline. 

Object in first course. The first course,' embracing all 
lessons to children under eleven, is to prepare materials for 
the formal study of geography. Set schemes of synthetic 
instruction, such as beginning with the schoolroom and its 
neighbourhood, and ^adually extending the area of remark 
till it includes the distant and unknown, are of little value, 
as the fluctuating condition of elementary schools renders 
them not practicable to any great extent. But the principle 
involved in them, and a method of approximation to sucn a 
course, are available in every school. Ideas of the remote, 
not only in first lessons but in every stage, ought to be given 
by means of the near and familiar. A plan of the school 
and town may be introductory to the use of a map, or may 
at any time illustrate it ; the ideas of direction may be given 
by means of local objects and the schoolroom ; that of area 
by a slate, the schoolroom, the playground, a neighbouring 
field, and a tract of country commanded by some place in 
the vicinity ; a pond compared with a basin of water might 
be magnified into a lake or sea, a hill into a mountain, a 
narrow stream into a mighty river. 

1. First lessons, A series of lessons connected with 
familiar things^ and illustrated by pictures without maps, is 
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thid most suitable as a first step in preparatoiy geography. 
Take such common objects as earthenware, articles made of 
iron, of tin, and such things as coal and chalk. Draw their 
attention to the quantities which must have come under their 
own notice, or to be found amongst the people where they 
dwell ; excite their interest as to whence they are obtained ; 
describe the places, point out the direction from the school- 
room, give some idea of the distance by the time it would 
take to walk there, and exhibit a picture, if possible, of 
costume and scenery. Duringthis course, illustrate all such 
terms as hill, plain, .valley, river, town, and the habits and 
employments of the people, by comparison with what comes 
under their observation daily. 

2. Second series — Black-board and map* In the next 
higher class provision should be made for the recapitulation 
and extension of the above course, united with some instruc- 
tion in the use of maps. The lessons should be more defi- 
nite, and the direction of the places, with some of their' 
physical features, should be associated with their symbolic 
on the map. Hence the black-board will be found ot mucb 
service. 

3. Hdrd series — Other lands. After the most important 
facts respecting the features, productions, and employments 
of England are mastered, a similar plan may be pursued 
with other countries. Types of these countries may bo 
found in their vegetable productions, or in their animals. 
The land of the palm, of the orange, or of the spices; of the 
lion, of the elephant, or of the camel ; of the negro or of the 
Arab, may be taken as instances. Specimens of productions 
or 01 manufactures, pictures of characteristic scenery or of 
costume, should be at hand for illustration. The directions 
and distances from the schoolroom should be given. The 
ports from which ships sail marked, and the route traced. 
Use the black-board and map. 

II. Systematic Course. 1. Use of maps. Systematio 
teaching of geography must commence by careful instruc^ 
tion in the nature and use of maps. This is clearly necessai^ 
to sound progress. Maps are made up of a variety of arbi- 
trary symbols, which of themselves convey no meaning. 
These symbols must be explained, and pains must be taken 
to keep their meaning under the pupil's attention, or there ia 
no guarantee that the mind is gathering more than mere 
words. Something will have been doi»\SL^'wsfv^'Q!^\<as«Rsa^ 
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towards ^ving the pupils ideas of the use of the mapi^, 
wherever there has been a proper use of the black-board. An 
acquaintance with the modes of representing natural features, 
political divisions, and the sites of towns and cities, will have 
oeen thus attained, (a) In giving further instruction, the 
first important point is to make the pupils learn about scales, 
and the mode of determining distances and areas. The first, 
lesson would consist in teaching them to draw plans of the 
schoolroom and premises of various sizes ; by which means 
they will get the idea of a scale. The next step is to draw 
plans of the town and neighbourhood ; by which they dis- 
cover, that as the area is extended, the scale is reduced. Thus 
proceeding to counties and countries, they at length become 
perfectly familiar with the mode of representing distance 
and area. The next step is the application of the scale in 
determining these points ; though constant reference must 
be made to known dimensions, as nothing less will preserve 
the pupil from falling into ludicrous errors. In the course 
of instruction, children should be called to determine the 
distance between places by actual measurement on the map, 
and application of the scale ; if a country or place is men- 
tioned, not connected with the map before the class, — e. g^ 
the equator and Europe — ^let one of them, by measuring, 
determine its position, supposing the map to be extended to 
that point on the same scale. Methods of approximating in 
a rough way to area in square miles should be pointed out. 
(ft) The second important point is to give instruction respect- 
ing the lines of latitude and longitude, their differences, 
why they differ, and their several uses. 

2. MaMer of the lessons. It is now clearly understood that 
the most profitable way of teaching the geography of a 
country is to take up its physical features first, and then the 
facts which depend upon them. " To be made acquainted 
with the physical features of a country," says Pillans, " is as 
necessary to the young geographer as a knowledge of the 
bones and great bloodvessels of the human frame is to the 
young anatomist. It is, in both cases, the foundation on 
which subsequent acquirements ought to be reared." " Let 
me once understand the real geography of a countrv," says 
Arnold, " its organic structure, if I may so call it ; the f ona 
of its skeleton, — ^that is, of its hills ; the magnitude and 
course of its veins and arteries, — ^that is, of its streams and 
rivers; let me conceive of it as a whole made up of con-i. 
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hected parts ; and then the position of man's dwellings, 
viewed in reference to these parts, becomes at once easily 
remembered, and lively and intelligible besides." 

One plan of teaching geography on this principle is to 
present distinct classes of facts, by means of separate maps, 
or if these are not to be had, by means of the black-bo^ 
and coloured chalks, — e. ^., England might be presented first 
in its outline only; then with its hills and plains ; then its 
river system ; then the distribution of ite mineral beds, chalk 
lands, and soils ; and when these facts are fully acquired, 
the distribution and employments of the people. This might 
be the course in a single lesson, as well as in a series. 

A good method of fixing the outline in the memory is to 
fix on a remarkable locality — as its capital— and, marking it 
on the black-board, measure off the most remarkable physical 
features in its boundaries, according to their respective bear- 
ings, and when these are fixed, connect them roughly, so as 
to exhibit the outline. 

" In teaching the geography of a given country, the main 
points for attention are — its position relatively to England 
and the equator ; its climate, mainly from its latitude, but 
modified by elevation of surface and proximity of seas ; cha- 
racter of surface, which, in connection with its climate, will 
give its products and the habits of its peiople ; the products, ' 
vegetable and mineral, will for the most part determine the 
industrial pursuits of its inhabitants, ana the places where 
carried on ; and its coast-line and river system will determine 
its trading points." 

III. Principles and Methods. 1. Observation. Geo* 
graphy gives the opportunity of cultivating observation^ 
imagination, memory, and the understanding. By making 
the neighbourhood of the learner furnish not only the sub- 
jects of lessons, but illustrations and types, the pupil gains 
power to see things that had always been under his eye. 
Not the least advantage, then, of right teaching is an 
awakened attention. 

2. Imagination, Geography — ^in lessons — presents matter 
on which the representative and imaginative faculties may 
find much to exercise themselves. The teacher's aim must 
be to give ideas rather than words. Here the value of the 
principle " from the known to the unknown" will not escape 
notice. No ideas can be formed in the imagination but from, 
materials that have at some time Wsn ^^Jasssfe^Vj "^ofe ^ssosssu 
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Graphic description is essential. Such a picture as would 
exist in the mind after a visit, should be the standard of the 
teacher; though he must remember that from the indefinite- 
ness of the language, even when aided by maps and dia* 
grams, the children's conception will not exactly resemble 
uie reality. If a picture can be shown after the descriptioii, 
the effect will be good. 

Be&rence has been made to the comparative inefficiency 
of verbal description, arising from words not being exact in 
their signification. As this is strikingly the case in geo- 
graphy, the teacher must do what he can to remove it. This 
he may, by associating similar terms in the mind, and when 
one is used, to call for the others, noticing the shades of 
difference in their signification, — e. g^ cape, naze, head, pro- 
montory ; ascent, hillock, hill, mountain. 

3. Menuyry, As much is committed to the memorjr, care 
should be taken not to burden it with minute details, nor 
by giving uames merely. Few subjects offer better oppor- 
tunities of aiding the memory through the laws of associa- 
tion than this. Names of places may often be associated 
with natural features, present circumstances, or past history. 
The name then suggests the fact, or the latter recalls the 
former ; e, g,^ Coblentz, Lisbon, Wolfe, Sir John Moore. The 
resemblances which may be traced, or the contrasts which 
exist, are means of association not to be overlooked, — e. g.^ 
the great continents — Holland and Switzerland. The classi- 
fication of similar facts, and the tracing of cause and effect, 
will be found valuable aids to the memory. A plan, adopted 
by Pillans, of aiding the memory by poetry, seems worthy 
of general use. 

** That renowned flood, so often sunj^. 
Divine Alpheus, who, by secret sluice 
Stole under seas to meet his Arethuse.'* 



■( 



Nymphs and shepherds dance no more 
By sandy Ladon's lilied banks " 



Map-drawing from copy and from memory will be f oun^ 
useful, but too much time must not be given to it. It is a 
good home exercise. 

4. Understanding, The higher branches of geography 
enable us to give some culture to the understanding. Facts 
have to be classified, generalizations to be made, laws to be 
discovered, and the connection of causes and effects to be 
established. The method of Induction is therefore to be 
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employed, while the mathematical j^ortion of the subject may 
be employed to furnish some exercises in exact thinking. 

5. Black-hoard, The use of the black-board in teaching 
geography is now general. Its relation to the use of maps 
is better understood than it was. It furnishes the means of 
exhibiting any portion of a map on a larger scale, and of 
bringing out prominently any feature that may be required, 
— 4naps often confusing, because so crowded. By means of 
coloured chalks, the separate classes of facts may be kept 
distinct, and their relations more clearly shown. All &ct8 
presentable to the eye, — such as the spelling of names, and 
the symbols employed, — may best be so by means of the 
black-board. It must be remembered that it is to be 
auxiliary to the map, and not to supersede it 

CHAPTER X. 

GRAMMAR. 

The common method irrational. As too frequently taught, 
this subject is the most uninteresting and wearisome of any 
in our schools. The method pursued is based on that of the 
earlier Latin grammars. Because the inflections to which 
the several classes of words are subject must be known 
before the learner can engage the simplest sentence in 
Latin, it was hastily concluded that such was the method 
whereby English children must learn English. Such a 
method is unphilosophical and irrational. It ignores the 
fact that inflections of words grow out of their relations, 
and not the relations from the inflections. It is also essen> 
tially dogmatic, for the cases *of nouns and pronouns, and 
the moods of verbs, together with the offices performed by 
adverbs, adjectives, and prepositions, cannot really be under- 
stood before a knowledge ox the structure of sentences has 
been acquired. But even bad methods have their defenders. 
There are those who contend that such a plan is ultimately 
the best discipline, because a period comes when the learner 
labours hard in the application of his rules, and becomes 
acquainted with the facts and principles underlying them. 
It is doubtful, however, whether such are not exceptional 
oases, and whether the discipline would not be earher and 
more general with a better method. 

IIow to excite interest. A great object is gained ii yon. 
ean invest any subject of study witk^tewi\kQrQ&\»'^sS^^issss^^ 
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This may be done with grammar. Let it occupy its proper 
place 01 making the learner acquainted with the structure 
of the language he is every day using ; let it be employed 
in the analysis of the little sentences he is every day utter- 
ing ; let it be used in teaching him to express in words the 
thoughts which are continually chasing each other throu^ 
his mind ; let him be taught to observe surrounding objects, 
and to express in written language the ideas to which they 
give rise, or the qualities and actions he may discover in 
them, and there will be in every class eyes glistening wi^ 
pleasure, and the whole countenance brightened up by ttie 
active intelligence kindled within. 

The logic of the elementary school. By making the teaching 
of grammar, from the first, an exercise in the analysis of 
sentences, having in view to give the power to gather out 
of what they read evenr idea ; if it is so taught that th^B 
pupils, from the offices they sustain in speech, classify words 
for themselves ; if from tiie relations which exist between 
words in sentences, they are led to discover their inflections ; 
if thus thought and its elements, as represented by sen- 
tences, words, and inflections, are the objects on which the 
learners' minds are fixed, — ^then grammar takes its place 
among the means of cultivating the intellect, as the logic of 
the elementary school, just as arithmetic properly taught is 
its Euclid. " The importance of training the mind," says 
Morell, " to accurate logical thinking can hardly be over- 
estimated, for although the logical faculty is not the highest 
:£aculty in the mind, yet it is of all others the most practical ; 
that, namely, which is the most directly necessary for the 
occupations and duties of daily life. . . . The best pre- 
paration I believe to be a thorough well-grounded know- 
ledge of grammar; for all language is really based upon a 
kind of natural or intuitive logic, and to understand the 
structure of language aright, enables us to follow the work- 
ings of the understanding as it has embodied itself in this 
outward and sjrmbolic form. 

Method proposed. The method proposed is both analytic 
and synthetic. The first things brought under the learner's 
attention should be sentences^ firom the analysis of which he 
should gain all that it is necessary to teach, of words in their 
classes, relations, and inflections. With these lessons in 
analysis should be associated lessons in composition. The 
clasaea which have had analysis one day, being set to form 
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ft number of sentences on the same model the next, A 
clearer insight — always an effect of reproduction — ^wiD bo 
gained from this synthetical exercise, at the same time that 
there will be secured that independent application which 
ought always to be associated with the studies of this stage. 
But though both analysis and synthesis are to be employed 
in connection with each individual lesson, the course of 
lessons must be synthetic. That is, the simplest sentences 
must be first analyzed, enlarging them as the learner ad- 
yances, until he is prepared to engage the most complex. 

Graduated course. The following is a rough sketch of a 
course of lessons illustrative of the principle above stated : — 

First stage. Simple sentences in connection with object 
lessons. The points at this stage are — (a) the parts of a 
sentence, not the names subject and predicate, lest words 
take the place of ideas ; (6) the words used — ^noun, verb, 
adjective. 

Second stage, — Simple sentences enlarged ; their parts, and 
the words — adverb and preposition. 

Third stage, — Simple sentences enlarged ; their parts, and 
transitive and intransitive verbs. 

Fourth atogre.-^imple sentences enlarged ; their parts, the 
personal pronoun introduced, case of pronouns, and tne altera- 
tions in the verb according to the pronoun employed. 

Fifth stage, — Simple sentences enlarged. Number of 
nouns, pronouns, and verbs ; moods and tenses ; weak and 
strong verbs. Progressive and complete forms. 

Sixth stage, — Complex and compound sentences. Relative 
pronoun and conjunction. 

Seventh stage, — Place a text-book in the hands of the 
pupil. That by Wilson, of the Normal College, Glasgow, 
will be found one of the best. 

CHAPTER XI. 

ENGLISH HISTORY. 

1. Purpose to be served in teaching History. Ordi- 
nary methods useless. The teaching that goes under this 
name in schools is generally a farce. It consists usually in 
stringing together the names of the kings and queens, with 
a few facts of the least important kind. Or if more is 
attempted, it is reading in a text-book ; though in tVss^<^ 
generally there is little within a ckM'^ ^^m^^iiJc^v^ <5>^ ^ai\sir 
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prehension, and in which are often jumbled, without purpose 
or method, facts of the most diverse kind, from which it is 
impossible to gain any clear conception of any of its elements. 
Speaking of a class — said to be learning English history — 
one of the inspectors says, " They were striving to fix in 
their memories half a page of a small summary, containing 
within that space the record of a century — ^names that have 
disappeared trom all maps that children in this condition of 
life are likely to have access to ; dates that refer to nothing 
that it is of the slightest moment to remember; facts that 
had no bearing on what followed, and no connection of 
importance witib what had gone;,bef ore ; relationships from 
which no historical consequence flowed, and which have 
been long since consigned to the genealogist. Sunmiaries 
of this kind may serve to refresh the memory of the in- 
structor, and to draw his attention to topics on which it is 
useful to enlarge ; when given whole to the child, they can 
produce nothing but embarrassment" 

Conditions under which ta/aght. The conditions under 
which history is likely to be taught must be fully under- 
stood before determining what to attempt or how to attempt 
it. An important concUtion is the Ufngth of time which can 
be given to its study in elementary schools. This will vary 
according to the district. Where school-life is short, little 
if anything can be done, for, not to insist on the claim for 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, the subject matter of history 
places it in the later period of school-life. But where cir- 
cumstances as to age are favourable, it will not always be 
found that children receive the whole of their instruction in 
the one school. Few indeed are so privileged. In many 
schools a six months' course of lessons to the same class 
would not be, towards the end, to the same children. It 
must make, therefore, a wide difference in the teaching of 
this, or of any other subject, whether the average length of 
attendance is a few months or two or three years. Another 
consideration is, by whom the instruction is to be given. 
In most cases it must fall to the master. Hence much time 
cannot be given to it consistently with the claims of other 
things. 

Aim in teaching history. The departments of history are 
so many, that it is only by selection and comparative ex- 
haustion of one or two distinct elements, that any advantage 
can be derived to the children of elementary schools &om 
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lessons in it. " It is evident," says Morell, " that a small 
amount of historical knowledge can at the heat be imparted 
in the primary school, but on that very account it becomes 
the more necessary to consider what portion of it is the most 
available for real practical utility." The plan of collective 
lessons, in the absence of suitable books, is that by which 
the teacher may best carrv out this idea. What is the 
precise object to be attained ? Our aim might be to cultivate 
the intellect, for which it has rich and varied matter, adapted 
to exercise each of its faculties. But the time at our disposal 
makes it little available for this purpose. Nor is this much 
to be regretted when we have such excellent instruments as 
arithmetic, grammar, and the reading lesson for this culture. 
Our aim in teaching history, and one which admits of fair 
accomplishment in the majority of schools, should be to 
inculcate those moral lessons which it is the office of history 
— i" the philosophy which teaches by example " — ^to supply. 
Assuming this, which of the departments of history may be 
made to yield the most for this purpose? Doubtless the 
history of the people. What, for instance, could be better 
adapted to produce a spirit of contentment and of thank- 
fulness, than a clear knowledge of the present condition of 
the working classes in this country, with its very decided 
superiority over that of the other nations of Europe, and that 
of their own predecessors ? What better opportunity can be 
desired for showing and enforcing the necessity of character 
and skilled indust^ than is afforded while tracing the im- 
provement in the condition of the people. 

II. Methods of teachinq History. Incidentalleaeons. 
Many of the facts of history may be given in reading, 
collective, and especially geography lessons. Such facts 
would embrace pictures of social conoition, growth of manu- 
factures and of populous districts, actions that have made 
celebrated particular places, and incidents in the lives of 
remarkable men. Such facts are to be given, that the mind, 
furnished with some of the material of history, may pursue 
with more advantage to itself, its systematic study. Lessons 
on any subject are more adhesive than when given to a 
mind entirely ignorant of it. 

Collective lessons. Assuming that our purpose is to ex- 
hibit the life of the nation at the several periods of its 
history, in order to benefit the class among which we labour^ 
by exciting thankfulness for what is i^oB!&^»afc\0^1 \sss^^'M6^- 
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ing the necessity of character and industry to success 
in life, and by enforcing the duty of leaving to our suc- 
cessors an equal or an improved heritage, — ^what must be 
the matter and method of such lessons ? The history of 
the people under three aspects — social, political, and religious 
— ^wiU furnish the matter. The social to embrace food, 
clothing, and dwellings ; the political, freedom and pro- 
tection; and the religious, freedom of worship and pro» 
vision for instruction. In going over these points, the 
causes which led to changes and improvements must receive 
special attention. 

Method* In the method of these lessons, the principle 
of proceeding from the known to the unknown must be 
followed. A clear picture of the present must be drawn, 
embracing in their order all of the above particulars ; then 
going backwards, another period, say the Stuart, must be 
selected, and the same points gone over, comparing with the 
present, and pointing out the causes of the differences, 
which become more striking as the period becomes more 
remote. " This method, apart from the historic value of 
the lessons, has a value in quickening children's observation 
as to the things by which they are surrounded, and leading 
them to see some importance in the matters of every- 
day life. Every succeeding lesson, bringing up vividly the 
condition of a working man at some period of the past, and 
comparing it, in its several particulars, with things now, 
will make more and more evident how great has been the 
change, and how much for the better. At the same time 
there will be a fine opportunity for bringing out the causes 
of the improvements, and of showing how events and dis- 
coveries, both great and small, have contributed to the 
prosperity and advancement of the people." The number 
of lessons in the course must be determined by the frequency 
with which they can be given, and the probability of the 
same children receiving the whole. A limited series will be 
found to secure the most thorough instruction, as well as to 
furnish most opportunities for acting on Jacotot's important 
axiom, " Repetez sans cesse" 

Chronology. The position which chronology should 
occupy in such a course as that now contemplated may be 
briefly stated. Long lists of dates and events serve no 
purpose but to burden the memory. The service rendered 
by chronology should enable the child to assign at once any 
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picture of social condition to its proper period in relation to 
other periods and the present. " The general want of atten- 
tion to chronology," says Tremenheere, " is the cause of the 
grotesque confusion with which incidents are ranged in the 
child^s memory. In order that it might comprehend accu- 
rately, and be able as it were to picture to itself, any distant 
point of time, it is essential that it should have been taught 
to embrace short periods within the limited boundaries of 
its own experience. From thence, by a further exercise of 
imagination, it may be led step by step to extend its horizon 
in the past. Probably six or eight leading facts, with their 
dates, between the present time and the birth of our Saviour, 
written with wide intervals and placed conspicuously before 
the class at each historical lesson, would suffice as a frame- 
work, within which all the more important matter might be 
noted down, with a better chance of being remembered 
connectively, and therefore with more usual effect." 

Use of text-hook. The use of a text-book — ^for any 
valuable purpose — ^must follow the collective lessons, and be 
employed only where school-life) is long. An attempt to 
cover the whole field would be attended with no useful 
result. One or two periods read carefully, analysed and 
supplemented, would be found to yield most fruit. The 
analysis should distribute the facts to their respective classes, 
should unfold their causes and relations, and should present 
them in logical order, for their better retention by the 
pupil. All terms peculiar to the subject, or used in a special 
sense, should have particular attention. 

CHAPTER XII. 

SCRIPTURAL INSTRUCTION. 

1. Use of the Bible in schools. The use of the Holy Scrip- 
tures in schools ought to be clearly understood. It is a 
book whose aim is to bring back man to God : it exhibits a 
plan whereby he may be saved ; it points him to a Saviour ; 
hence it is of infinite importance that the lessons connected 
therewith should be conducted with reverence. It should 
not be employed as a common lesson book, to teach the 
elements or reading, spelling, or grammar, as many evils 
result from such practice ; not the least of which is the dis- 
taste which makes it a sealed book in later life, arising from 
the associations with its earlier use. lt'^^^3^.^\»<5k^^S^^^ 
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distinguish Scripture teaching by greater seriousness, and by 
not resorting to those devices for correction and competition 
adopted in other lessons. 

2. Religious instruction hy Bible lessons. The facts, 
doctrines, and precepts of Holy Scripture must he lodged in 
the memory of our children. The value of such an acquaint- 
ance cannot be too highly estimated, yet such knowledge in 
itself is not sanctifying ; the experience of many a school- 
master corroborating the assertion of Inspector Symons, — 
" It is very common to find children who have a perfect 
knowledge of, at least, the cardinal means of salvation, and 
all the leading truths and doctrines of Scripture, and yet 
who turn out dissolute and depraved, and very frequently 
worse than those who have been left in ignorance." The 
only remedy in a teacher's power for such a condition ajs 
this, is to add to Scriptural instruction moral and religious 
training, by means of collective Bible lessons, in which the 
truth must be made to affect the heart and quicken the 
conscience, and by everything in the government of the 
school being referred to the teaching and authority of the 
Word of God. 

3. Scripture reading^ — its difficulties. Scripture reading 
presents difficulties of a very different character from those 
of ordinary text-books : here the difficulty arises from the 
language been unknown, but in the case of Scripture it 
grows out of its very familiarity. The phraseology of 
Scripture is so familiar in itself, and, by frequent repetition, 
is so familiar to the ear, that its most important statements 
fail to arrest the attention, its most pathetic stories to affect 
the heart, and its most momentous truths to alarm the con- 
science. Now this difficulty, if the teacher would be suc- 
cessful, must be overcome ; and we know no better plan of 
doing so than that proposed by Jacob Abbott, as " picturing 
to the imagination the scenes described," and brought greatly 
into prominence in this country, as the "picturing out" 
method, by Mr. Stow ; this gentleman proposing that the 
teacher shall do for the children what Mr. Abbott would 
have them taught to do for themselves. 

4. Scripture reading. Narrative. In selecting a Scrip- 
ture narrative, care should be taken that the portion allotted 
for one lesson should be distinct in itself, and short enough 
to be thoroughly mastered in the time. Many of the inci- 
denta of Scripture will be iound to contain just enough 
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matter for one lesson; but there is great advantage in 
having a narrative that will last several lessons : but the 
evil to be avoided is that of attempting in one lesson more 
than can be taught with success. In conducting the les- 
son, the portion might be read verse about until it has 
been read several times. Then the teacher should interro* 
gate the class on the facts and language, and such explana- 
tions should be educed as may be found necessary to the com- 
plete apprehension of them. When the children have hold 
of the thread of the narrative, and a fair grasp of the mean- 
ing of its allusions and terms, the teacher should proceed to 
unfold and apply its lesson. At this stage of tne lesson, 
the teacher should bring out, and place in tifie clearest light, 
the truth which the narrative illustrates. He should avoid 
dwelling on minute and unimportant particulars, but should 
seize and impress the most prominent topics. He should 
be careful to preserve the unity of the lesson, and admit 
nothing into it which would divert attention from its chief 
purpose. At the close of the teaching, he should ask for the 
truth which the lesson had unfolded, and the ability to 
state this truth should be the test of his success. Having 
obtained it, he should close with a sharp but emphatic appli- 
cation. His success will depend chiefly on his methods. 
He should base his questions, as much as possible, on the 
answers received ; he should not tell his vanous points, but 
should lead his children to discover them. He should be 
prepared with collateral passages, the bearing of which on 
his subject should be made clearly out ; and he should have 
ready familiar illustrations, that will aid the children in 
picturing the scene to themselves. 

5. Scripture reading. Study of the Bible. But we must 
have a higher aim in Scripture reading than the commu- 
nication of Scriptural knowledge. The Bible is a book of 
peculiar structure ; its truths, even the most important and 
momentous, are interwoven with history, narrative,, bio- 
graphy, prophecy, and precept. In this there must be design. 
The incidents and stories excite our interest, and serve to fix 
the truth in our minds ; but a full view of the truth can 
only be obtained by carefully culling its different parts 
from the other things with which they are mingled. Hence 
the Scriptures should be studied ; and this appears to be the 
design of God in making the. Bible the sort of book it Ieu 
To communicate Scripture knowledge \a \ni^Qftf^«K&.\>ssj&. \s* 
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teach a child how to study the Bible for itself is greatly 
more so. 

(a) Its own interpreter. As the first step, the children 
should be taught to explain Scripture by Scripture, and thus 
make it its own interpreter. In order to fix the sense 
in which words or phrases are used, other passages where 
they occur ought to be sought, and, &om an examination of 
these, their import educed. But this principle admits of a 
more extended application than to the mere elucidation of 
Scripture phrases. Suppose, for instance, that the precept 
occurs, " Pray for them that despitefully use you and perse- 
cute you." What illustration could point and fix it so well 
as the examples of Stephen and of our Lord ? 

(h) Collation,* Another mode of interesting children in 
the study of the Holy Scriptures is to compare different 
narratives of the same transaction. This not only insures 
a fuller acquaintance with the truth, but, as seeming contra- 
dictions frequently present themselves, the solution of which 
does not lie on the surface, an exercise is thereby secured 
as valuable for its moral as for its mental results. Let any 
teacher who has not tried the plan take the accounts of our 
Saviour's birth, and the events connected therewith, as 
recorded by Matthew and by Luke. Let him get the child- 
ren to arrange the facts found in the two evangelists, and 
he will soon find his class most absorbingly interested in the 
elucidation of the difl&culty presented by the statement of 
Matthew, that Jesus was taken to Egypt, and that of Luke, 
which represents Him as taken from Bethlehem to Jeru- 
salem, and from Jerusalem to Nazareth. Not to mention 
that its right solution will explain the seeming anomaly, 
when compared with the principle of Divine Providence, aa 
shown in other instances, " that the star which they saw 
in the east went before them, till it came and stood over 
where the young child was." Compare John xi., 39-44 
verses. 

(c) Doctrines. Of other plans of interesting children in 
the study of the Scriptures which might be named, we 
shall only notice one, very well adapted for the higher 
classes, and as a home exercise for revision on Monday 
morning. It is that of causing the children to collect and 
arrange the various teachings of Scripture on a given sub- 
ject — gathering to a focus the scattered rays of truth. The 
dootrinQB, institations, and prophecies are well adapted to 
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this exercise. In conclusion, let the children find and read 
all the passages to which it may be necessary to refer. 

CHAPTER XIII. 

ORAL LESSONS. 

1. The most Striking Features of a Good Lesson. 
1. That there is a well-defined purpose in view. That the 
teacher proposes to himself a definite end, and steadily 
pursues it. It is not necessary that such purpose should 
appear to the class, much less that it should be broadly 
stated ; it is rather a rule for his guidance, a principle on 
which he works. 

2. That the lesson is suitable in its matter and treatment 
to the children. Credit should be given them for what they 
know, and that which they do know should be used to explain 
what they do not know. The difficulties which they find in * 
understanding the subject should not be underrated, and 
care should be taken to solve them. 

3. That no more is attempted than can be thoroughly 
explained and completely learnt. A common fault is to 
attempt too much. "A little and well," — a few points 
thoroughly inwrought, will be found more advantageous 
to intellectual culture than a great deal cursorily treated. 
Nothing irrelevant should be admitted ; when the answers 
of the children lead out of the way, they should be so treated 
as to help on the chief purpose in view. 

4. That the plan of the lesson is simple, natural, and logi- 
cal, starting from what is known, by easy steps, till the 
whole is mastered. 

6. That the teaching secures intellectual activity, clear 
apprehension; that the children, by means of what they learn, 
work out other results for themselves ; and that the whole 
lesson is built up, in all its parts, as a complete fabric in 
the mind of each scholar in the class. 

II. Notes. 1. Their design. This is not to show the 
teacher's knowledge of his subject, though they do so inci- 
dentally, nor even to show the arrangement or the power of 
simplification, but to show the entire course through which 
the pupils are to be taken, and the means by which it is 
proposed to do so. They mark out the line of thought to be 
pursued in the lesson; they form the rough draft or chart by 
which the teacher is guided iu. tk^ i\xV\«t ^^^-sisjsv^^:^ ^V^s^a* 
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subject required when teaching. They exhibit the teacher'tf 
judgment in the selection of materials ; how far he can adapt 
his knowledge to the capacities of young minds ; how far 
he can break it up into such portions as they can receive, 
and what power of illustration he possesses. 

2. The plan, (a) The matter should be distributed under 
appropriate divisions. These divisions will rfiow the teacher^s 
knowledge of his subject. If his knowledge is complete, 
and his lesson well thought out, his divisions will be clear. 
Without them he cannot examine with effect as he proceeds, 
and his teaching will be ineffective, for the points will not 
be clearly put in the minds of the children, and he loses 
one of the best means of recapitulation, necessary to bind 
the whole together, (b) The arrangement should be simple, 
natural, and logical No stereotj^ped form is admissible. 
The lesson should grow out of the children's knowledge, and 
each part out of the preceding. Each point should prepare 
for the succeeding, and be a means of explaining it. 

3. The development of the topics, (a) The teacher, having 
carefully thought over the modes of presenting each point, 
should clearly set forth in the notes uie way he proposes to 
pursue. He should have a well-conceived plan of making 
children realize any difficulty; and besides showing this 
plan, he should show how he proposes to solve them. He 
should insert the illustrations he proposes to employ. 

III. Points of Criticism. Much has been said in the 
previous paragraphs that would be appropriate in this con- 
nection. 

1. Design and fitness. Especially as to the design of the 
lesson and the general fitness of the matter in it. Its having 
a distinct purpose, with a clear conception on the part of the 
teacher of the steps by which this purpose is to be attained. 
The amount of preparation made for the lesson, the complete- 
ness and accuracy of the teacher's knowledge, and whether 
he teaches from a full mind. The adaptation of the subject, 
matter, and plan of the lesson to the purpose in view and to 
the class under instruction. The distribution of the matter 
into appropriate divisions with a logical arrangement ; and 
lastly, the general soundness of the instruction given. 

2. Manner and success. Other points of criticism are 
presented in the manner and success of the lesson. Here 
the first point is, whether interest is excited. This is the 
most eaaentldX characteristic. It is the test of a teacher's 
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fitness for his work. Not by means of sugar-plums, for 
children must be accustomed to labour, but by the mode in 
which he approaches their minds with his subject. The next 
point is, the sympathy established between himself and his 
class. Whether he takes the right way to establish it — ^by 
his alluring manner, his earnestness to benefit them, his 
patience with dulness, his control of himself, and his treat- 
ment of their answers — ^whether with scorn, which soon 
dries up a child's sympathies, or with consideration, which 
wins its esteem and excites its efEorts. The next point is 
the mental activity excited and the degree of emulation pro- 
duced. Here will be noticed the power of the teacher's eye, 
both in detecting the symptoms of inattention and recalling 
to duty ; his vigour in challenging the drowsy and disturbing 
their enjoyment; his ability to adapt himself to circum- 
stances; and his skill in availing himself of children's 
answers. Generally, under this head, whatever in the 
teacher's manner, gestures, tone, or spirit has a bearing on the 
success of the lesson, is a proper topic of criticism, together 
with the test of success, how much of the lesson it is likely 
will be carried away. 

3. Methods, (a) Point of depa/rttjure. The methods of 
the lesson form another class of points for criticism. Here 
the first thing is the point of departure chosen. This ought 
to be either something that they know, or something they can 
observe. This at once secures attention and excites interest, 
as well as prepares the way for what is to follow. 

(6) Rote or disciplinary. The general characteristics of 
the methods chosen may be next noticed. One of two 
features ordinarily characterizes lessons,— either the teacher 
communicates his ideas to the children, without exciting any 
other mental effort than is necessary to apprehend them, or 
he simply furnishes materials out of which, under skilful 
guidance, the children, by a process of induction, form their 
own. The chief defects in lesson-giving grow out of a 
neglect of this last process. Sometimes the lesson is given 
in the form of a lecture, in which the children are listeners, 
instead of taking an active part in every process. This 
method affords no means of testing whether the children are 
receivers, nor gives the opportunity of exercising their minds 
on what is communicated. Sometimes the lesson is one of 
interrogation only — ^not of that kind of interrogation in 
which the mind is led step by ste^ «\!QiTi^>i5aa^"«5sicL <5Jt ^sar 
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oovery, the teacher now and then dro{)pmg an expository 
remark, or employing a familiar illustration — ^but that which 
partakes of the character of an examination, as though the 
children had prepared the subject. Then, again, the lesson 
is often only expository, in which, though there may be 
present interrogation, graphic picturing, or illustration by 
diagram, yet the teacher only aims at conmiunicating his 
own ideas. A defect running through all these violations 
of the rules of good teaching, and perhaps their source, is 
the willingness of the teacher to save the children labour — 
especially as it is much easier to do all the thinking himself, 
than to take means to compel them to do so. Yet, teaching 
consists in just this. Skill is chiefly shown in eliciting what 
the children know or have observed, and in leading them to 
make right inferences therefrom, and in proceeding by the 
rule to tell nothing which a little labour and a little inge- 
nuity in questioning and illustration will enable them to 
discover ; and even when this rule cannot be observed, the 
real teacher will, nevertheless, keep before him as the chief 
aim, the independent exercise of their minds on what he is 
compelled to communicate. 

(c) Treatment of difficulties. The means taken to elu- 
cidate difl&culties, and enable children to form ideas, now 
demand attention. Here should be noticed the use of 
different forms of exposition, and the character of the ques- 
tioning. The forms of exposition to be noticed in this 
connection are explanatory, descriptive, or picturing out, 
and illustration. Explanation, which has chiefly to do with 
language, consists in the substitution of a word, or of a 
simple phrase or sentence, or in communicating collateral 
information. Illustration is either by example, by experi- 
ment, by diagram, or by analogy. The use of the black- 
board should receive attention. In considering the question- 
ing, the form of the question must be noticed. Some ques- 
tions are simply to elicit what is known, others ought to 
indicate the line of thought, and others stir up the mind to 
its depths. The m>ode of putting the questions is important, 
noticing whether they are put to individuals rapidly in rota- 
tion during examination ; whether to individuals previously 
named — ^which is a faulty mode — or whether addressed to 
the whole, and the one to answer rapidly indicated, which 
keeps up the attention. The reconstruction of questions, to 
bring the subjects into various lights^ and the substitution 
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of simple questions, when others are above the intelligence 
or ability of the children, ought to receive attention. 

(d) Attention and activity. The devices by which all are 
kept at work, and the means taken to make sure the ground 
gone over, also require attention. These embrace the points 
of simultaneous answering, ellipses, individual challenging, 
repetition, and recapitulation. Simultaneous answering is 
admissible when the object is to gather what is already 
known, and in repetition when the object is to fix more 
deeply what has been learnt. Never when the object is to 
compel every one to think and prepare a reply, nor when, 
during the course of the lesson, it is necessary to test the 
attention, and to discover how far the subject has been 
understood. Ellipses are associated with simultaneous 
answers, and aid, when employed, despatch in the lesson. 
Thus used, they are simply a form of questioning ; but the 
ellipsis has sometimes a higher office. This is when an idea 
is struggling for expression in the children's minds, but from 
want of language cannot be brought forth. Individual 
challenging is used as a means to quicken attention. It 
consists in calling on on^ to go over the last point or points 
of the lesson, allowing those around to indicate their power 
to supply deficiencies, by putting forth their hands. Repe- 
tition is of two kinds — ^it is simply going over afresh a point 
just made clear to impress it more deeply, or it is presenting 
it from other points of view, or by other modes of illus- 
tration, so as to bring it within the reach of more minds. 
Eecapitulation, at the close of the lesson, is in some cases 
rendered more ejBEective by writing an outline on the black- 
board. 

" 4. Vocal, An important range of criticism is that which 
embraces all that is vocal in the lesson. Among the points 
requiring notice are the children's answers, their fulness and 
correctness, both in style and pronunciation ; their distinct- 
ness, and if without boisterousness. Especially the teacher's 
own style will come under review. Whether his language is 
simple, correct, precise, and pure, containing no unusual 
words, involved or long sentences, nor slang phrases ; and 
noticing also his fluency, distinctness of enunciation, and 
pitch ; and generally, whether the lesson is conducted with- 
out undue noise. 
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NOTES OF LESSONS. 

1. Colour. Age 4 — 6. 

Purpose — Exercise of Perceptive and Conceptive Faculty. 

1. Colour AND ITS Uses. 1. Show «et?eraZ colours. Lead 
to the distinction between colours. Some bright — others 
glaring — others dull ; some pleasant — others disagreeable. 

2. Show particular colour — ask for others like it. Child- 
ren to be led to notice the differences in shade in the examples 
given. 

3. Lead the children to discover the use of colours, to 
distinguish objects, to refresh the eye. 

II. Colours changed by Combination. Exhibit primary 
colours — mix — watch the result. Children to state what 
they have observed. Mixture of different colours produces a 
new colour. 

III. Change op Colour by Heat, &c. A piece of 
bread toasted — of beef fried — paper singed. Change of 
colour in leaves, grass, flowers. Change in dress, stone, &c. 

2. Spider's Web. Age 7 — 9. 

Purpose — Exercise of conceptive faculty^ and of sense of 

relation, 

I. Introduction. Compare spider and fly. Differences 
and resemblances. Spider intended to live on the fly. 
Compensation, — compare with lion-ant. 

II. Web. 1. Made of fine threads, each thread com- 
posed of thousands of finer ones. How were the threads 
made ? Notice abdomen, spinnerets, and bags of gummy 
silk. Each spinneret contains one thousand holes— notice 
also the strength of the thread — ^make an experiment with 
one. 
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2. How is the thread fastened to the wall ? Show that 
the broader the surface, the more points of contact, the 
firmer the hold — compare with the roots of a tree — spin- 
nerets pressed to the wall, hence there are four or five 
thousand points of contact. 

3. Let the web now be described. Seems curiously inter 
woven, yet the threads distinct. How possible to accom- 
plish this ? If any have observed the process, help them to 
describe it; if not, excite their curiosity— encourage them 
to state how they think it could be done ; then proceed to 
show how. 

III. Use of the Web. 1. Notice the cocoon — ^the hiding- 
place — compare with hiding-place of the house-spider. 

2. A thread touched — the spider rushes out. How does 
it know ? Notice its sense of touch. 

3. Victim cannot escape. Why the victim held fast and 
the spider not ? Notice the difierence between the threads 
leading to the hiding-place, and those which cross them— 
touch them slightly with a needle and watch the effect — 
notice also the hairs on its feet, which the spider can erect 
at pleasure. 

4. What the spider does with its victim. Does it cast out 
the carcase like the lion-ant ? 

IV. Moral. Why should one animal thus live upon 
another ? Notice the torment of a large number of flies. 

3. The Hand. Class I. Age 11 — 14. 
Purpose — To show GocPs toisdom m design, 

I. Introduction. Draw rapidly from the children, by 
questions, all they know about the hand ; its position— at 
the extremity of the arm ; its parts — bones, joints, &c. 

II. How THE Hand is fitted to grasp. By holding some 
object firmly in the hand, show its power to grasp. What 
contrivances give it this power ? Let them look at their own 
hands, and notice the difference in the length of the fingers 
when straight, though they are the same when bent. If this 
were not the case, we could not close our hands — hence 
could not have a firm grasp. When the hand is shut, the 
fingers fit closely into the palm. By reference to children 
making a drinking^cup of their hands, show the palm fonns 
a hollow. It has a firm support, — ^f our bones firmly atraj^T^ft-d. 
together. Notice also thickiiesa ot CiMXAS^a. ^'^^^X^k^^EP^'SS'^- 
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ing, we bend the fingers. By supposing the consequence, if 
made of whalebone, show the use of joints. By comparing 
with the hinges on a door, which enable it to move back<» 
wards and forwards, show that they are rightly termed 
hinge- joints. Explain, by means of a diagram, the structore 
of tiie hinge-joint — ^made by a projection in one bone fitting 
into a groove in another, formed by two projections. In 
grasping, the thumb presses on the fingers, and tightens the ' 
hold. What contrivance enables us to have this power? 
The fifth bone of the palm is left loose from the other four. 
Eecapitulate the various contrivances for grasping. What 
other power has the hand ? 

III. How IT IS FiTTBD TO PICK UP. Notice that we 
can bring the thumb into contact with every finger, not 
only singly, but also in combination. Contrast with the 
foot, wluch has not the power of picking up. Why? 
Attempt to pick up something without using the thumb.--* 
Compare wim the squirrel, which holds its food with both 
handiB, because its thumb has not the opposing power. 

Notice adaptation of the fingers for picking up the most 
minute object. The nails — ^hard, homy, and destitute of 
feeling. Infer, from the ease with which a ring passes over 
the finger at the end, that the end bone tapers, so fitting the 
hand to pick up any object, however small. 

IV. Delicacy of Touch. — Now let us see what gives the 
hand this delicacy of touch, — a blind person becomes familiar 
with the shape of external objects by touching them. There 
are rows of little nerves arranged at the end of each finger, 
which carry impressions to the brain. Compare with the 
wires of the electric telegraph. When the nerves are ex- 
posed we feel pain. How is this prevented? The outer 
skin or cuticle contains no nerves — hence has no feeling; 
it is very thin — ^therefore does not interfere with the work 
of the nerves. 

4. Sponge. A lesson for young children. 

I. Show sponge— speak of its uses and appearance, to bring 
out its qualities. 

1. Used in Washing. Sponge soft, yielding, and elastic ^ 
if hard, it would hurt; soft, easily pressed; can have it very 
wet, or only a little. Advantage ? Recovers its shape.-— 
Compare with india-rubber, whalebone, and steel. 

2, Absorbs and holds water. How does sponge hold it? 
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— Compare with can containing little holes — ^porous ; com- 
pare with bread and with skin ; contrast with net, lace, or 
basket. Apply sponge and bread to water. Notice effect. 
Holes become smaller through the pressure of the water. 
Experiment, — water runs up into sponge. — Compare tfdlow 
up the wick of a candle. 

II. What it is, and where found. 1. Compare mineral, 
vegetable, and animal substances. Which is sponge most 
like ? Come to sea-shore — South of Europe. Much sponge 
on rocks — made in the sea. 

2. How made ? A little animal — ^looks like a drop of the 
white of an eg^— floats on 8e&— fastens itself to a rock — 
throws out a thread and fastens it round itself — then another 
and another, and so on. 

3. What does it make it for ? — Compare with snail and 
with oyster. Sponge a house — the sponge-maker stops at 
home. 

5. Reading Lesson. The Palm Tree. 

" It waved not through an Eastern 8lgr» 
Beside a fount of ^aby : 
It was not fanned by Southern breeze. 
In some green isle of Indian seas. 
Nor did its graceful shadow sleep 
O'er stream of Airie, lone and deep." 

1. Palm — Palm. Ask for anything elsQ^ so 

why 80 called ? named ; then why this so called ? Lead 

to infer some resemblance. State the 
fact of the likeness. Trees often distin- 
guished by their leaves. Connect date 
with dactyle — a finger-shape of the 
fruit. 
2. Habitats. What places named? Why? This 

Araby. tree not, as though it ought to have 

Indian Isles. been there. These the native lands or 
Afric. habitats of the palm, — here exotic, there 

indigenous. 

3. Eastern. Araby, in the East. — Compare next 

verse, "orient mould;" connect oriental, 
orient ; east, eastern. Ask for opposite 
terms — western, occidental. 

4. Waved, Ask for the assertions. How many? 
fanned, Meaning of waved. — Compare vxivi of 

sleep. sea — gentle undulatioia., ^^ssomA. — 
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5. Southern breeze. 



6. Afric lone. 



7. Other words. 



suggests gentle motion ; both terms 
suggest gentle winds. — Look at word 
sleep — what does it imply? Rest, no 
motion — hence a calm. 

Fanned by what ? Why " southern^ 
breeze ? Notice land and sea breezes. 
"When from the sea? Would it be 
fanned by a breeze from the land or 
sea? 

Why lone? A place lone that has 
few people. Parts of Africa but thinly 
peopled. 

Connect " green isle" with " verdant 
isles" and "Emerald isle." Isle — 
islet — ^island. Shadow, shade— stream, 
streamlet — ^fount, fountain. 



6. Bible Lesson. Jacob a Cheat. 



I. The Story. 



Isaac wrong. 



II. Lessons. 



Introduction — ^Tell the story — ^Isaac 
likely to die — Desires to leave the 
blessing God had promised to Abra- 
ham—Isaac designs it for Esau — ^Was 
he right ? — Bring out that he had been 
chosen by God, and ought to leave the 
choice to God — Isaac was precipitant. 

Now the points of the story. Esau 
to hunt — Rebekah*s proposal—Jacob's 
hesitation — His mother's scheme— Its 
success — Esau's return — Threats — 
Jacob's flight. 

1. Tell of a little boy afraid to do 



1. Some not afraid wrong lest found out — Some not afraid 



to sin. 



2. Sin first in the 
heart. 



to do wrong, only afraid of being found 
out — Compare with Joseph — He afraid 
of sin — Like which was Jacob? — Notice 
his answer to his mother — Therefore 
not afraid of sin, only of being found 
out. 

2. Tell of little boy in garden, and 
the peach — Afraid to take it lest found 
out — In intention a thief — Intention in 
the heart^Sinned in his heart — Apply 
to Jacob. 
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3. Sin destroys Describe a lad doing wrong — Looks 
peace of mind. about — Stops to listen — ^Appears afraid 

— ^You say he is unhappy — No peace 
of mind — See Jacob oefore Isaac — 
Notice with what a fearful, faltering, 
hesitating step he approaches the door 
— When in, he dares not look up — ^Nor 
go near till he is told— He casts anxious 
glances at the door — How glad to get 
away — Guilt destroys peace. 

4. Sinner often Describe a case of fraud where it 
overreaches him- falls on the defrauder — Such parties 

self. overreach themselves — So with Jacob 

— He became a wanderer. 

7. Bible Lesson. The Horrible Pit. 

Psahnxl. 2. Age 11— 13. 
I. Emblem. 

1. Describe a tropical clime and its animals, strong and 
fierce ; to catch them, pits are dug ; these pits are traps, 

2. Picture out the locality and scenery of one of these 
traps ; it must be in the haunts of wild animals ; such 
animals like concealment, hence they lurk in bushes, long 
grass, &c. Now see the trap. In the midst of a compara- 
tive waste, there is one spot surrounded by the luxuriant 
productions of a tropical clime ; this spot, so enticing, is 
the mouth of the pit, 

3. Caught in the trap, the animal is shut out from all the 
enjoyments of life and liberty. 

4. Describe the state of the pit ; so many animals have 
perished there, that the bottom of the pit is a mass of putre- 
faction ; hence it is a horrible pit, ana any one caught in it 
will die a horrible death. 

5. The pit dug in clay, nothing to take hold of, no firm 
standing, no means of escape ; and therefore help must come 
from without. 

II. Application. 

1. Sin — a trap for the soul, set by our enemy the deviL 

2. Sin — ^very alluring, enticing ; seems more desirable, at 
the time, than anything else; so to Eve, "when i^e saw 
that the tree was pleasant, ana to be desired." 

' 3. Sin — a pit of foul thoughts, hateful deeds^ mali<»^'<a& 
words, followed by death, De&ci\^\k<&^«d^^ 
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ration from all that is lovely, beaatifal, and good, on earth and 
in heaven ; shut up with all that is foul, vile, and abooainable. 
Picture out vividly the contrast between in the pit and 
outol it ; between death and life. Let tiie water of life, in 
its thousand streams gushing from the throne of Qodj 
sparkle before their eyes, let me eternal anthem and chonis 
thrill in their ears ; and then let the darkness of hdl be 
felt, made more horridly dismal by the clank of the chafti, 
the gnash of rage, and the wail of despair. 

4. From Rom. vii. draw out, that a sinner under con- 
viction of sin feels as if in this horrible pit ; he knows that 
his ccnnpanions now are foul thoughts and desires, and he 
expects nothing better than eternal death. 

5. Show that a sinner in this state makes many efforts 
towards deliverance ; he refrains from sin, reads the Bible, 
prays, fasts,'^ performs penance — ^but all are of no avail. 
DeUveranfie must come from without. David says, ^^He 
brought me up also out of the horrible pit.*' Paul says, " O 
wretched man that I am ! who shall aeHver me from the 
body of this death? I thank Grod through Jesus Christ oar 
Lord." Peter says,." Neither is there salvation in any other : 
for there is none other name under heaven given among men, 
whereby we must be saved." 

Deliverance is through Christ alone. 
Are you out of the pit ? 

8. Bible Lesson. Matt. vii. 19. 

""Bvetj tree that bringeth not forth good firoit is hewn down, and cast 
into the fire." Compare Matt. iii. 10. 

1. The Figure. 1. A man has an orchard ; he has the 
choicest trees ; he watches it with great care, he dresses it, 
he prunes every tree of all that will hinder its growth, he 
spends all his time in it, he marks the growth of every tree. 
—What does he expect after all his time spent, labour, 
trouble, &c. ? 

2. A tree is among the number that year after year bears 
no good fruit. He pays particular attention to it. The tree 
improves in its looks, it blossoms beautifully, he hopes, he 
watches. At last the fruit comes, but, as before, the beauty 
flies in the blossom, and the fruit that it bears is dried and 
useless. 

3. He determines to cut down the tree. His hand is 
lifted with the axe ready to fulfil Vi\a mil,— but a gentle 
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hand is laid on his — his neighbour expostulates. He lets it 
alone a short time longer, hoping it will improve. 

4. The same symptoms the next year, and again and 
again the same fruit ; and at last the axe is applied ; and 
the tree that did not produce " good fruit is hewn down, and 
cast into the fire." 

II. Application. 1. Every one in the Christian church 
ig a tree — a member. God has placed us in the midst of 
everything that is good, and calculated to improve our lives, 
and lead us into the way that ends in eternal life. He ex- 
pects good fruit from us. 

2. Some trees do not produce this good fruit. God watches 
over them with great care and love. Year after year they 
go on in the same manner. He lets them remain. God is 
just — ^justice calls aloud for their destruction, but God is 
merciful ; — His mercy for years stays His justice. He loves 
the sinner, but hates the sin. — " How shall I give thee up, 
Ephraim ?" — ^** My bowels is turned towards him." 

3. God spares the man for the intercession of His Son ; 
Christ shows His wounds for him — He prays for the con- 
tinuance of the man's life. 

4. Mercy is at last withheld. The sinner has run the 
extent of his life and his sins ; Christ withholds His plead- 
ings ; — ^justice, so long delayed, overtakes him, when, per- 
haps, he least expects it ; and, like the tree, he is cast into 
the fire that bumeth for ever and ever, never again to know 
the mercy of an offended God. 

Children, are you bringing forth good fruits ? 

9. Notes for Scripture Reading. 
Matthew xvii. 24—27. Age 11—13. 

I. Words and Allusions to be Explained. 

1. Capernaum. This was the ordinary residence of our 
Lord and His family during the period of His ministry. See 
Matthew iv. 13, and hence account for their application. 
Compare with Luke ii. 3, 4, and hence infer that the tri- 
bute now demanded was not of the same kind. 

Tribute. Explain the difference between "tribute" and 
"tax." Compare "custom" and "dues." Compare Luke 
ii. 1— 3 with Matthew xxii. 17 — 20, in order to g,et tVsA^fsw^- 
tural use of the term " tribute." 
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*' Jesus prevented him.^ Peter comes in anxions to inf onn 
his Master of the demand for the tribute, wheYi Jesns, 
before he has time, introduces the matter ; thus showing His 
omniscience. Compare with Luke vii. 39, 40. 

**0f whom do the kings of the earth take custom or 
tribute?" The argument which these words introduce 
shows the sense in which the term " tribute " is used. It is 
not in the sense in which the term is used in Matthew 
xxii. 17, for then the argument would have no force. 
Refer to the half -shekel tax for religious worship. Exodus 
xxxviii. 26. The tribute now demanded (didrachma) is of 
the same value, about fifteen pence ; and was doubtless the 
same tax. Hence the force of our Lord's words, "Then 
are the children free." * 

'* Then are the children free." Our Lord here asserts His 
Sonship. Compare John ii. 16. 

Offmd. Refer to the ordinary meaning of the word, and 
show that this is not its Scriptural meaning. Compare 
Matthew v. 29, 30; xxviii. 6, X; 1 Cor. viii. 13. 

" Go thou to the sea" This miracle may be considered 
simply as another illustration of our Lord's omniscience ; or 
it may be considered as showing that, with His sovereign 
power ; in which case reference might be made to Mark 
iv. 41. 

II. Incidental inferences while explaining the passage, 

1. The narrative gives an illustration of Peter's character, 
from which a caution might be urged against rash assertion. 

2. The passage brings out forcibly our Lord's poverty, and 
is the only instance on record where He exerts His divine 
power* for His own personal benefit. Compare Matthew 
iv. 3, 4. Hence a lesson of acquiescence in God's pro- 
vidence. 

3. Our Lord turns every incident of His public life to the 
advancement of His great work. In this transaction He 
shows His proper divinity by — 

(a) His knowledge of what has taken place between Peter 
and the collectors. 

(h) By the argument that, because the tax was for the 
service of His Father's house, therefore He, the divine Son, 
was free. 

(c) By the circumstance of the fish. 

III. Chief lessons taught in the passage to form topics of 
inference and illustration after th^ Tpiev\o>3fi exi^lwiation. 
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1. Submission to established authority, even when that is 
wrong, if the matter is indifferent. 

2. Yield our rights, suffer wrong even in our intercourse 
with others, rather than throw hindrances in the way of 
their salvation — " Lest we offend." 

10. Geography of Palestine. . 
The cTiosen inheritance, Deut. xi. 10 — 12. Age 11 — 13. 

We have here a brief description of the land of Pales- 
tine, then chiefly known as the land of Canaan. Why so 
called? Gen. x. 15 — 20. At the time spoken of here it 
was in the possession of the Canaanites. Whose was it now 
to become ? On what ground did they lay claim to it ? 
It had been promised to Abraham. Gen. xii. 1 — 7. When 
children possess that which was their father's, they obtain it 
by inheritance. Now see Numb, xxiv, 2. Hence it was 
called the land of Israel. 

Why did God give this land to Abraham and his seed ? 

Here notice why God chose Abraham, and the object He 
had in view. It was that in him all families of the earth 
might be blessed. This was to be done, 1st, by maintaining 
the knowledge and worship of the true God amongst his own 
posterity / 2ndly, by diffusing it abroad through the nations 
of the earth. 

These are the two points which led to the selection of 
this country. 

God would choose that land which was the best adapted 
to secure His design. Now look at several points. 

1. The mixture of different nations — nations unlike in 
their customs, habits, and worship — ^has a tendency to cor- 
ruption. Men more easily learn that which is evil than that 
which is good. Hence the warning to the Israelites not to 
mix with the people of the land. Now to save the descen- 
dants of Abraham from this exposure, a land would be 
selected which was difficult of access, 

2. If there was a necessity for them to go much among 
other nations of the earth for the necessaries, or elegances, 
or luxuries of life, they would also be exposed to corruption. 
Hence the land chosen should he fruitful, and should contain 
all that was desirable for necessaries, elegance, or luxury. 

3. As a part of the divine design was ultimately to 
diffuse from thence theknowkd^ftotli\His»0&.«Ci^^s6ik5iv&ss^. 
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ike land chosen should be conoeniently situated emd well 
adapted for this purpose. Now apply this to the land a£ 
Canaan or Palestine. 

(1) It is 80 situated and sorrounded by natural bairieis 
as to be very difficult of access. On the south and east are 
the deserts of Arabia and Syria ; on the north the moun- 
tains of Lebanon ; and on the west the Mediterranean Sea. 
Show that the great monarchies and vast populations of * 
ancient times were bevond all these land boundaries. 

(2) It was a fruitful land. Numb. xiii. 27; Deut viii. 7 — 9. 
The spies brought a good report of the land ; to this they 
were constrained ; they gave, as their subsec^oent conduct 
shows, an unwilling testimony, and therefore it is the moTB 
to be relied upon. Now some idea of the capahUHy of the 
land may be inferred from the fact that in the reign of 
Nero, according to the statement of Jos^hiis, there were 
present at one passover 2,700,000. 

(3) In its position it is nearly in the centre bf the land of 
the three great continents. It was at no ^reat distance from 
any of the kingdoms celebrated in ancient times, and vet 
was not so connected with them as to make its position . 
dangerous. Surrounded as it was with the great popula- 
tions, it was in the most favourable position, when the 
fulness of time was come, for the blessings of revelation 
and redemption to be diffused thence amongst all the dwellers 
on the earth. 

11. The Flame of a Candle. 

Purpose — To awaken curiosity respecting the science of 
common things. Ages 11 — 13. 

I. We are going to have a lesson on the burning of a 
candle, 

1. I dare say you could all tell me how a candle is made, 
but I wonder how many can tell me how it bums? 

Hands out, those who think they know. Well, you think 
it is because the tallow melts ; well, we shall see, 

A candle is used to give light, and that part of the candle 
which gives light is called the flame. Now if you blow the 
flame out, although the snufE is red-hot, the candle does not 
bum away ; then you would say that, for the candle to bom, 
there must be flame. Well, I want to know how this flame 
}Bj[>roduced. 
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Suppose that we had a wick without any tallow round it, 
and were to light it at one end, it would soon bum away. 
Yes, the wick eoMly bums. 

Now suppose that we were to take a flame and hold it to 
the tallow, it would melt and not bum,; if you held the flame 
to the wick, it would bum, but if you held it to the tallow, 
that would melt ; then you would say that the wick bums 

more easily than the tallow, or that the tallow ? What 

made the wick burai ? Flame, Well, what is there in the 
flame ? Heat, Yes, heat in the one case bums the wick, 
but only melts the tallow. Does the tallow ever bum? 
If we light a candle now, and leave it for an hour or two, 
we shall find that not only the wick, but also the tallow 
has been burnt. But that neat which bums the wick will 
only melt the tallow ; then you would say, as the tallow has 
bumt, it must have had more heat. Yes, tallow requires 
more heat to bum it than the wick. 

2. We might now inquire how it is, as the wick is so 
easily bumt, and the tallow so easily melted, that when a 
candle is lighted all the tallow does not melt easily, and 
how it is that the wick does not burn so quickly. Well, we 
cannot stop to inquire about that just now, but we see that 
the tallow keeps the toickfrom burning, 

3. I dare say you have often taken notice of a candle 
that is lighted for the first time ; your mother goes and cuts 
one, lighte it, and after burning a little it goes out; or you 
have taken notice that when a candle has been snufiEed very 
close, and you try to light it, it does not light at once. Now 
what is the reason of this? You told me that the wick 
does not' require so much heat as the tallow, hence the 
candle goes out because there is not sufficient heat to hum 
the tall&w, 

4. A little boy told me just now that the flame was made 
by the melted tallow. Now we shall soon see whether he 
toas right, I dare say you have all taken notice that when 
a cancUe has been snused too close, a great deal of the tallow 
has melted ; now if melted tallow made the flame, you would 
expect this to become fiame^ but instead of that it makes 
a gutter on one side, and runs down the candle. 

Now if you were to put some tallow in a s]joon, and hold 
it over the fire, it voould soon mslt; now touch it unth a light^ 
it will not — bum. Why? Because there is not heat eiwwij^K. 

But still keep it over the fixe tilV \\ift «^0QtL\i^^e^sA'^ ^^ 
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red-hot, and the tallow begins to go off in vapour ; now 
take your light, touch the vapour, and it takes fire. 

I dare say you have often blown a candle out, and seen a 
light smoke come from it ; now put the candle towards the 
light of another, and this light smoke takes flame ; hence, 
before you can have a flame, the tallow must not only be 
melted, but must be turned into vapour by heat. 

II. Sometimes when you light a candle, it bums down to 
the tallow and then goes out. How is this ? There is not 
sufficient heat to convert the tallow into vapour. 

Light a candle ; that part which was lighted first will be 
the hottest, in the hottest part the tallow will be first con- 
verted into vapour, then before it can be turned into vapour 
it must ascend. 

Now describe a fine tube placed in any fluid ; the fluid 
ascends by what is called capillary attraction. 

What forms the wick or the candle? Cotton threads. 
These are so placed as to leave spaces between, forming fine 
tubes ; hence the melted tallow ascends by capillary attraction. 

III. The shape. When bodies are heated, they expand 
and occupy more space ; hence the air round the flame of 
the candle will be heated and expanded. 

But when air is heated and expands, the denser air rushes 
in ; the denser air is below the candle, and as air presses 
in all directions,' when the air round the candle is rarified, 
the dense air will press upwards ; hence the conical shape of 
the flame. 

IV. The dark cone. If a fire is going out, you put the 
poker into it, and raise it, and rake out the ashes, or you 
take the bellows and blow it ; or if a candle is blown out, 
you blow on it, and it again lights ; now as you send air 
when you thus blow, there must be something in the air 
that help8 the fire. 

Put a candle under a shade, and in a little while it goes 
out, because it has no air ; then there is something in the air 
that is necessary to combustion. This is oxygen ; it helps 
or supports combustion : if one person helps or supports 
another, he is called a supporter ; and oxygen, because it 
helps or supports combustion, is called a supporter of com- 
bustion. Now when a candle is lighted, there will be required 
the tallow to be turned into gas, and the air, or there will 
be no combustion. 

The gas will ascend from all i^aita oi the red-hot wick, 
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but the air can only get outside the wick ; then there must 
be some gas which the air does not mix with, and if the air 
does not mix with it, it will not bum. 

Now look in the flame of a candle. What do you observe ? 
The outside is very bright, and the inside dull. Now if 
you put a pipe into that dull part, and light it at the other 
end, it will light like a candle ; then that dark part must be 
made of unconsumed vapour. 

II. EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 

Collected chiefly from the Minutes of the Committee of Council 

on EdticatUm, 

1. What do you understand by the education of a child P What 
ground is there for having faith in education P 

2. By what principles should teachers be guided in developing the 
faculties of children P 

3. What are the faculties which it is the object of education to 
exercise and cultivate P 

4. What may be urged for pre-occupying the minds of obildren 
with moral and religious truth P 

6. Write a theme on early impressions and habits. 

6. Show the connection between mental and moral habits, and 
their mutual action and reaction. 

7. How may the memory be most effectually developed and 
strengthened P 

8. What is the province of the imagination in moral and religious 
instruction P 

9. Show the necessity of co-operation on the part of the children. 

10. Explain the law of exercise. 

11. State the method by which you endeavour to obtain the co- 
operation of your scholars in securing order and discipline. 

12. Write an essay on the connection between moral and intelleotual 
training. 

13. What rules are most important for the moral training of 
children P 

14). What kind of children give most trouble, and how are they 
best kept in order P 

16. Write an essay on the best way of training children in habits 
of truthfulness and industry. 

16. Describe the arrangements by which you would 'prevent waste 
of time, correct indolence and inattention, and promote a general tone 
of cheerAilness and willing obedience. 

17. By what exercises are habits of attention best cultivated P 

18. What mental faculties are exercised by appropriate instruotioii 
in geography, grammar, arithmetic, and history P 

19. What are the laws of association P Write out notes of a lesson 

' in which these laws may be made available in. thft vDdiiferQKi^k5s&. ^ 
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20. Upon what qiudities in a master does the good diadpliiie oft 
•chool chiefly depend P 

21. Describe briefly the Tarioos mechanical derioea bj which a good 
master may bring a new school into habits of order and pnvapt 
obedience. 

22. Enumerate the principal drill moYements required for pnaerring 
order in a schooL 

23. What are the proper sources of authority in a sefaocdP 

24. Write a theme on — ** Other things besides the grayitr of iibB 
offence are to be taken into account in the punishment of a chikL" 

26. Bo you allow places to be taken P If so, in what leesons ? 
State the reasons for or against this system. 

26. Classify the punishments most generally adopted in achooli 
with reference to the &ults to which they are severally appropriate. 

27. What expedients should be adopted to secure a regular atten* 
dance of the children in school ? 

28. By what means can a master aid the formation of rights Buml, 
and intellectual habits, out of school hours P 

29. Write a short theme on discipline. 

80. What objects should specially be kept in view in the offfanlia* 
tion of a school P What different plans haTe been proposed for tlw 
oreanisation of elementary schools ? 

31. What forms of classification would you use in a school ? 

32. Explain the tripartite method of organization. 

33. What considerations must guide a ^oolmaster in drawing iq» 
a time-table P 

34. How would you orf^anize a school of 130 childrm, with two 
pupil teachers and four paid monitors P 

35. How would you organize a school which had connected with it 
an evening school and an industrial class P 

36. What are your views on mixed schools P What organisation 
would you require in a mixed school P 

37. In what different ways may a school be divided into risnoco, 
and what are the advantages and disadvantages of each P 

38. What is the proper use of parallel desks, and what use is to be 
made of the black-board P 

39. What are the most important statistics to be recorded in a 
school — (a) to aid the schoolmaster in his work ; (() for the informa* 
tion of the school managers; (c) for the information of the legis- 
lature P 

40. What advantages are derived from accurate school r^^tersP 
What form of re^ster do you prefer P 

41. What registers must be used, and how must they be kept 
to enable a schoolmaster at any time easily to state — {a) how many 
boys there are in his school between the ages of nine and eleven ; 
{h) how many boys in his school are learning compound division ; 
{c) how many boys have been in the school more than three years 
and less than four P 

42. State distinctly how you obtain from the Begisters the several 
averages. Explain why each number is wanted, and any check on 
the working with which you axe 8iC(^\uiii\.Qdk. 
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43. How do you find the average attendance of eacli cluld tliat has 
been present at all in a school — (a) for any given -week ; (5) for a 
quarter ; (e) for a year P 

44. What do yen mean bv method P Explain the relation between 
principles and methods, and illustrate this oy examples. 

46. Explain what is meant by the simultaneous method of instruc- 
tion, and what by the elliptical and interrogative methods, and point 
out the advantages and the evils attendant upon them. 

46. What are the advantages of oral instruction, and what its 
disadvantages P What are the advantages of making this instruc- 
tion collective, what its disadvantages, and how can they best be 
guarded against ? 

47. What are the uses of questioning as a method of teaching P 
To what extent may exposition best be united with it ? What rela- 
tion ought oral teaching to have to the teaching of books ? 

48. Name the subjects which you would propose to teach in an 
elementary school, the order in which they shoula be introduced, and 
the manner in which you would preserve connection between them. 

49. Explain the difference between analytic and synthetic methods, 
with examples of both. 

60. What different methods have been proposed for teaching 
children to read, and on what principles have they respectively been 
founded ? 

61. What are the advantages, and what the disadvantages, of the 
individual and simultaneous methods respectively of teaching to read, 
and how may the disadvantages best be obviated P If you are ac- 
quainted with any union of the two methods which has been adopted 
with advantaffe, describe it. 

62. After the mechanical difficulties of reading have been over- 
come, what are the difficulties which the elementary teacher has 
ohieflv to contend with in tlie manner of reading, and how may 
they best be overcome P 

63. What are the characteristics of a good manner in reading P 
What methods may be used to teach accentuation and intonation P 

64. Describe clearly the system on which you propose to teach 
infants the elements of reading. 

66. Describe accurately the different steps by which children are 
best taught to learn the sounds of letters in monosyllabic words. 

66. Name all the devices by which you propose to keep up the 
attention of children, and to prevent waste of time in a reading lesson 
of very easy narrative. 

67. Describe one of the following methods of teaching to read, and 
point out its advantages and disadvantages: — (a) the alphabetic 
method ; (h) the phonic method ; (c) the look-and-say method. 

68. Describe such apparatus, and the general characteristics of such 
a series of reading-books as you would require to teach children to read. 

. 69. How can tne learning of reading and writing be made most 
effectually to tell upon each other P . 

60. Describe a reading lesson ffiven to your first class, showing 
what methods you take to secure the five requisites Oii ^ik\s&\^<c^ ^^Ksc:t7«fdVi> 
ness, distinctness, intelligent emphaais, vndi'^TO'e^ «x^T^^i\Kk^« 
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61. What haTe we loft bj discaiding the old 8pelliiig4xMki^ and 
how is it to be replaced P 

62. What comoinations of letten present the greatest ^^^ffifnUjuf 
to children in learning to read and spellP Bj what ezeioiBes are 
those difficulties best surmounted P 

63. Describe a series of dictation lessooi^ graduated so aa to illiis- 
trate the difficulties of English spelling. 

64. What is the best means oc oonrecting a dictation lesson P 

65. What lessons in spelling do yoa propose to give in the fint, 
second, and third divisions in your sohdU ? 

66. In commencing writing with a child, explain how you would 
begin, and what vou would tell him to do. 

o7. Describe the i>roper podtion of the body, the paper, the ^nfger, 
and the pen when writing. What is the use of regulating the position P 

68. State precisely wnat use is to be made of copies set on the 
black-board, of printed copies, and of copies set by hand in the child- 
ren's books. 

69. Ckminare Mulhausar's method of teaching to write with that of 
Locke, and explain which ^ou would use witii a child that feD 
behind tiie class in penmanship. 

70. Analyse the forms of written letters, and state in what order 
you would teach a class to make them, separately and in conjunction 
with each other. 

71. How do you propose to teach arithmetic to young children f 

72. What means must you adopt to secure practical skill in arith^ 
metic? 

73. To what extent and on what system may mental aritfametio be 
best combined with working on slates P 

74. How would you teach a child to draw maps P Explain the 
process by the aid of diagrams. 

76. How are children hest made to understand the meaning and 
use of maps P 

76. Describe exactly the best method of teaching grammar to 
children. 

77. In what order and with what aim do you propose to teaeh 
grammar P 

78. What do you consider to be the chief purposes of teaching his- 
tory to children P 

79. What is the most suitable kind of historical teaching for child- 
ren under 13 P 

80. How would ^ou endeavour to give a class a conception of the 
life of a nation as distinct from the mere series of events in its history P 

81. Make out a full list of the faults which an apprentice is like^ 
to commit in lessons on arithmetic, grammar, writing, and dictation. 

82. What are the advantages of parallel desks P GKve directions 
for their construction, with magrams and measurements. 

83. Draw up a full time-table for a school of 120 boys. 

84. Explain the difference between simultaneous instruction and 
simultaneous answering. 
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